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PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Dunrinc the time that has elapsed since the publication of the 
first edition of this work, I have at intervals kept myself in 
contact with the subject; but it was not until lately that I saw 
clearly how the book might receive the completion which from 
the first had appeared desirable. The task that obviously re- 
mained was to give a more circumstantial account of the 
Athenian period of Neo-Platonism. I once thought of doing 
this in a second volume; but it became evident in the end 
that, for the aim I had in view, what was necessary and 
sufficient was a more adequate exposition of Proclus. I had 
never proposed to deal with all minutiae on a uniform scale. 
My purpose was, while not neglecting to give some account 
of the lesser as well as the greater thinkers, to set forth sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the school so as to bring out its 
real originality and its historical importance. Now, for this 
purpose, even Porphyry and Iamblichus, while they must 
always retain an honourable place in the history of philo- 
sophy, are of minor significance. The case is otherwise with 
Proclus, whose name has by general consent taken rank next 
to that of Plotinus as representing the last powerful expression 
of Hellenic thought before it ceased to have any effective 
originality. 

Since the book was written, the publication of improved 
texts-has put it in my power to do more justice to the thought 
of Proclus than would have been possible at first. I hope that, 
with the aid of these, I have been able to set before the reader 
an account of his principal commentaries bringing out their 
distinctive features and the new developments by which its 
finished form was given to the great system of philosophy 
initiated by Plotinus two centuries earlier. 


vi PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In the text and notes of the book as it appeared in 1901, 
I have made only slight alterations. The Appendix on the 
outlying subject of Gnosticism, however, I found must be re- 
written in view of recent research. The nature of the modifi- 
cation needed, I have indicated in the Appendix itself in its 


new form. 
aL W.. 


February, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tat the history of ancient culture effectively ends with the 
second century of the Christian era is an impression not in- 
frequently derived from histories of literature and even of 
philosophy. The period that still remains of antiquity is ob- 
viously on its practical side a period of dissolution, in which 
every effort is required to maintain the fabric of the Roman 
State against its external enemies. And, spiritually, a new 
religious current is evidently beginning to gain the mastery; 
so that, with the knowledge we have of what followed, we can 
already see in the third century the break-up of the older form 
of inner as well as of outer life. In the second century too ap- 
peared the last writers who are usually thought of as classical. 
The end of the Stoical philosophy as a living system coincides 
with the death of Marcus Aurelius. And with Stoicism, it is 
often thought, philosophy ceased to have an independent life. 
It definitely entered the service of polytheism. In its struggle 
with Christianity it appropriated Oriental superstitions. It 
lost its scientific character in devotion to the practice of magic. 
It became a mystical theology instead of a pursuit of reasoned 
truth. The structure of ancient culture, like the fabric of the 
Empire, was in process of decay at once in form and content. 
In its permeation by foreign elements, it already manifests a 
transition to the new type that was to supersede it. 

_ An argument for this view might be found in a certain 
““modernness”’ which has often been noted in the later classical 
literature. Since the ancient type was dissolved in the end 
to make way for the modern, we might attribute the early 
appearance of modern characteristics to the new growth ac- 
companying incipient dissolution. The general falling-off in 
literary quality during the late period we should ascribe to 
decay ; the wider and more consciously critical outlook on life, 
which we call modern, to the movement of the world into its 
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changed path. Thus there would be a perfectly continuous 
process from the old civilisation to the new. On the other 
hand, we may hold that the “‘modernness”’ of the late classical 
period does not indicate the beginning of the intermediate 
phase of culture, but is a direct approximation to the modern 
type, due to the existence of a long intellectual tradition of a 
similar kind. If the latter view be taken, then we must regard 
the dissolution of the ancient world as proceeding, not by a 
penetration of new elements into the older form of culture so 
as to change the type, but indirectly through the conquest of 
the practical world by a new power; so that, while ancient 
culture was organically continuous as long as it lasted, it finally 
came to an end as an organism. The new way into which the 
world had passed was directed by a new religion, and this ap- 
propriated in its own manner the old form of culture, bringing 
it under the law of its peculiar type. Thus one form was 
substituted for another, but the first did not spontaneously 
pass into the second. There was no absolute break in history; 
for the ancient system of education remained, though in a re- 
duced form, and passed by continuous transition into another; 
but the directing power was changed. The kind of “modern”’ 
character which the ancient culture assumed in the end was 
thus an anticipation of a much later period, not a genuine 
phase of transition. In confirmation of the latter view, it 
might be pointed out that the culture of the intermediate 
period, when it assumed at length its appropriate form, had 
decidedly less of the specifically modern character than even 
that of early antiquity with all its remoteness. 

Be this as it may in pure literature, it is certain that the 
latest phase of ancient philosophy had all the marks of an 
intrinsic development. All its characteristic positions can be 
traced to their origin in earlier Greek systems. Affinities can 
undoubtedly be found in it with Oriental thought, more par- 
ticularly with that of India; but with this no direct contact can 
be shown. In its distinctive modes of thought, it was wholly 
Hellenic. So far as it was “syncretistic,” it was as philosophy 
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of religion, not as pure philosophy. On this side, it was an 
attempt to bring the various national cults of the Roman 
Empire into union under the hegemony of a philosophical 
conception. As philosophy, it was indeed “eclectic,” but the 
eclecticism was under the direction of an original effort of 
speculative thought, and was exercised entirely within the 
Hellenic tradition. And, in distinction from pure literature, 
philosophy made its decisive advance after practical disso- 
lution had set in. It was not until the middle of the third 
century that the metaphysical genius of Plotinus brought to 
a common point the Platonising movement of revival which 
was already going on before the Christian era. The system 
founded by Plotinus, and known distinctively as “ Neo-Plato- 
nism,” was that which alone gave unity to all that remained 
of Greek culture during the period of its survival as such. 
Neo-Platonism became, for three centuries, the one philosophy 
of the Graeco-Roman world. It preserved the ancient type 
of thought from admixture with alien elements; and, though 
defeated in the struggle to give direction to the next great 
period of human history, it had a powerful influence on the 
antagonist system, which, growing up in an intellectual atmo- 
sphere pervaded by its modes of thought, incorporated much 
of its distinctive teaching. 

The persistence of philosophy as the last living force of the 
ancient world might have been predicted. Philosophic thought 
in antiquity was the vital centre of liberal education as it has 
never been for the modern world. There were of course those 
who disparaged it in contrast with empirical practice or with 
rhetorical ability, but, for all that, it had the direction of 
practical thought so far as there was general direction at all. 
The dissolution by which the ancient type was broken down 
did not begin at the centre but at the extremities. The free 
development of the civic life both of Greece and of Rome had 
been checked by the pressure of a mass of alien elements 
imperfectly assimilated. These first imposed a political prin- 
ciple belonging to a different phase of culture. To the new 
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movement thus necessitated, the culture of the ancient world, 
whatever superficial changes it might undergo, did not in- 
wardly respond. Literature still looked to the past for its 
models. Philosophy least of all cared to adapt itself. It be- 
came instead the centre of resistance to the predominant 
movement,—to overweening despotism under the earlier 
Caesars, to the oncoming theocracy when the republican 
tradition was completely in the past. The latest philosophers 
of antiquity were pre-eminently 


The kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay. 


And their resistance was not the result of pessimism, of a 
disposition to see nothing but evil in the actual movement 
of things. The Neo-Platonists in particular were the most 
convinced of optimists, at the very time when, as they well 
knew, the whole movement of the world was against them. 
They held it for their task to maintain as far as might be the 
type of life which they had themselves chosen as the best; 
knowing that there was an indefinite future, and that the 
alternating rhythms in which, with Heraclitus and the Stoics, 
they saw the cosmic harmony? and the expression of provi- 
dential reason, would not cease with one period. If they did 
not actually predict the revival of their thought after a thou- 
sand years, they would not have been in the least surprised to 
Seentt. 

More than once has that thought been revived, and with 
various aims; nor is its interest even yet exhausted. The first 
revival the philosophers themselves would have cared for was 
that of the fifteenth century, when, along with their master 
Plato, they became the inspirers of revolt against the system 
of mediaeval theology that had established itself long after 
their defeat. Another movement quite in their spirit, but this 
time not an insurgent movement, was that of the Cambridge 
Platonists in the seventeenth century, which went back to 


1 traXlyTovos appovin Kdouov dkwomep Avpns Kal 7éEov.— Heraclitus. 
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Neo-Platonism for the principles of its resistance to the ex- 
clusive dominance of the new “mechanical philosophy.” As 
the humanist academies of Italy had appealed against Schol- 
astic dogmatism to the latest representatives in antiquity of 
free philosophic inquiry, so the opponents in England of 
““Hobbism” went for support to those who in their own day 
had intellectually refuted the materialism of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. Since then, many schools and thinkers have 
shown affinity with Neo-Platonic thought; and, apart from 
direct historic attachment or spontaneous return to similar 
metaphysical ideas, there has been a deeper continuous in- 
fluence of which something will have to be said. 

From about the middle of the nineteenth century, the Neo- 
Platonists, though somewhat neglected in comparison with 
the other schools of antiquity, have been made the subject of 
important historical work. To French philosophers who began 
as disciples of Cousin, a philosophy that could be described as 
at once “eclectic” and “spiritualist” naturally became an 
object of interest. The result of that interest was seen in the 
brilliant works of Vacherot and Jules Simon. For definite and 
positive information on the doctrines of the school, the portion 
of Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen that. deals with the period 
is of the highest value. In English, Mr Benn’s chapter on 
“The Spiritualism of Plotinus,”’ in his Greek Philosophers, 
brings out well the advance in subjective thought made by 
the latest on the earlier philosophies of Greece. Of special 
importance in relation to this point are the chapters on 
Plotinus and his successors in Siebeck’s Geschichte der Psy- 
chologie. An extensive work on the psychology of the school 
has appeared since in the last two volumes of M. Chaignet’s 
Psychologie des Grecs. Recent English contributions to the 
general exposition of the Neo-Platonist philosophy are Dr C. 
Bigg’s volume in the “Chief Ancient Philosophies” Series 
(Christian Knowledge Society), and Dr F. W. Bussell’s 
stimulating book on The School of Plato, which, however, deals 
more with preliminaries than with the school itself. 
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In the later historical treatment of Neo-Platonism a marked 
tendency is visible to make less of the supposed “‘Oriental”’ 
character of the school and more of its real dependence on the 
preceding philosophies of Greece. This may be seen in Zeller 
as compared with Vacherot, and in Mr Benn as compared with 
Zeller. Of the most recent writers, M. Chaignet and Dr Bigg, 
approaching the subject from different sides, conclude in almost 
the same terms that the system of Plotinus was through and 
through Hellenic. And, as M. Chaignet points out, Plotinus, 
in all essentials, fixed the doctrine of the school. Whatever 
attractions the thought of the East as vaguely surmised may 
have had for its adherents, their actual contact with it was 
slight. When the school took up a relation to the practical 
world, it was as the champion of “‘ Hellenism” (“EXXnvic pos) 
against the “‘barbarian audacity”’ of its foes. On the whole, 
however, it did not seek to interfere directly with practice, but 
recognised the impossibility of modifying the course which the 
world at large was taking, and devoted itself to the task of 
carrying forward thought and preserving culture. Hence a 
history of Neo-Platonism must be in the main a history of 
doctrines internally developed, not of polemic with extraneous 
systems of belief. At the same time the causes must be in- 
dicated of its failure, and of the failure of philosophy, to hold 
for the next age the intellectual direction of the world,—a 
failure not unqualified. To bring those causes into view, it will 
be necessary to give a brief sketch of the political, as well as 
of the philosophical and religious, movement to the time of 
Plotinus. For the ultimate causes of the triumph of another 
system were social more than they were intellectual, and go 
far back into the past. Of the preceding philosophical develop- 
ment, no detailed history can be attempted. As in the case 
of the political and religious history, all that can be done is to 
put the course of events in a light by which its general bearing 
may be made clear. In relation to the inner movement, the 
aim will be to show precisely at what point the way was open 
for an advance on previous philosophies,—an advance which, 
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it may be said by anticipation, Neo-Platonism did really suc- 
ceed in making secure even for the time when the fortunes of 
independent philosophy were at their lowest. Then, when the 
history of the school itself has been set forth in some detail, a 
sketch, again reduced to as brief compass as possible, must be 
given of the return of the modern world to the exact point 
where the thought of the ancient world had ceased, and of 
the continued influence of the Neo-Platonic conceptions on 
modern thought. Lastly, an attempt will be made to state 
the law of the development; and, in relation to this, some- 
thing will be said of the possibilities that still remain open for 
the type of thought which has never been systematised with 
more perfection than in the school of Plotinus. 


“On pourrait dire, sans trop d’exagération, que l’histoire 
morale des premiers siécles de notre ére est dans l/histoire 


du platonisme.’’ 
Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme, 


livre vii. ch. 28. 


CHAPTER I 


GRAECO-ROMAN CIVILISATION IN ITS 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Broapty, the political history of classical antiquity almost 
from the opening of the historic period may be described as 
a slow passage from the condition of self-governing common- 
wealths with a subordinate priesthood to the condition of a 
theocratic despotism. This was a reduction of the West to the 
polity of the civilised East. In the old Oriental monarchies 
known to the classical world, the type was that of a conse- 
crated despot ruling with the support and under the direction 
of a priesthood socially supreme. Immemorial forms of it were 
to be seen in Egypt and in the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation 
on which the conquering Persian monarchy was superimposed. 
In Persia had appeared the earliest type of a revealed as distin- 
guished from an organised natural religion. And here were the 
beginnings of the systematic intolerance at first so puzzling to 
the Greeks!. Intolerance, however, did not till later and from 
a new starting-point assume a permanently aggressive form. 
With the Persians, conquest over alien nationalities led to 
some degree of tolerance for their inherited religions. 

The origin of the monarchies of Egypt and of Western Asia 
is amatter of conjecture. To the classical world they appeared 
as a finished type. The ancient European type of polity was 

1 Herodotus, though he knew and sympathised with the refusal of the 
Persian religion to ascribe visible form to the divinity, saw in the persecution 
of the Egyptian cult by Cambyses and in the burning of Greek temples by 
order of Xerxes, nothing but acts of wanton impiety. They had come to be 
better understood in the time of Cicero, who definitely ascribes the latter to 
the motive of pious intolerance. See De Rep. iii. 9,14. After a reference to the 
animal deities of Egypt as illustrating the variety of religious customs among 
civilised men, the exposition proceeds: ‘“‘Deinde Graeciae sicut apud nos, 
delubra magnifica humanis consecrata simulacris, quae Persae nefaria puta- 
verunt, eamque unam ob causam Xerxes inflammari Atheniensium fana 


iussisse dicitur, quod deos, quorum domus esset omnis hic mundus, inclusos 
parietibus contineri nefas esse duceret.” 
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new and independent. It did not spring out of the Oriental 
type by way of variation. In investigating its accessible be- 
ginnings we probably get nearer to political origins than we 
can in the East. We have there before our eyes the plastic 
stage which cannot in the East be reconstructed. The Greek © 
tragic poets quite clearly distinguished their own early con- 
stitutional monarchies with incompletely developed germs of 
aristocracy and democracy from Oriental despotism. While 
these monarchies lasted, they were probably not very sharply 
marked off, in the general consciousness, from other mon- 
archical institutions. The advance to formal republicanism 
revealed at once a new type of polity and the preparation for 
it at an earlier stage. That this was to be the conquering type 
might very well be imagined. Aeschylus puts into the mouth 
of the Persian elders a lamentation over the approaching 
downfall of kingship in Asia itself1. Yet this prophecy, as we 
know, is further from being realised now than it may have 
appeared then. And, though organised despotism on the great 
scale was thrown back into Asia by the Persian wars, the later 
history of Kurope for a long period is the history of its return. 

The republican type of culture was fixed for all time?, first 
in life and then in literature, by the brief pre-eminence of 
Athens. The Greek type of free State, however, from its re- 
striction to a city, and the absence of a representative system, 
with other causes, could not maintain itself against the inroads 
of the monarchical principle, which at that time had the power 
of conferring unity on a larger aggregate. The Macedonian 
monarchy, originally of the constitutional type, became, 
through its conquests at once over Greece and Asia, essentially 
an Oriental monarchy—afterwards a group of monarchies— 
distinguished only by its appropriation of the literary culture 


1 008’ és yav mpomitvovtes 
apéovrar* Bactheia 
yap drdAwdev ioxus. 
ovd’ ért yA@oou Bporoiow 
év mudakais* N€AuTAaL yap 
Aads EAevOepa Baserr, 
ws EMUOn Guyov adkGs. Pers. 588-594. 
2 és Tov dravta avOpwrwy Biov. Herod. vi. 109. 
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of Greece. Later, the republican institutions of Rome, which 
succeeded those of Greece as the type of political freedom, 
broke down, in spite of their greater flexibility and power of 
incorporating subjects!, through a combination of the causes 
that affected Greece and Macedon separately. Perhaps the 
imperial monarchy was a necessity if the civilised world was 
to be kept together for some centuries longer, and not to break 
up into warring sections. Still, it was a lapse to a lower form 
of polity. And the republican resistance can be historically 
justified. The death of Caesar showed his inheritors that the 
hour for formal monarchy was not yet come. The complete 
shaping of the Empire on the Oriental model was, in fact, 
postponed to the age of Diocletian and Constantine. Mean- 
while, the emperor not being formally monarch, and the re- 
public remaining in name, the whole system of education con- 
tinued to be republican in basis. The most revered classics 
were those that had come down from the time of freedom. 
Declamations against tyrants were a common exercise in the 
schools. And the senatorial opposition, which still cherished 
the ethical ideal of the republic, came into power with the 
emperors of the second century. What it has become the 
fashion to’ call the “republican prejudices” of Tacitus and 
Suetonius were adopted by Marcus Aurelius, who, after citing 
with admiration the names of Cato and Brutus, along with 
those of later heroes of the Stoical protestation against 
Caesarean despotism, holds up before himself “‘the idea of 
a polity in which there is the same law for all, a polity ad- 
ministered with regard to equal rights and equal freedom of 
speech, and the idea of a kingly government which respects 
most of all the freedom of the governed?.’”’ Here the demand 

1 That the Romans themselves were conscious of this, may be seen for 
example in a speech of the Emperor Claudius as recorded by Tacitus (Ann. 
xi. 24): “Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Atheniensibus fuit, quaamquam 
armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? at conditor nostri 
Romulus tantum sapientia valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, 
dein cives habuerit.”’ 

2 i, 14 (Long’s Translation). With the above passage may be compared 
Julian’s appeal to Plato and Aristotle in support of his conviction that the 


spirit of laws should be impersonal (Hpistola ad Themistiwm, 261-2). The 
second imperial philosopher, in his satirical composition entitled Caesares, 
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for administrative unity might seem to be reconciled with the 
older ideal; but the Stoic emperor represented the departing 
and not the coming age. 

There was a discrepancy between the imperial monarchy 
on the one hand, potentially absolute, though limited by the 
deference of the ruler for ancient forms, and on the other hand 
the ideal that had come down from the past. The ethics of 
antiquity had never incorporated absolutism. Now the new 
religion that was already aiming at the spiritual dominance of 
the Empire had no tradition that could separate it from the 
monarchical system. Christian ethics from the first accepted 
absolutism as its political datum. The Christian apologists 
under the Antonines represent themselves as a kind of legiti- 
mists,—praying, in the time of Marcus Aurelius, that the right 
of succession of Commodus may be recognised and the blessing 
of hereditary kingship secured'. Christianity therefore, once 
accepted, consecrated for the time an ideal in accordance with 
the actual movement of the world. In substituting the notion 
of a monarch divinely appointed for the apotheosis of the 
emperors, it gave a form less unendurable in civilised Europe 
to a servility which, in its pagan form, appearing as an Asiatic 
superstition, had been something of a scandal to the rulers 
who were in a manner compelled to countenance it. The 
result, unmodified by new factors, is seen in the Byzantine 
Empire. The Roman Empire of the East remained strong 
enough to throw off the barbarian attack for centuries. It 
preserved much of ancient Greek letters. In distinction from 
the native monarchies of Asia, it possessed a system of law 
that had received its bent during a period of freedom?. But, 
with these differences, it was a theocratic monarchy of the 
Oriental type. It was the last result, not of a purely internal 


most frequently reaffirms the judgments of Suetonius and Tacitus, but not 
without discrimination. Tiberius he sums up as a mixed character, and does 
not represent him as flung into Tartarus with Caligula and Nero. 

1 See Renan, Marc-Auréle, where illustrations are given of this attitude on 
the part of the apologists. 

2 “The period of Roman freedom was the period during which the stamp 
of a distinctive character was impressed on the Roman jurisprudence.” Sir 
Henry Maine, Ancient Law, 10th ed., ch. ii. p. 40. 
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development, but of reaction on the Graeco-Roman world 
from the political institutions and the religions of Asia. 


The course of things in the West was different. Having 
been for a time reduced almost to chaos by the irruptions of 
the Germanic tribes, the disintegrated and then nominally 
revived Western Empire furnished the Church with the oppor- 
tunity of erecting an independent theocracy above the secular 
rule of princes. This type came nearest to realisation in the 
twelfth and thirteenthcenturies. It broke down partly through 
internal decay and partly through the upgrowth of a stronger 
secular life. With immense difficulty and with the appearance 
almost of accident!, a new kind of free State arose. The old 
Teutonic monarchies, like the old Greek monarchies, were not 
of the Asiatic type. They contained elements of political 
aristocracy and democracy which could develop under favour- 
ing circumstances. In most cases the development did not 
take place. With the cessation of feudal anarchy, the royal 
power became too strong to be effectively checked. There was 
formed under it a social hierarchy of which the most privileged 
equally with the least privileged orders were excluded as such 
from all recognised political authority. Thus on the Conti- 
nent, during the early modern period, the prevailing type 
became Catholic Absolutism, or, as it has been called, ‘‘ Euro- 
pean monarchy,’’—a system which was imitated in the Con- 
tinental Protestant States. By the eighteenth century this 
had become, like the Byzantine Empire or the old Asiatic 
monarchies, a fixed type, a terminal despotism from which 
there could be no peaceful issue. It was destroyed—so far as 
it has since been destroyed—by the revolutionary influence of 
ideas from the past and from without. In England the germs 
of freedom, instead of being suppressed, were developed, and 
in the seventeenth century, after a period of conflict, the 
modern system of constitutional monarchy was established. 
To the political form of the modern free State, early English 
institutions by their preservation contributed most. Classical 
reminiscences, in England as elsewhere, enkindled the love of 


1 Comte at least regarded Absolutism as the normal development, Consti- 
tutionalism as a local anomaly, in European history before 1789. 
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freedom; but deliberate imitation was unnecessary where the 
germs from which the ancient republics themselves had sprung 
were still ready to take a new form. From England the in- 
fluence of revived political freedom diffused itself, especially 
in France, where it combined with the emulation of classical 
models and with generalisations from Roman law, to form 
the abstract system of “natural rights.” From this system, 
on the intellectual side, have sprung the American and the 
French Republics. 

In the general European development, the smaller con- 
stitutional States may be neglected. The reappearance of a 
kind of city-republic in mediaeval Italy is noteworthy, but 
had little practical influence. The Italian cities were never 
completely sovereign States like the Greek cities. Politically, 
it is as if these had accepted autonomy under the supremacy 
of the Great King. Spiritually, it is as if they had submitted 
to a form of the Zoroastrian religion from which dissent was 
penal. Nor did the great Italian poets and thinkers ever quite 
set up the ideal of the autonomous city as the Greeks had 
done. In its ideal, their city was rather a kind of municipality: 
with Dante, under the “universal monarchy” of the restored 
Empire; with Petrarch and more distinctly with Machiavelli, 
under Italy as a national State, unified by any practicable 
means. Even in its diminished form, the old type of republic 
was exceedingly favourable to the reviving culture of Europe; 
but the prestige of the national States around was too strong 
for it to survive except as an interesting accident. 

The present type of free State is one to which no terminal 
form can be assigned. In England and in America, in France 
and in Italy, not to speak of the mixed forms existing else- 
where, it is still at the stage of growth. The yet living rival 
with which it stands confronted is the Russian continuation 
or reproduction of Christian theocracy in its Byzantine form}?. 

1 This epilogue, sketching the political transition to modern Europe, 
seemed necessary for the sake of formal completeness, although the bearing 
of political history on the history of philosophy is much less direct in modern 
than in ancient times. Since 1901 (the date of the first edition), war and 


revolution have changed the aspect of things indicated in the last sentence of 
the chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STAGES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Ar the time of the Persian wars the civilisation of the East 
was in complexity, specialism, organised industry—whatever 
relative importance we may attach to those features of pro- 
gress—in all probability ahead of the civilisation of Greece. 
The conscious assumption of self-government by the Greek 
cities had, however, been closely followed by the beginnings 
of what we may call speculative science, which was a distinc- 
tive product of the Greek intellect. For this, the starting-point 
was furnished by the empirical observations of Egyptians and 
Chaldaeans, made with a view to real or fancied utility— 
measurement of land or prediction of future events. The 
earliest Greek philosophers, natives of the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, and thus on the borders of the fixed and the grow- 
ing civilisations, took up a few generalised results of the long 
and laborious but unspeculative accumulation of facts and 
methods by the leisured priesthoods! of Egypt and Babylonia, 
and forthwith entered upon the new paths of cosmical 
theorising without regard to authoritative tradition, and of 
deductive thinking about numbers and figures without regard 
to immediate utility. As early as Pythagoras, still in the sixth 
century B.c., speculative science had begun to show signs of 
its later division into philosophy properly so-called, and posi- 
tive science; the first special sciences to become detached, 
after mathematics, being those to which mathematical treat- 
ment seemed applicable. All this took place before the con- 
tinuous movement of reflective thinking on human knowledge, 


1 This way of putting the matter seems to reconcile the accounts of the 
invention of geometry in Egypt given by Herodotus and Aristotle, which 
Prof. Burnet (Harly Greek Philosophy, 1st ed., Introduction, p. 19) finds dis- 
erepant. Herodotus assigns the motive, viz. “the necessity of measuring the 
lands afresh after the inundations’’; Aristotle the condition that made it 
possible, viz. “the leisure enjoyed by the priestly caste.” 
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which marks a new departure in philosophy, not its first origin, 
began at Athens. 

The emotion in which philosophy and science had their 
common source was exactly the same in ancient Greece and 
in renascent Europe. Plato and Aristotle, like Descartes and 
Hobbes, define it as ‘““wonder.”’ The earliest thinkers did not 
define it at all. Their outlook has still something very im- 
personal. With them, there is little inquiry about happiness 
or the means of attaining it. When the speculative life has 
been lived by several generations of thinkers, and a self-con- 
scious theory of it is at length set forth, as at the opening of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the happiness involved in it is re- 
garded as something that necessarily goes with mere thinking 
and understanding. ' | 

This is the subjective form of early Greek philosophy. In 
objective content, it is marked by complete detachment from 
religion. No traditional authority is acknowledged. Myths 
are taken merely as offering points of contact, quite as fre- 
quently for attack as for interpretation in the sense of the 
‘individual thinker. The handling of them in either case is 
perfectly free. Results of the thought and observation of one 
thinker are summed up by him, not to be straightway ac- 
cepted by the next, but to be examined anew. The aim is 
insight, not edification. 3 

The general result is a conception of the cosmos in principle 
not unlike that of modern science; in detail necessarily crude, 
though still scientific in spirit, and often anticipating the 
latest phases of thought in remarkable ways. Even the repre- 
sentations of the earth as a disc floating on water, and of the 
stars as orifices in circular tubes containing fire, are less re- 
mote in spirit from modern objective science than the astro- 
nomy of later antiquity and of the instructed Middle Ages. 
This was far more accurate in its conception of shapes and 
magnitudes and apparent motions, but it was teleological in 
a way that purely scientific astronomy cannot be. The earliest 
Ionian thinkers, like modern men of science, imposed no teleo- 
logical conceptions on their astronomical theories. 

At the same time, early Greek philosophy was not merely 
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objective, as modern science has become. It was properly 
philosophical in virtue of its “‘hylozoism.”’ Life and mind, 
or their elements, were attributed to the world or its parts. 
Later, a more objective “naturalism” appears, as in the 
system of Democritus. Here the philosophical character is 
still retained by the addition of an explicit theory of know- 
ledge to the scientific explanation of the cosmos. ‘‘ Primary”’ 
and “secondary” qualities of matter are distinguished, and 
these last are treated as in a sense unreal. Thus the definite 
formulation of materialism is accompanied by the beginnings 
of subjective idealism. But with the earliest thinkers of all, 
there is neither an explicit theory of knowledge nor an ex- 
clusion of life and mind from the elements of things. 

The atomism of Democritus and his predecessors was the 
result of long thinking and perhaps of much controversy. 
The “Tonians,”’ down to Heraclitus, regarded the cosmos as 
continuously existing, but as ruled by change in all its parts 
if not also as a whole. The Eleatics, who came later, affirmed 
that unchanging Being alone exists: this is permanent and 
always identical; “‘not-being”’ absolutely does not exist, and 
change is illusory. The Being of Parmenides, it is now held}, 
was primarily the extended cosmos regarded as a closed sphere 
coincident with all that is. Yet, though the conception was 
in its basis physical and not metaphysical, the metaphysical 
abstraction made by Plato was doubtless implicit in it. And 
Parmenides himself evidently did not conceive reality as 
purely objective and mindless. If he had intended to convey 
that meaning, he would have been in violent contradiction 
with his predecessor Xenophanes, and this would hardly have 
escaped notice. The defect of Eleaticism was that apparent 
change received no satisfactory explanation, though an 
attempt was made to explain it in what Parmenides called 
a “deceptive” discourse as dealing with illusory opinion and 
no ionger with demonstrative truth. Atomism mediated be- 
tween this view and that of the Ionians by asserting a plurality 
of real beings, each having the characters of the Eleatic 


+ See Tannery, Pour 1’ Histoire de la Science Helléne, and Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy. 
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“‘being.”” “‘Not-being” for the atomists was empty space; 
change in the appearances of things was explained by mixture 
and separation of unchanging elements. The mechanical con- 
ception of the purely quantitative atom, which modern science 
afterwards took up, was completed by Democritus. Anaxa- 
goras, though fundamentally a mechanicist, did not deprive 
his atoms of quality. And Empedocles, along with ideas of 
mixture and separation—explained by the attractive and re- 
pulsive agents, at once forces and media, to which he gave 
the mythological names of Love and Strife—retained some- 
thing of the old hylozoism. Over against the material elements 
of things, Anaxagoras set Mind as the agent by which they 
are sifted from their primitive chaos. This was the starting- 
point for a new development, less purely disinterested than 
the first because more coloured by ethical and religious 
motives, but requiring even greater philosophic originality 
for its accomplishment. 

The new departure of philosophy, though adopting the 
Anaxagorean Mind as its starting-point, had its real source 
in the ethical and political reflection which began effectively 
with the Sophists and Socrates. To give this reflective atti- 
tude consistency, to set up the principles suggested by it 
against all exclusive explanations of reality from the material 
ground of things, and yet to do this without in the end letting 
go the notion of objective science, was the work of Plato. 
Aristotle continued Plato’s work, while carrying forward 
science independently and giving it relatively a more impor- 
tant position. One great characteristic result of the earlier 
thinking—the assertion that materially nothing is created and 
nothing destroyed—was assumed as an axiom both by Plato 
and by Aristotle whenever they had to deal with physics. 
They did not take up from the earlier thinkers those specific 
ideas that afterwards turned out the most fruitful scientific- 
ally—though Plato had a kind of atomic theory—but they 
affirmed physical law in its most general principle. This they 
subordinated to their metaphysics by the conception of a 
universal teleology. The teleological conception of nature 
there is good historical ground for attributing also to Socrates. 
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The special importance which Plato’s Timaeus acquired for 
his successors is due to its being the most definite attempt 
made by the philosopher himself to bring his distinctive 
thought into relation with objective science. Thus, in view 
of knowledge as it was in antiquity, the later Platonists were 
quite right in the stress they laid on this dialogue. 

For the period following upon the death of Aristotle, during 
which Stoicism and Epicureanism were the predominant 
schools, the most important part of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
thought was the ethical part. Both schools were, on the 
theoretical side, a return to naturalism as opposed to the 
Platonic and Aristotelian idealism. Both alike held that all 
reality is body; though the Stoics regarded it as continuous 
and the Epicureans as discrete. The soul, for the Stoics as for 
the Epicureans, was a particular kind of matter. The most 
fruitful conception in relation to the science of the future was 
preserved by Epicurus when he took up the Democritean idea 
of the atom, defined as possessing figured extension, resistance 
and weight; all “secondary” qualities being regarded as re- 
sulting from the changes of order and the interactions of the 
atoms. And, on the whole, the Epicureans appealed more to 
genuine curiosity about physics for itself1, though ostensibly 
cultivating it only as a means towards ridding human life of 
the fear of meddlesome gods. If the determinism of the Stoics 
was more rigorous, it did not prevent their undertaking the 
defence of some popular superstitions which the Epicureans 
have the credit of opposing. On the other hand, Stoicism did 
more for ethics. While both schools, in strict definition, were 
‘“‘eudaemonist,” the Stoics brought out far more clearly the 
social reference of morality. Their line of thought here, as the 
Academics and Peripatetics were fond of pointing out, could 
be traced back to Plato and Aristotle. So also could the 
teleology which they combined with their naturalism. But 
all the systems of the time were more or less eclectic. 

The social form under which the Stoics conceived of 
morality was the reference, no longer to a particular State, 


1 Mr Benn, in his Greek Philosophers, points out the resemblance of 
Lucretius in type of mind to the early physical thinkers of Greece. 
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but to a kind of universal State. Since the social reference 
in Greek morality had been originally to the “city,” the name 
was retained, but it was extended to the whole world, and the 
ideal morality was said to be that of a citizen of the world. 
This “‘cosmopolitanism” is prepared in Plato and Aristotle. 
Socrates (as may be seen in the Memorabilia of Xenophon) 
had already conceived the idea of a natural law or justice 
which is the same for all States. And in Aristotle that con- 
ception of “‘natural law” which, transmitted by Stoicism, had 
so much influence on the Roman jurisprudence, is definitely 
formulated!. The humanitarian side of Stoicism—which is 
not quite the same thing as its conception of universal justice 
—is plainly visible in Cicero?. 

Although Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, was by race half a 
Phoenician, it cannot be said that the East contributed any- 
thing definable to the content of his ethics. Its sources were 
evidently Greek. Down to the end of the ancient world, 
philosophy was continued by men of various races, but always 
by those who had taken the impress of Greek or of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation. 

The same general account is true of the Neo-Platonists. 
They too were men who had inherited or adopted the Hellenic 
tradition. On the ethical side they continue Stoicism; al- 
though in assigning a higher place to the theoretic virtues 


1 See the quotation and references given by Zeller, ii. 2, p. 646, n. 1. 
(Arisioile, Eng. Trans., ii. 175, n. 3.) 

2 See, in De Finibus, the exposition of Cato, deducing from the Stoic 
principles the existence of a “communis humani generis societas”’ (iii. 19, 62). 
““Bonitas” is expressly distinguished from “justitia”’ (c. 20, 66); cf. De Off. 
iii. 6, 28. In the fifth book of the De Finibus, Piso goes back for the origin of 
the whole doctrine to the Platonists and Peripatetics. The following sentence 
(c. 23, 65) sums up the theory: “In omni autem honesto, de quo loquimur, 
nihil est tam illustre nec quod latius pateat quam coniunctio inter homines 
hominum et quasi quaedam societas et communicatio utilitatum et ipsa 
caritas generis humani, quae nata a primo satu, quod a procreatoribus nati 
diliguntur et tota domus coniugio et stirpe coniungitur, serpit sensim foras, 
cognationibus primum, tum affinitatibus, deinde amicitiis, post vicinitatibus, 
tum civibus et iis, qui publice socii atque amici sunt, deinde totius complexu 
gentis humanae; quae animi affectio suum cuique tribuens atque hanc, quam 
dico, societatem coniunctionis humanae munifice et aeque tuens iustitia dicitur, 
cui sunt adiunctae pietas, bonitas, liberalitas, benignitas, comitas, quaeque 
sunt generis eiusdem.” 
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they return to an earlier view. Their genuine originality is in 
psychology and metaphysics. Having gone to the centre 
of Plato’s idealistic thought, they demonstrated, by a new 
application of its principles, the untenableness of the Stoic 
materialism; and, after the long intervening period, they 
succeeded in defining more rigorously than Plato had done, 
in psychology the idea of consciousness, in metaphysics the 
idea of immaterial and subjective existence. Scientifically, 
they incorporated elements of every doctrine with the ex- 
ception of Epicureanism; going back with studious interest 
to the pre-Socratics, many fragments of whom the latest Neo- 
Platonist commentators rescued just as they were on the 
point of being lost. On the subjective side, they carried 
thought to the highest point reached in antiquity. And 
neither in Plotinus, the great original thinker of the school, 
nor in his successors, was this the result of mystical fancies 
or of Oriental influences. These, when they appeared, were 
superinduced. No idealistic philosophers have ever applied 
closer reasoning or subtler analysis to the relations between 
the inner and the outer world. If the school to some extent 
*‘Orientalised,”’ in this it followed Plato; and it diverged far 
less from Hellenic ideals than Plato himself. 

A certain affinity of Plato with the East has often been 
noticed. This led him to the most remarkable previsions of 
the later movement of the world. The system of caste in the 
Republic is usually said to be an anticipation of the mediaeval 
order of society. Now in the introduction to the Timaeus and 
in the Critias, the social order of Egypt is identified in its 
determining principles with that of the ideal State, and both 
with the constitution of pre-historic Athens, also regarded as 
ideal. Hence it becomes evident that, for his specialisation 
and grading of social functions, Plato got the hint from the 
Egyptian caste of occupations!. Thus his ideal society is in 
contact, on one side with the pre-Hellenic East, on the other 
side with the Orientalised Europe of the Middle Ages. By its 
communism it touches modern schemes of reform?. 


1 Cf. Arist. Pol. iv. (vii.) 9, 13829 b 23: 6 5& xywpicpuds 6 Kara yévos TOD 
moTiKoU mAHOous €& Alydmrrou. * See Appendix I. 
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Mr Benn has remarked that the stages of degeneration from 
the ideal aristocracy to a tyranny, set forth in the Republic, 
are the same as the actual stages of degeneration of the 
Roman State. To this it may be added that in the Laws 
Plato lays down the exact conditions that concurred for the 
establishment of Christianity. The problem is to get a new 
system of legislation received in the projected colony. For 
this he finds that, though citizens from the same State are 
better in so far as they are likely to be more orderly, yet they 
will be too attached to their own laws. There is therefore an 
advantage in beginning with a mixture of colonists from 
several States. The character of such colonists will make the 
task in any case difficult, but the most favourable condition 
is that the ideas of a great legislator should be taken up by a 
young and vigorous tyrant. Generalise a little, putting for 
a single legislator the succession of those who formulated 
ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline, and for a single tyrant 
the consummated autocracy of the later Roman Empire, and 
the conditions are historically given. For there was, in the 
cosmopolitan Empire, exactly that mixture of different in- 
herited customs which Plato desiderates. Add, what is con- 
tinually insisted on in the Laws, that towards getting par- 
ticular precepts enforced it would conduce much if they could 
be regarded as proceeding from a god, and it will be seen that 
here also the precise condition of success was laid down. 

The philosopher even anticipated some of the actual legis- 
lation of the Church. In the tenth book of the Laws, he pro- 
poses a system of religious persecution. Three classes of the 
impious are to be cast out,—those who deny the existence of 
all gods, those who say that the gods take no heed of human 
affairs, and those who say that they can be bought off with 
prayers and-gifts; or, aS we) may put it compendiously,— 
Atheists, Epicureans and €atholics. As, however, the last 
class would have been got rid of with least compunction, the 
anticipation here was by no means exact. And probably none 
of these glimpses, extraordinary as they were, into the strange 
transformation that was to come in a thousand years, had any 
influence in bringing it to pass. 
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The Neo-Platonists would have carried out an ethical re- 
form of polytheism in the spirit of the Republic and the Laws; 
but they did not propose to set up persecution as a sanction. 
On the contrary, they were the champions of the old intellec- 
tual liberty of Hellenism against the new theocracy. One of 
the most Orientalising sayings to be found in the later 
Platonists, namely, that the “‘barbarians”’ have an advantage 
over the Greeks in the stability of their institutions and 
doctrines as contrasted with the Greek innovating spirit’, 
occurs both in the Timaeus and in the Laws?. And Plato’s 
attack, in the Republic, on the myths of Greek religion, was 
continued by the Christians, not by his Neo-Platonic succes- 
sors; who sought to defend by allegorical interpretations 
whatever they could not accept literally; or at least, in re- 
pudiating the fables, did not advocate the expulsion of the 
poets. 

It is to be remembered further that in the philosophical 
tradition of antiquity even more than in its general culture, 
the republican ideal was always upheld. Aristotle as well as 
Plato, it is true, was less favourable than the statesmen, 
orators and historians of the great Athenian period to personal 
spontaneity uncontrolled by the authority of the State. But 
of course what the philosophers desired was the supremacy of 
reason, not of arbitrary will. Licence in the city seemed to 
them condemnable on this ground among others, that under 
the show of liberty it paved the way for a tyrant. And the 
later schools, in which philosophy had fixed a sort of official 


1 Quoted by Ritter and Preller (Historia Philosophiae Graecae, 7th ed. 
547 b) from the De Mysteriis formerly attributed to Iamblichus (vii. 5, ed. 
Parthey, p. 259): meraBadrréoueva del dia Thy KatvoTouiay Kal wapavoulay Tay 
“EAAjvwv ovdév tmaverat...BdpBapor dé pdvipor tots HOeow dvTes Kal Tots Adyos 
BeBaiws Tots avrots éuuévovor. 

2 Allowance being made for the point of view, the two aspects of Plato are 
appreciated with perfect exactitude by Joseph de Maistre in his vituperation 
of the Greek spirit. (Du Pape, livre iv. ch. 7.) Plato’s “positive and eternal 
dogmas,” says the brilliant reactionary, “portent si clairement le cachet 
oriental que, pour le méconnaitre, il faut n’avoir jamais entrevu |’ Asie....I1 
y avait en lui un sophiste et un théologien, ou, si l’on veut, un Grec et un 
Chaldéen. On n’entend pas ce philosophe si on ne le lit pas avec cette idée 
toujours présente & l’esprit.”’ 
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attitude, were always understood to be hostile to despotism}. 
The Stoics in particular had this reputation, which they 
justified under the early Empire. That the Neo-Platonists, 
although by their time philosophy had almost ceased to have 
a political branch, were still of the ancient tradition, is proved 
by the republican spirit of Julian, who had received from 
them his self-chosen training?. In the chiefs of the school 
also, slight indications to the same effect may be discerned. 
This attitude of the philosophers had its importance in pre- 
serving the memory of the higher ideal notwithstanding the 
inevitable descent due to circumstance. And even in the early 
Middle Ages, deriving their knowledge of antiquity as they 
did mainly from a few late compilations, such discussions as 
there are on the origin of society and of government seem 
traceable to reminiscences from the philosophic schools; the 
idea of a social contract in particular coming probably from 
the Epicureans. 

1 Cf. Sueton. Nero, 52: “Liberalis disciplinas omnis fere puer attigit. Sed 
a philosophia eum mater avertit, monens imperaturo contrariam esse.” 

2 Julian’s refusal to be addressed by the title decwéryns customary in the 
East, did not conciliate the “average sensual man” of Antioch. See Miso- 
pogon, 343 C—344 a: decrérns elvar od Pas odde avéxy TotTO dkovwy, adda Kai 
dyavaxreis,...dovreve 5 Nuds dvayKdges dpxovor kal vouos. Kalror moow 
Kpeirrov nv ovomdgerbar pév oe decrdrny, épyw dé éav nuds eivar édevGépous;... 
ageis 6€ TIHv Kn Kal TOds uiwous Kal TOUS d6pxnoTas GrodkwWEKAS NUGY THY TOL. 


CHAPTER III 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS IN 
LATER ANTIQUITY 


Tuovex philosophy at its beginning among the Ionians had 
broken with traditional authority as completely as it has ever 
_ done since, religion and free speculation did not cease to inter- 
act. In some points, however, their developments were inde- 
pendent. Religious developments independent of philosophy 
were the establishment and the increased attention paid to 
the “‘mysteries,”” and the importation of new worships from 
Egypt and Asia Minor. It was also due rather to a new 
development of religion than to philosophy, that more definite 
and vivid beliefs came to be popularly held about the immor- 
tality of the soul and about future rewards and punishments; 
though philosophers of religious mind sought to impress these 
doctrines along with the general conception of a providential 
government of the universe. In the Homeric poems, the soul 
goes away to the underworld as soon as the corpse is burnt, 
and can never afterwards reappear in the world of living men. 
Yet much later, in the dramatists, the ghost is invoked as 
still having active powers in this world. Here there is perhaps 
a survival of a stage of belief more primitive than the Homeric, 
rather than a development'; but in the notion of definite 
places of reward and punishment there was clearly some 
growth of belief. Perhaps the mythical treatment of immor- 
tality by which Plato follows up his arguments for it on 
speculative grounds, is more a reaction of older religion on 
philosophy than an application of philosophy to religion. To 
the exact truth of the representations given, the philosopher 
never commits himself, but merely contends that something 
of the kind is probably true, as against the imaginations in 
Homer of a world of lifeless shades contrasted in their un- 
reality with the vigour and bloom of life on earth. This side 
1 Rohde (Psyche, i.) finds evidences of such survival in Hesiod. 
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of Plato’s teaching had for a long time not much influence. 
It became influential in proportion as religion revived. With 
Aristotle and the naturalistic schools, personal immortality 
almost went out of sight. The Epicureans denied the immor- 
tality of the human soul altogether, and with the Stoies sur- 
vival of consciousness after death, if admitted at all, was only 
till the end of a cycle or “great year.” The religious belief, 
and especially the belief in Tartarus, became, however, in the 
end vigorous enough to furnish one point of contact for a new 
religion that could make it still more definite and terrible. 
And one side of the new religion was prepared for by the 
notion, more or less seriously encouraged, that those who 
partook of the mysteries had somehow a privileged position 
among the dead!. This of course was discountenanced by the 
most religious philosophers; though they came to hold that it 
showed a certain want of piety towards ancestral beliefs to 
make light of initiation into the native mysteries. 

Ancient religion and philosophy had not always been on 
such amicable terms as are implied in this last approximation. 
Especially at the beginning, when philosophy was a new 
thing, what may be called a sporadic intolerance was mani- 
fested towards it. Indeed, had this not been so, it would be 
necessary to allow that human nature has since then changed 
fundamentally. Without such germs of intolerance, its later 
developments would have been inconceivable. What can be 
truly said is that the institutions of antiquity were altogether 
unfavourable to the organisation of it. The death of Socrates 
had political more perhaps than religious motives. It has even 
been maintained that serious intolerance first appeared in the 
Socratic school itself?. Plato, it is clear, would have been 
quite willing that an ethical reform of religion should be 
carried out by force. After the first collision, however, re- 
ligion on the one side remained unorganised, and philosophy 
on the other side practically free. 


+ Ci. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, Lecture X. 


* This is the thesis of a very suggestive little book by M. G. Sorel, entitled 
Le Procés de Socrate (1889). 
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How far was popular polytheism taken seriously? That it 
was not taken seriously by the philosophers is quite evident. 
Perhaps the Epicureans reacted on it less than any other 
school; for they conceived of their ethical ideal as realised by 
the many gods named in mythology, and they had no other 
divinities. Their quarrel was not with polytheism as such, 
but with the belief in gods who interrupted their divine tran- 
quillity to interfere in the affairs of mortals. The belief of the 
philosophic schools generally was some form of theism, or, 
as in the case of the Stoics, pantheism, by which the gods 
of mythology, if recognised at all, were subordinated to a 
supreme intelligence or allegorised into natural forces. The 
later philosophers made use of more elaborate accommoda- 
tions. Aristotle had rejected polytheism in so many words. 
Plato had dismissed it with irony. Their successors needed 
those explicit theories of a rationalising kind which Plato 
thought rather idle. For the educated world, both in earlier 
and later antiquity, Cudworth’s position is probably in the 
main true, that a sort of monotheism was held over and above 
all ideas of gods and daemons. 

Thus the controversy between Christian assailants and 
pagan defenders of the national religions was not really a con- 
troversy between monotheism and polytheism. The cham- 
pions of the old gods contended only for the general reason- 
ableness of the belief that different parts of the earth have 
been distributed to different powers, divine though sub- 
ordinate?. And in principle the Christians could have no 
objection to this. They themselves often held with regard to: 
angels what the pagans attributed to gods; or even allowed 
the real agency of the pagan gods, but called them ‘“‘daemons,”’ 
holding them to be evil beings. The later paganism also 
allowed the existence of evil daemons, and had a place for 
angels among supernatural powers. Perhaps there is here a trace 
of influence from the Eastern gnosis; though Proclus insisted 
that the name is not peculiar to “the barbarian theosophy,”’ 
but was applied of old to genuinely Hellenic divinities?. 

1 Cf. Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, p. 67. 
2 See Comm. in Remp., ed. Kroll, ii. 255: ov fevixdv 7d dvoua Kai BapBapov 
2—2 
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It is often represented as a paradox that the Christian idea 
of a suffering God should have triumphed over what is sup- 
posed to have been the universal prejudice of paganism that 
to suffer is Incompatible with divinity. There is no real 
paradox. Ideas of suffering gods were everywhere, and the 
worship of them became the most popular. The case is really 
this. The philosophers held that absolutely divine beings— 
who are notthe gods of fable—are “‘impassible.’’ In oratorical 
apologies for the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, this philo- 
sophic view of the divinity had to be met. On the other hand, 
the Christians made most of their converts among those who 
were not philosophers. By their mode of appeal, they got the 
advantage at once of a rigorous monotheism such as philo- 
sophy was tending to diffuse, and of the idea that expiations 
could be performed by incarnate and suffering deities, such 
as were believed in over all the pagan world. Exactly with 
this kind of popular paganism philosophy had had its quarrel. 
Of Xenophanes, the earliest explicitly monotheistic philo- 
sopher, it is related that, being asked by the people of Elea 
whether they should sacrifice to Leucothea and lament for 
her, he replied: “If you think her a god, do not lament; if 
human, do not sacrifice1.”” The same view was taken by later 
philosophers. It was against this, and not against the 
popular imaginations, that such sayings as the well-known 
one of Tertullian were directed?. 

Coinciding with the rise of Christianity there was, as has 
lately come to be recognised, a revival, not a decline, of 
ancient religion. The semblance of decline is due to the 
effect produced on modern readers by the literature of the 
later Roman Republic and earlier Empire, which proceeded 
for the most part from the sceptical minority. This impression 


Oeocodias wovns, GANG Kal IdaTwr ev miihs Tov ‘Epujy xat tiv “Ipw beav 
ayyéXous cival pov. 

1 Arist.Rhet. ii. 23,1400 b 5. (R. P. 81a.) Zevoddrns "EXedrats Epwrdow et 
biwor 7H Aevkobéa Kal OpnvGow 7 uy, cwveBodrever, ef wev Gedy brohawBavovor, 
un Opnvety, ef S avOpwrov, un Ove. 

2 Tert. De Carne Christi, c. 5: “Natus est Dei Filius; non pudet, quia 
pudendum est: et mortuus est Dei Filius; prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum 
est: et sepultus, resurrexit; certum est, quia impossibile.” 
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has been corrected by the evidence of archaeology. So far as 
there was a real decline in the worship of the old gods, it 
meant only a desertion of indigenous cults for more exciting 
ones from the East, First there appeared the cult of the 
Oriental Bacchus, then of Cybele and of Isis. And all these 
present curious analogies with Christianity. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance that from the Bacchae of Kuripides,—which 
is essentially a picture of the uncontrollable frenzy aroused 
by devotion to a lately born son of Zeus, persecuted and after- 
wards triumphant, coming from the East,—many lines were 
transferred to the Christus Patienst. The neglect of the altars 
of the gods spoken of by Lucian may be explained by this 
transfer of devotion. In the dialogue Qedv ’ExxAnaia, the 
Hellenic gods are called together with a view to the expulsion 
of intruding barbarian divinities, such as those that wear 
Persian or Assyrian garments, and above all “the brutish’ 
gods of Nile,’ who, as Zeus himself is obliged to admit, are 
a scandal to Olympus. Momus insinuates that the purge will 
not turn out easy, since few of the gods, even among the 
Hellenic ones themselves, if they come to be closely examined, 
will be able to prove the purity of their race. Such an attempt 
at conservative reform as is here satirised by Lucian no doubt 
represented what was still the attitude of classical culture in 
the second century; as may be seen by the invective of 
Juvenal against the Egyptian religion. Later, the syncretism 
that took in deities of every nationality came to be adopted 
by the defenders of classicism. It is this kind of religious 
syncretism, rather than pure classicism, that revives at the 
Renaissance. The apology not only for the Greek gods but 
for those of Egypt, as in truth all diverse representations of 
the same divinity, is undertaken m one of Bruno’s dialogues, 
What makes this the more remarkable is that Bruno probably 
got the hint for his Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante precisely 
from the dialogue of Lucian just referred to. 

The nearest approach in the Hellenic world to the idea of a 


1 See the notes in Paley’s edition of Euripides. The Christus Patiens was 
formerly attributed to Gregory Nazianzen, but is now held to be of much 
later date. 
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personal religious revelation was made by the philosophic sect 
of the Pythagoreans. The early history of the sect is mainly 
the account of an attempt at ethico-political regulation of 
cities in the south of Italy by oligarchies imbued with the 
philosophical and religious ideas of Pythagoras. These oli- 
garchies made themselves intensely unpopular, and the Pytha- 
gorean associations were violently suppressed. Afterwards 
remains of the societies combined to form a school specially 
devoted to geometry and astronomy, and in astronomy re- 
markable for suggestions of heliocentric ideas. Till we come 
to the Neo-Pythagoreans of about the first century B.c., the 
history of the school is obscure. Its religious side is observable 
in this, that those who claim to be of the Pythagorean succes- 
sion appeal more than other philosophers to the recorded 
sayings of the founder, and try to formulate a minute dis- 
cipline of daily life in accordance with his precepts. The 
writings, mostly pseudonymous, attributed by them to early 
Pythagoreans? are in composition extremely eclectic, borrow- 
ing freely from the Stoics as well as from Plato and Aristotle. 
Coincidences were explained by the assumption that other 
philosophers had borrowed from Pythagoras. The approach 
of the Neo-Pythagorean school to the idea of a revelation is 
illustrated by the circumstance that Apollonius of Tyana, to 
whom in the first century 4.D. miracles and a religious mission 
were attributed, was a Pythagorean. The lives of Pythagoras 
himself, by Porphyry and Iamblichus, are full of the marvels 
related in older documents from which both alike drew. 
According to Zeller, the peculiar doctrines and the ascetic 
discipline of the Essenes are to be ascribed to Neo-Pytha- 
gorean rather than to Indian or Persian influences. Their 
asceticism—an essentially non-Judaic character—has in any 
case to be explained from a foreign source; and its origin from 
this particular Hellenic source is on the whole the most prob- 
able, because of the number of detailed coincidences both in 
method of life and in doctrine. 

Closely connected with the idea of the cosmical harmony, 
so strongly accentuated in the Pythagorean school, is the 


1 Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 100-3, gives a long list of them. 
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adoration of the stars thought of as animated beings, which 
became in quite a special manner the philosophic religion. 
This may have been first suggested by the star-worship 
associated with the empirical observations of the Chaldaeans, 
from which the Greek rational astronomy arose. There is not 
much trace of this form of religion in Greek polytheism at its 
first mythological stage. The genuine gods of Greece were 
essentially anthropomorphic. In a passage of Aristophanes? 
it is even said that the sun and moon are distinctively the gods 
of the barbarians. The earliest philosophers did not treat the 
heavenly bodies as in any special way divine, but regarded 
them as composed of the same kinds of matter as the other 
and lower bodies of the universe. When popular religion 
thought it an impiety on the part of Anaxagoras to explain 
the nature and action of the sun without introducing divine 
agency, the divine agency required was no doubt of an anthro- 
pomorphic kind,—that of a charioteer for example. By Plato 
and Aristotle the divinity of the stars themselves was affirmed; 
and it afterwards became an article of faith with what we 
may call pagan philosophical orthodoxy. It was for the 
philosophers a mode of expressing the teleological relation 
between the supreme Deity and the animated universe. The 
heavenly bodies, according to the theory, were placed in 
spheres to give origin by their motions to the ideas of time 
and number, and to bring about the succession of day and 
night and the changes of the seasons for the good of men and 
other animals. That they might do this, they were endowed 
with ruling intelligences superior to man’s and more lasting. 
For the animating principle of the stars, unimpeded by any 
process of growth or decay, can energise continuously at its 
height, whereas human souls, being temporarily united to 
‘portions of unstable matter, lapse through such union from 


1 Quoted in Blakesley’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 210, n. 
TP. 7 yap cedjvn XH Tavodpyos 7AL0s, 
vuty émiBoudevovTe Trodvy HON xX povor, 
Tots BapBdporoe mpodidorov Thy ‘EANdGa. 
EP. iva ri 5é€ rovro Spdrov; TP. o71y vi Ala 
neets mev div QUouev, ToUTOLCL dé 
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the condition of untroubled intellectual activity. This theory, 
founded by Plato in the Timaeus, was an assertion of teleo- 
logical optimism against the notion that the stars are products 
of chance-aggregation. As such, it was defended by Plotinus 
against the pessimism of the Christian Gnosties, who—going 
beyond the Epicureans, as he says—regarded the present 
world as the work of an imperfect or of an evil creator. And 
in the latest period of the Neo-Platonie school at Athens, a 
high place was given, among the devotional usages adopted 
from the older national religions, to those that had reference 
to the heavenly bodies. 

A current form taken by this modification of star-worship 
was astrology. Its wide dissemination in Italy is known from 
the edicts expelling the so-called ““mathematici”’ or “ Chal- 
daei,”’ as well as from the patronage they nevertheless ob- 
tained at the courts of emperors. Along with magic or 
“theurgy,’’ it came to be practised by some though not by 
all the members of the Neo-Platonic school. Plotinus him- 
self, as a true successor of Plato, minimised where he could 
not entirely deny the possibility of astrological predictions 
and of magical influences, and discouraged the resort to them 
even if supposed rea]. In his school, from first to last, there 
were always two sections: on the one hand those who, in their 
attachment to the old religion and aversion from the new, 
inquired curiously into all that was still preserved in local 
traditions about human intercourse with gods or daemons; 
and on the other hand those who devoted themselves entirely 
to the cultivation of philosophy in a scientific spirit, or, if of 
more religious mind, aimed at mystical union with the highest 
God as the end of virtue and knowledge. This union, accord- 
ing to the general position of the school, was in no case 
attainable by magical practices, which at best brought the 
soul into relation with subordinate divine powers. According 
to those even who attached most importance to “theurgy,”’ 
it was to be regarded as a means of preparation for the soul 
itself in its progress, not as having any influence on the 
divinity. One here and there, it was allowed, might attain to 
the religious consummation of philosophy without external 
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aids, but for the majority they were necessary. As “‘magical”’ 
powers, when real, were held to be due to a strictly “‘natural”’ 
sympathy of each part of the universe with all the rest, and - 
as this was not denied, on scientific grounds, by the opponents 
of magic, the theoretical difference between the two parties 
was less than might be supposed. It did not prevent philo- 
sophers of opposite views on this point from being on friendly 
terms with each other. The real chasm was between the 
philosophers who, however they might aspire after what they 
had heard of Eastern wisdom, had at heart the continuance 
of the Hellenic tradition, and those believers in a new revela- 
tion who, even if giving to their doctrines a highly speculative 
form, like the Gnostics!, yet took up a revolutionary attitude 
towards the whole of ancient culture. . 


1 See Appendix IT. 


CHAPTER IV 
PLOTINUS AND HIS NEAREST PREDECESSORS 


A. NAME once customarily but incorrectly applied to the Neo- 
Platonist school was “‘the School of Alexandria.” The his- 
torians who used the name were aware that it was not strictly 
correct, and now it seems to be again passing out of use. That 
the Neo-Platonic teachers were not in any close association 
with the scientific specialists and literary critics of the Alex- 
andrian Museum was elaborately demonstrated by Matter in 
a work which is really a History of the School—or rather 
Schools—of Alexandria, and not, like those of Vacherot and 
Jules Simon bearing the same general title, of Neo-Platonism. 
In his third volume (1848) Matter devotes a special section to 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, “falsely called Alexandrian,”’ 
and there he treats it as representing a mode of thought 
secretly antipathetic to the scientific spirit of the Museum. 
This, however, is an exaggeration. Of the obscure antipathy 
which he thinks existed, he does not bring any tangible 
evidence; and, in fact, when Neo-Platonism had become the 
philosophy of the Graeco-Roman world, it was received at 
Alexandria as elsewhere. What is to be avoided is merely the 
ascription of a peculiar local association that did not exist. 
To the Jewish Platonism of Philo and to the Christian Pla- 
tonism of Clement and Origen the name of “ Alexandrian” 
may be correctly applied; for it was at Alexandria that both 
types of thought were elaborated. To the Hellenic Platonism 
of Plotinus and his school it has no proper application. Plo- 
tinus indeed received his philosophical training at Alexandria 
under Ammonius Saccas; but it was not till long after, at 
Rome, that he began to put forth a system of his own. After 
his death, knowledge of his system, through Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, diffused itself over all parts of the Roman Empire 
where there was any care for philosophy. Handed on by the 
suecessors of Iamblichus, the doctrine of Plotinus at last 
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gained the assent of the occupants of Plato’s chair in the 
Academy. The one brilliant period of Neo-Platonism at 
Alexandria was when it was expounded there by Hypatia. 
Its last great names are not those of Alexandrian teachers, 
but those of the ‘‘Platonic successors” at Athens, among 
whom by far the most distinguished was Proclus. 

The school remained always in reality the school of Plotinus. 
From the direction impressed by him it derived its unity. 
A history of Neo-Platonism must therefore set out from the 
activity of Plotinus as teacher and thinker. Of this activity 
an account sufficient in the main points is given by his dis- 
ciple Porphyry, who edited his writings and wrote his life?. 

Through the reticence of Plotinus himself, the date and 
place of his birth are not exactly recoverable. This reticence 
Porphyry connects with an ascetic repugnance to the body. 
It was only by stealth that a portrait of the master could be 
taken; his objection, when asked to sit to a painter, being the 
genuinely Platonic one that a picture was but an “‘image of an 
image.’ Why perpetuate this when the body itself is a mere 
image of reality? Hence also the philosopher did not wish 
to preserve the details of his outward history. Yet in his 
aesthetic criticism he is far from taking a merely depreciating 
view of the fine arts. His purpose seems to have been to 
prevent a cult of him from arising among his disciples. He 
would not tell his birthday, lest there should be a special 
celebration of it, as there had come to be of the birthdays of 
other philosophers?; although he himself used to keep the 
traditional birthday-feasts of Socrates and Plato?. 

According to Eunapius‘, he was born at Lyco (or Lycopolis) 
in Egypt. From Porphyry’s Life the year of his birth is 
inferred to be 204 or 205. In his twenty-eighth year, being 

1 Porphyry’s Life is prefixed to the edition of Plotinus by R. Volkmann 
(Teubner, 1883, 4), from which the citations in the present volume are made. 

Cicero treats the direction of Epicurus that his birthday should be 
celebrated after his death as a weakness in a philosopher. De Fin. ii. 31, 102: 
“Haec non erant eius, qui innumerabilis mundos infinitasque regiones, 
quarum nulla esset ora, nulla extremitas, mente peragravisset.”” In the last 
two words there is an evident allusion to Lucr. i. 74. 


_ 3 Porph. Vita Plotini, 2. 
* Vitae Philosophorum ac Sophistarum (Plotinus). 
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dissatisfied with the other Alexandrian teachers of philosophy 
whom he frequented, he was taken by a friend to Ammonius. 
When he had heard him, he said to his companion: “This is 
the man of whom I was in search” (todtov éfyrovy). With 
Ammonius he remained eleven years. At the end of that time, 
he became eager to learn something definite of the philosophy 
that was cultivated among the Persians and Indians. Ac- 
cordingly, in his thirty-ninth year he joined the expedition 
which Gordian was preparing against Persia (242). The Km- 
peror was killed in Mesopotamia, and, the expedition having 
failed, Plotinus with difficulty escaped to Antioch. At the age 
of forty, he went to Rome (244); where, for ten whole years, 
though giving philosophical instruction, he wrote nothing. 
He began to write in the first year of the reign of Gallienus 
(254). In 263, when Plotinus was about fifty-nine, Porphyry, 
then thirty years of age, first came into relation with him. 
Plotinus had by that time written twenty-one “books,”’ on 
such topics as had presented themselves in lectures and dis- 
cussions, These Porphyry found issued to a few. Under the 
stimulus of new discussions, and urged by himself and an 
earlier pupil, Amelius Gentilianus, who had come to him in 
his third year at Rome, Plotinus now, in the six years that 
Porphyry was with him, wrote twenty-four more books. The 
procedure was as before; the books taking their starting-point 
from the questions that oceurred!. While Porphyry was in 
Sicily, whither he had retired about 268, Plotinus sent him in 
all nine more books. In 270, during this absence, Plotinus 
died in Campania. After his death, Amelius consulted the 
Delphic oracle on his lot, and received a response placing him 
among the happy daemons, which Porphyry transcribes in 
full?. 

Among the hearers of Plotinus, as Porphyry relates, were 
not a few senators. Of these was Rogatianus, who carried 
philosophic detachment so far as to give up all his possessions, 
dismiss all his slaves, and resign his senatorial rank. Having 
before suffered severely from the gout, he now, under the 


1 VY. Plot. 5: é« mpocxaipwy mpoBdrnuarwv ras Urobéces AaBovTa. 
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abstemious rule of life he adopted, completely recovered'. To 
Plotinus were entrusted many wards of both sexes, to the 
interests of whose property he carefully attended. During the 
twenty-six years of his residence at Rome, he acted as umpire 
in a great number of disputes, which he was able to settle 
without ever exciting enmity. Porphyry gives some examples 
of his insight into character, and takes this occasion to explain 
the reason of his own retirement into Sicily. Plotinus had 
detected him meditating suicide; and, perceiving that the 
cause was only a “disease of melancholy,” persuaded him to 
go away for a time”. One or two marvellous stories are told 
in order to illustrate the power Plotinus had of resisting 
malignant influences, and the divine protection he was under’. 
He was especially honoured by the Emperor Gallienus‘ and 
his wife Salonina, and was almost permitted to carry out a 
project of restoring a ruined city in Campania,—said to have 
been once a “city of philosophers®,’’—which he was to govern 
according to the Platonic Laws, giving it the name of “‘ Plato- 
nopolis®.’’ The fortunes of the scheme are curiously recalled 
by those of Berkeley’s projected university in the Bermudas. 
At the time of this project, Plotinus must have been already 
engaged in the composition of his philosophical books. As 
Porphyry relates, no external demands on his attention, with 
whatever good will and practical success he might respond to 
them, could break the continuity of his meditations, which he 
had always the power to resume exactly at the point where 
he had left off. Of the characteristics of his lecturing, his 
disciple gives a sympathetic picture’. He did not care for 
personal controversy; as was shown by his commissioning his 
pupils to reply to attacks on his positions. Porphyry mentions 
PY Pat. t = Loid. \T. 3 Ibid. 10. 
4 Gallienus tolerated Christianity. He was a man of considerable accom- 
plishments, though the historians do not speak highly of him as a ruler. 
5 This apparently means, as has been conjectured (R. P. 508 f.), that it had 


formerly been ruled by a Pythagorean society. 

6 V. Plot. 12. 
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a case in which he himself was set to answer an unedifying 
discourse of the rhetor Diophanest. The books of Plotinus, 
as we have seen, were not composed on any general plan. 
Porphyry relates that, through a weakness of the eyes, he 
‘never read over again what he had once written. His gram-. 
matical knowledge of Greek remained imperfect, and the 
revision as well as editing of his writings was committed to 
Porphyry, from whom proceeds the arrangement of the six 
“Enneads,’’—the name the fifty-four books received from 
their ordering in groups of nine. While he worked in this 
irregular way, the character of his thought was extremely 
systematic. He evidently possessed his doctrine as a whole 
from the time when he began to write. Yet in detail, even 
to the very last books, in which Porphyry thought he observed 
a decline of power, he has always something effectively new to 
add. 

In addition to the grouping according to subjects, which he 
adopted for his arrangement of the Enneads as we have them, 
Porphyry has put on record an alternative ordering which 
may be taken as at least approximately chronological. The 
chronological order is certain as regards the succession of the 
main groups. Of these there are three, or, more exactly, four; 
the third group being divided into two sub-groups. At the 
beginning of the second main group also the order of four 
books is certain. For the rest, Porphyry does not definitely 
state that the books are all in chronological order; but, as his 
general arrangement in this enumeration is chronological, we 
may take it that he carried it through in detail as far as he 
could; and, as a matter of fact, links of association can often 
be detected in passing consecutively from one book to an- 
other. For reading, I have found this order on the whole 
more convenient than the actual grouping of the Enneads. 

When the books are read in this chronological order, the 
psychological starting-point of the system becomes particu- 
larly obvious, the main positions about the soul coming early 
in the series. In the exposition that is to follow*, these will 
be set forth first. After Psychology will come Metaphysics, 
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then in succession Cosmology (with Theodicy), Aesthetics and 
Ethics, A separate chapter will be devoted to the Mysticism 
of Plotinus?. For this order of exposition support might be 
found in what Plotinus himself says, where he points out that 
from the doctrine of the soul, as from a centre, we can equally 
ascend and descend?®. 

Before beginning the exposition, an attempt must be made 
to ascertain the points of contact furnished to Plotinus by 
those nearest him in time. His general relation to his pre- 
decessors is on the whole clear, but not the details. Of the 
teachings of his Alexandrian master, nothing trustworthy is 
recorded. Ammonius left nothing written, and the short 
accounts preserved of his doctrine come from writers too late 
to have had any real means of knowing. What those writers 
do is to ascribe to him the reasoned positions of Plotinus, or 
even the special aims of still later thinkers contemporary with 
themselves. Porphyry, in a ‘passage quoted by Eusebius, 
mentions that Ammonius had been brought up as a Christian, 
but, as soon as he came in contact with philosophy, returned 
to the religion publicly professed. He is spoken of as a native 
of Alexandria; and the name “‘Saccas”’ is explained by his 
having been originally a porter (Laxxdas being equivalent to 
caxkogopos). Hierocles calls him “the divinely taught”’ (@eo- 
dé6ax70s), Besides Plotinus he had as pupils Longinus the 
famous critic’, Origen the Christian, and another Origen. 
With this Origen and a fellow-student named Herennius, 
Plotinus is said to have entered into a compact that none of 
them should divulge the doctrine of Ammonius. The com- 
pact was first broken by Herennius, then by Origen; lastly 
Plotinus thought himself at liberty to expound the master’s 
doctrine orally. Not for ten more years did he begin to write®. 
Evidently this, even if accepted, does little towards explaining 


1 Roughly, this corresponds to the order:—Enn. Iv. Vv. VI. H. I. I. 

2 See ch. vi. > Hint, LVe o,, P. 

4 The Ilepi “Yous, formerly attributed to Longinus, is now generally 
ascribed to some unknown writer of the first century. See the edition by 
Prof. W. Rhys Roberts (1899), who, however, points out that in its spirit it 
is such a work as might very well have proceeded from the historical Longinus. 
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the source of the written doctrine of Plotinus,—in which there 
is no reference to Ammonius,—and Zeller throws doubt on the 
whole story', regarding it as suspiciously like what is related 
about a similar compact among the early Pythagoreans. It 
is to be observed that Porphyry does not say that he had it 
directly from Plotinus. 

What is clear is this, that from Ammonius Piotinis must 
have received some impulse which was of great importance 
for his intellectual development. In the class-room of Plotinus, 
we learn from Porphyry?, the later Platonic and Aristotelian 
commentators were read; but everywhere an original turn 
was given to the discussions, into which Plotinus carried the 
spirit of Ammonius. This probably indicates with sufficient 
clearness the real state of the case. Ammonius was one of 
those teachers who have the power of stirring up independent 
thought along a certain line; but he was not himself the forma- 
tive mind of the movement. The general line of thought was 
already marked out. Neither Ammonius nor Plotinus had to 
create an audience. A large section of the philosophical world 
had for long been dissatisfied with the Stoic, no less than with 
the Epicurean, dogmatism. The opposition was partly scep- 
tical, partly Neo-Pythagorean and Platonic. The sceptical 
opposition was represented first by the New Academy, as we 
see in Cicero; afterwards by the revived Pyrrhonism of Aene- 
sidemus and Sextus. In Cicero we see also, set against both 
Epicureanism and Stoicism as a more positive kind of opposi- 
tion, a sort of eclectic combination of Platonic and Peripatetic 
positions. A later stage of this movement is represented by 
Plutarch; when Platonism, though not yet assuming syste- 
matic form, is already more metaphysical or “theological,”’ 
and less predominantly ethical, than the eclecticism of Cicero’s 
time. On its positive side the movement gained strength in 
proportion as the sceptical attack weakened the prevailing 
dogmatic schools. These at the same time ceased to give 
internal satisfaction, as we perceive in the melancholy tone 
of Marcus Aurelius. By the end of the second century, the 
new positive current was by far the strongest; but no thinker 


1 iii. 2, p. 452. 2 Y. Plot. 14. 
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of decisive originality had appeared, at least on the line of 
Greek thought. In Plotinus was now to appear the greatest 
individual thinker between Aristotle and Descartes. Under 
the attraction of his systematising intellect, all that remained 
of aspiration after an independent philosophy was rallied to 
a common centre. Essentially, the explanation of the change 
is to be found in his individual power. Yet he had his pre- 
cursors as well as his teachers. There were two thinkers at 
least who, however little they may have influenced him, 
anticipated some of his positions. 

The first was Philo of Alexandria, who was born about 
30 B.c., and died later than A.D. 40. The second was Numenius 
of Apamea, who is said to have flourished between 160 and 
180 a.p. Philo was pretty certainly unknown to Plotinus. 
Numenius was read in his class-room; but his disciple Amelius 
wrote a treatise, dedicated to Porphyry, in which, replying to 
an accusation of plagiarism, he pointed out the differences be- 
tween their master’s teaching and that of Numenius. Amelius, 
it may be remarked, had acquired a great reputation by his 
thorough knowledge of the writings of Numenius. Porphyry 
cites also the testimony of Longinus. The judgment of the 
eminent critic was for the unquestionable originality of Plo- 
tinus among the philosophers of his own and the preceding 
age’. In what that originality consisted, Plotinus, who spoke 
of him as “‘a philologist but by no means a philosopher,” 
might not have allowed his competence to decide. He him- 
self confessed that he did not understand some treatises of 
Plotinus that were sent to him. What he ascribes to him in 
the passage quoted by Porphyry is simply a more accurate 
mode of interpreting the Pythagorean and Platonic principles 
than had been attempted by others who took the same general 
direction. This, however, only renders his judgment the more 


1 Longinus ap. Porph. V. Plot. 20: of dé...rpdrw Oewpias idiw xpnodmevor 
Twrivés eto kal Tevridcavds’Apértos,...006€ yap 008 éyyis Ti Td Noupnvior cat 
Kpoviov kat Modeparov kai OpacvAXov Tots TAwrivou repl Tév abray cvyypdmmacuw 
eis dxpiBevav* 6 dé "Awédwos Kat’ ixvn pev TovTov Badifew mpoatpovmevos Kal Ta 
TONAG sev TOV adTov Soyudtwv éxdpevos, TH 6é é£epyacla woNvs wy...wy Kal udywr 
nuets GEvov eivar voulfouev émickometabar TA CUYYPaUMaATA. 
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decisive as to the impression Plotinus made in spite of the 
difficulties of his style. 

To make clear what doctrines of Plotinus were anticipated, 
the principles of his metaphysics must be stated in brief pre- 
liminary outline. Of the causes above the visible world, he 
placed highest of all the One beyond thought and being. To 
the One, in the Neo-Platonic philosophy, the name of God is 
applicable in a peculiar manner. Everything after it that is 
called divine is regarded as derivative. Next in order, as the 
effect of the Cause and Principle, comes the divine Mind, 
identical with the “intelligible world” which is its object. 
Last in the order of supramundane causes comes the Soul of 
the whole, produced by Mind. Thence the descent is to the 
world of particular souls and changing things. The series 
composed of the primal One, the divine Mind, and the Soul 
of the whole, is sometimes called the “‘ Neo-Platonic Trinity.” 
Now Numenius put forth the idea of a Trinity which in one 
point resembles that of Plotinus. 

According to Proclus, Numenius distinguished “three 
Gods.”’ The first he called the Father, the second the Maker?, 
while the third was the World, or that which is made*®. The 
point of resemblance here to Plotinus is the distinction of “the 
first God” from the Platonic Demiurgus, signified by “the 
Maker.’’ With Numenius, however, the first God is Being and 
Mind; not, as with Plotinus, a principle beyond these. Zeller 
remarks that, since a similar distinction of the highest God 
from the Creator of the world appears before Numenius in the 
Christian Gnostiecs, among whom the Valentinians adopted 


1 Jt is of course inexact to speak of a first, second and third “Person”’ in 
the Trinity of Plotinus. Even the generalised term “hypostasis” is more 
strictly applicable in Christian than in Neo-Platonic theology, as Vacherot 
points out. See Histoire Critique de l’Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. p. 425 n. 

2 Cf. Timaeus, 28 c. 

3 Comm. in Tim. p. 93 A; ed. Diehl, i. 303-4. (R. P. 506 a; Zeller, iii. 2, 
p. 220, n. 6.) warépa pév Karel Tov mpHror, monty dé Tov Sevrepov, rolnua dé 
tov tpirov* 6 yap Kéomos Kar’ abrév 6 Tpiros éori Beds. A protest follows against 
this “‘hypostasising,” as we should call it, of the Father and the Maker. To 
divide apart the one Cause, following the names, says Proclus, is asif, because _ 
Plato calls the Whole both “heaven” and “world,” we were to speak of the 
Heaven and the World as two different things. 
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the name “‘Demiurgus”’ from Plato, it was probably from 
them that Numenius got the hint for his theory; and that in 
addition Philo’s theory of the Logos doubtless influenced him?. 
To this accordingly we must turn as possibly the original 
starting-point for the Neo-Platonic doctrine. 

With Philo, the Logos is the principle that mediates be- 
tween the supreme God and the world formed out of matter. 
Kssentially the conception, in so far as it means a rational 
order of production running through nature, is of Greek origin, 
being taken directly from the Stoics, who got: at least the 
suggestion of it from Heraclitus?. Philo regards the Logos 
as containing the Ideas in accordance with which the visible 
world was formed. By this Platonising turn, it becomes in 
the end a different conception from the divine “ Reason”’ of 
the Stoics, embodied as that is in the material element of 
fire. On the other hand, by placing the Platonic Ideas in the 
divine Mind, Philo interprets Plato in a sense which many 
scholars, both in antiquity and in modern times, have refused 
to allow. Here Plotinus coincides with Philo. Among those 
who dissented from this view was Longinus. Porphyry, who, 
before he came to Rome, had been the pupil of Longinus at 
Athens, was not without difficulty brought over, by con- 
troversy with Amelius, to the view of Plotinus, “that in- 
telligibles do not exist outside intellect®.”” Thus by Plotinus 
as by Philo the cause and principle of things is distinguished 
from the reason or intellect which is its proximate effect; and, 
in the interpretation of Plato, the divine mind is regarded as 
containing the ideas, whereas in the Timaeus they are figured 
as existing outside the mind of the Demiurgus. On the other 
hand, Plotinus differs both from Philo and from the Gnostics 
in consistently treating as mythical the representation of a 
maker setting out from a certain moment of time to shape 
things according to a pattern out of pre-existent matter. And, 
in spite of his agreement with Philo up to a certain point, 
1 iii. 2, p. 219, n. 3. 

2 See, for the detailed genealogy of the conception, Principal Drummond’s 
Philo Judaeus, vol. i. 
8 VY. Plot. 18. The position which he had adopted from Longinus was érc 
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there is nothing to show that their views were historically 
connected. Against the attempt to connect Plotinus, or even 
Numenius, with Philo, a strong argument is urged by Dr Bigg. 
Neither Plotinus nor Numenius, as he points out, ever uses 
Novos as a technical term for the “second hypostasis}.”? Yet, 
if they had derived their theory from Philo, this is evidently 
what they would have done; for the Philonian Adyos, on the 
philosophical side, was not alien from Greek thought, but was 
a genuine product of it. In truth, to adapt the conception to 
their own systems by means of a change of name, would have 
been more difficult than to arrive at their actual terminology 
directly by combining Stoical and Aristotelian positions with 
their Platonism. This kind of combination is what we find in 
the eclectic thinkers, of whom Numenius was one. Plotinus 
made use of the same elements; the presence of which in his 
system Porphyry has expressly noted*. And, so far as the 
relation of the Neo-Platonic Trinity to Plato is concerned, the 
exact derivation of the three “hypostases”’ is pointed out in 
a fragment of Porphyry’s lost History of Philosophy?. The 
highest God, we there learn, is the Idea of the Good in the 
Republic; the second and third hypostases are the Demiurgus 
and the Soul of the World in the Timaeus. To explain the 
triadic form of such speculations, no theory of individual 

1 See Neoplatonism, pp. 123, 242, etc. Dr Bigg’s actual assertions are too 
sweeping. It is not quite correct to say, as he does in the second of the pass- 
ages referred to, that Plotinus expressly refuses to apply to his principle of | 
Intelligence the title Logos, which in his system means, as with the Stoics, 
“little more than physical force.” There are indeed passages where he refuses 
to apply the title in some special reference; but elsewhere—as in Enn. v. 1, 6 
—he says that Soul is the Adyos of Mind, and Mind the dédyos of the One. 
While the term with him has many applications, and among them the 
Stoical application to the “seminal reasons”’ (or formulae) of natural things, 
it may most frequently be rendered by “rational law.” 

This indeed might well be adopted as the usual rendering of the term from 
Heraclitus onward whenever it seems to approximate to an ontological sense. 
Psychologically of course it often means simply “reason,” though this is 
never its exact sense in Heraclitus, with whom the transition of the idea is 
from “word” or “discourse” to “law” or “measure.” 

2 V. Plot. 14: éupéuixra 6° ev rots cuyypdupace kal Ta Urorka avOdvovra 
Soymara kal Ta Ileperaryntixd* KatameTixvwra 6é kal 7 pera Ta Pvorka TOD 


’Aptororédous mpayyuareia, 
3 Fragm. 16 in Nauck’s Opuscula Selecta. 
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borrowing on any side is necessary. All the thinkers of the 
period, whether Hellenic, Jewish or Christian, had grown up 
in an atmosphere of Neo-Pythagorean speculation about num- 
bers, for which the triad was of peculiar significancet. Thus 
on the whole it seems that Numenius and Plotinus drew 
independently from sources common to them with Philo, but 
cannot well have been influenced by him. 

Plotinus, as we have seen, had some knowledge of Numenius ; 
but, where a special point of contact has been sought, the 
difference is as obvious as the resemblance. The great differ- 
ence, however, is not in any detail of the triadic theory. It is 
that Plotinus was able to bring all the elements of his system 
under the direction of an organising thought. That thought 
was a definitely conceived immaterialist monism which, so far 
as we know, neither Philo nor Numenius had done anything 
substantially to anticipate. He succeeded in clearly develop- 
ing out of Plato the conception of incorporeal essence, which 
his precursors had rather tended by their eclecticism to con- 
fuse. That the conception was in Plato, the Neo-Platonists 
not only admitted but strongly maintained. Yet Plato’s meta- 
phorical expressions had misled even Aristotle, who seriously 
thought that he found presupposed in them a spatial extension 
of the soul?. And if Aristotle had got rid of semi-materialistic 
““animism’’ even in expression, this had not prevented his 
successors from running into a new materialism of their own. 
Much as the Platonising schools had all along protested 
against the tendency to make the soul a kind of body or an 
outcome of body, they had not hitherto overcome it by clear 
definitions and distinctions. This is one thing that Plotinus 
and his successors achieved in their effort after an idealist 
metaphysic. 

It was on this side especially that the thought of the school 
influenced the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. On the 

1 Jules Simon, in his Histoire del’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, dwells on this point 
as an argument against the view, either that Neo-Platonism borrowed its 
Trinity from Christianity or Christianity from Neo-Platonism. 

2 Proclus wrote a book to show that Plato’s view of the soul is not open 


to the objections raised by Aristotle. See Comm. in Tim. 226 D; ed. Diehl, 
ii, 279. 
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specific dogmas of Christian theology, Neo-Platonism prob- 
ably exercised little influence. From Platonising Judaism or 
Christianity, it received none at all. At most an isolated ex- 
pression occurs showing that the antipathy to alien religions 
was not so unqualified as to prevent appreciation, for example, 
of the Platonism in the Fourth Gospel. Numenius, it is in- 
teresting to note, was one of the few earlier writers who attach 
themselves to the Hellenic tradition and yet show traces of 
sympathetic contact with Hebraic religion. He is said to have 
‘called Plato “a Moses writing Attic.” On the other side Philo, 
though by faith a Jew, was as a philosopher essentially Greek 
both in thought and in terminology. What divided him from 
the Hellenic thinkers was simply his acceptance of formal 
limitations on thought prescribed by a positive religion. 
In coneluding the present chapter, a word may be said on 
the literary style of Plotinus, and on the temper of himself and 
his school in relation to life.- His writing is admittedly diffi- 
cult; yet it is not wanting in beautiful passages that leave an 
impression even of facility. He is in general, as Porphyry says, 
concentrated, “‘abounding more in thoughts than in words.”’ 
The clearness of his systematic thought has been recognised by 
expositors in spite of obscurities in detail; and the obscurities 
often disappear with close study. On the thought when it 
comes in contact with life is impressed the character of ethical 
purity and inwardness which always continued to mark the 
school, At the same time, there is a return to the Hellenic 
love of beauty and knowledge for themselves. Stoical elements 
are incorporated, but the exaggerated “‘tension”’ of Stoicism 
has disappeared. While the Neo-Platonists are more con- 
sistently ascetic than the Stoics, there is nothing harsh or 
repulsive in their asceticism. The ascetic life was for them 
not a mode of self-torture, but the means to a happiness 
which on the whole they succeeded in attaining. Perhaps the 
explanation is that they had restored the idea of theoretic 


1 Suid. and Clem. Strom. (R. P. 7 b, 504.) ri yap éore TAdrwv 7 Mavo7js 
arrixifwy ; (M. Théodore Reinach, in Texies d’autewrs grecs et romains relatifs 
au Judaisme, p. 175, n. 2, disputes the genuineness of this often-quoted 
fragment). 
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virtue, against the too narrowly practical tone of the pre- 
ceding schools. Hence abstinence from the ordinary objects 
of pursuit left no blank. It was not felt as a deprivation, but 
as a source of power to think and feel. And in thinking they 
knew that indirectly they were acting. For theory, with 
them, is the remoter source of all practice, which bears to it 
the relation of the outward effect to the inward cause. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS 


As idealists and their opponents alike recognise, one great 
stumbling-block of an idealist philosophy is language. This 
was seen by Plato, by Plotinus, and by Berkeley, just as from 
the other side it is seen by the materialist and the dualist. 
Language was formed primarily to indicate the things of sense, 
and these have not the characters which idealism, whether 
ancient or modern, ascribes to reality. Ancient idealism re- 
fuses to call external things real in the full sense, because they 
are in flux. The reality is the fixed mental concept or its un- 
changing intelligible object. Modern idealism regards things 
as merely “‘ phenomenal,’ because they appear to a conscious- 
ness, and beyond this appearance have no definable reality. 
Whether reality itself is fixed or changing, may by the modern 
idealist be left undetermined; but at any rate the groups of 
perceptions that make up the “objects” of daily experience 
and even of science are not, in his view, objects existing in 
themselves apart from mind, and known truly as such. Only 
by some relation to mind can reality be constituted. The way 
in which language opposes itself to ancient idealism is by its 
implication that existence really changes. To modern idealism 
it opposes itself by its tendency to treat external things as 
absolute objects with a real existence apart from that of all 
thinking subjects. 

The two forms of developed idealism here regarded as 
typically ancient and modern are the earliest and the latest— 
that of Plato on the one side, that of post-Cartesian, and still 
more of post-Kantian, thinkers on the other. The idealism of 
Plotinus contains elements that bring it into relation with 
both: English readers know how Berkeley insists that, if we 
are to grasp his doctrine, we must attend to the meanings he 
desires to convey, and must not dwell on the mere form of 
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expression. Let us see how Plato and Plotinus deal with the 
same difficulty. 

Plato’s treatment of it may be most readily studied in the 
Cratylus. Language, Socrates undertakes to show, has a cer- 
tain natural conformity to things named. To those who named 
them, external things mostly presented themselves as in flux. 
Accordingly, words are full of devices by the makers of lan- 
guage for expressing gliding and flowing movements. With 
a little ingenuity and an occasional evasion, those who hold 
that the true nature of everything is to flow and not to be in 
any manner fixed, might exhibit the early legislators over 
human speech as in exact agreement with their philosophical 
opinions, Yet after all there are some words, though fewer, 
that appear at first sight to express stability. So that the 
primitive legislators were not, on the face of things, perfectly 
consistent. On the whole, however, words suggesting flux 
predominate. Similarly the early myth-makers, in their deri- 
vation of all things from Ocean and Tethys, seem to have 
noticed especially the fact of change in the world. The 
Heracliteans, therefore, have the advantage in the appeal to 
language and mythology. Still, their Eleatic opponents may 
be right philosophically. The makers of language and myth 
may have framed words and imagined the origin of things in 
accordance with what is apparent but not real. Real existence 
in itself may be stable. If this is so, then, to express philo- 
sophie thought accurately, it will be necessary to reform 
language. In the meantime, the proper method in all our 
inquiries and reasonings must be, to attend to things rather 
than words. 

According to the Platonic doctrine, the “place of ideas”’ is 
the soul'. In virtue of its peculiar relations to those stable 
and permanent existences known by intellect, the individual 
soul is itself permanent. It gives unity, motion and life to the 
fluent aggregate of material particles forming its temporary 
body. It disappears from one body and reappears in another, 
existing apart in the intervals between its mortal lives. Thus 
by Plato the opposition of soul and body is brought, as a 


1 Arist. De An. iii. 4, 429 a 27. (R. P. 251 c.) 
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subordinate relation, under the more general opposition of the 
stable ideas—the existence of which is not purely and simply 
in the soul, but is also in some way transcendent—and the flux 
of material existence. For Plotinus. this subordinate opposi- 
tion has become the starting-point. He does not dismiss the 
earlier antithesis; but the main problem with him is not to find 
permanence somewhere as against absolute flux. He allows in 
the things of sense also a kind of permanence. His aim is first 
of all to prove that the soul has a real existence of its own, 
distinguished from body and corporeal modes of being. For 
in the meantime body as such—and no longer, as with the 
Heracliteans, a process of the whole—had been set up by the 
dominant schools as the absolute reality. By the Epicureans 
and Stoics, everything that can be spoken of at all was re- 
garded as body, or a quality or relation of body, or else as 
having no being other than “‘nominal.’’ The main point of 
attack for scepticism had been the position common to the 
naturalistic schools, that external things can be known by 
direct apprehension as they really are. Neither the Aca- 
demical nor the Pyrrhonist scepticism, however, had taken 
the place of the ruling dogmatic system, which was that of 
the Stoics. Thus the doctrine that Plotinus had to meet was 
still essentially materialism, made by the sceptical attack less 
sure of itself, but not dethroned. 

The method he adopts is to insist precisely on the para- 
doxical character of the soul’s existence as contrasted with 
that of corporeal things. How specious is the view of his 
opponents he allows. Body can be seen and touched. It re- 
sists pressure and is spread out in space. Soul is invisible and 
intangible, and by its very definition unextended. Thus lan- 
guage has to be struggled with in the attempt to describe it; 
and in the end can only be made to express the nature of soul 
by constraining it to purposes for which most men never 
think of employing it. What is conclusive, however, as against 
the materialistic view, is that the soul cannot be described at 
all except by phrases which would be nonsensical if applied 
to body or its qualities, or to determinations of particular 
bodies. Once the conception of soul has been fixed as that 
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of an incorporeal reality, body is seen to admit of a kind of 
explanation in terms of soul—from which it derives its “‘ form” 
—whereas the essential nature of soul admitted of no expla- 
nation in terms of body. 

Above soul and beneath body, as we shall see, Plotinus has 
other principles, derived from earlier metaphysics, by which 
he is able to construct a complete philosophy, and not merely 
what would be called in modern phrase a “rational psy- 
chology.”’ His psychology, however, is the centre. Within 
the soul, he finds all the metaphysical principles in some way 
represented. In it are included the principles of unity, of pure 
intellect, of moving and vitalising power, and, in some sense, 
of matter itself. Further, by what may be called his ‘“‘em- 
pirical psychology,” he prepared the starting-point for the 
distinctively modern “theory of knowledge.”’ This he did, as 
Prof. Siebeck has shown}, by the new precision he gave to the 
conception of consciousness. On this side he reaches forward 
to Descartes, as on the other side he looks back to Plato and 
Aristotle, 


1. Psychology. 


It is absurd, or rather impossible, says Plotinus at the open- 
ing of one of his earliest expositions?, that life should be the 
product of an aggregation of bodies, or that things without 
understanding should generate mind. If, as some say, the 
soul is a permeating air with a certain habitude (zvetpa Tas 
éyov)—and it cannot be air simply, for there are innumer- 
able airs without life—then the habitude (7as éyov or cxéots) 
is either a mere name, and there is really nothing but the 
“breath,” or it is a kind of being (tdv dvtwy Tt). In the latter 
case, it is a rational principle and of another nature than body 
(Aoyos av ein Tis Kal ov coma Kal dvows étépa). If the soul 
were matter, it could produce only the effects of the particular 
kind of matter that it is—giving things its own quality, hot 
or cold, and so forth—not all the opposite effects actually 
produced in the organism. The soul is not susceptible of 
quantitative increase or diminution, or of division. Thus it 


1 Geschichte der Psychologie, i. 2. 2 Enn. Iv. 7. 
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has not the characters of a thing possessing quantity (zrocov 
apa ~vuxn). The unity in perception would be impossible if 
that which perceives consisted of parts spatially separated. 
It is impossible that the mental perception, for example, of 
a pain in the finger, should be transmitted from the ‘animal 
spirit” (\ruyixov vedua) of the finger to the ruling part (rd 
nye“ovovyv) in the organism. For, in that case, there must 
either be accumulated an infinity of perceptions, or each 
intermediate part in succession must feel the pain only in 
itself, and not in the parts previously affected; and so also 
the ruling part when it becomes affected in its turn. That 
there can be no such physical transmission as is supposed of 
a mental perception, results from the very nature of material 
mass, which consists of parts each standing by itself: one 
part can have no knowledge of what is suffered by another 
part. Consequently we must assume a percipient which is 
everywhere identical with itself. Such a percipient must be 
another kind of being than body. That which thinks can 
still less be body than that which perceives. For even if it is 
not allowed that thought is the laying hold on intelligibles 
without the use of any bodily organ, yet there are certainly 
involved in it apprehensions of things without magnitude 
(apeyéOwv avtirnwess). Such are abstract conceptions, as for 
example those of the beautiful and the just. How then can 
that which is a magnitude think that which is not? Must we 
suppose it to think the indivisible with that in itself which is 
divisible? If it ean think it at all, it must rather be with some 
indivisible part of itself. That which thinks, then, cannot be 
body. For the supposed thinking body has no function as an 
extended whole (and to be such is its nature as body), since 
it cannot as a whole come in contact with an object that is 
incorporeal. 

The soul in relation to the body, according to Plotinus’s 
own mode of statement, is ‘“‘all in all and all in every part?.”’ 
Thus it is in a sense divisible because it is in all the parts of 
a divisible body. Properly it is indivisible because it is all in 
the whole and all in each part of it. Its unity is unlike that 


1 Enon. tv. 2, 1. 
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of a body, which is one by spatial continuity, having different 
parts each of which is in a different place; and unlike that of 
a quality of body such as colour, which can be wholly in many 
discontinuous bodies. In the case of a quality, that which is 
the same in all portions of body that possess it in common is 
an affection (77a@nua), and not an essence(ovcia). Itsidentity 
is formal, and not numerical, as is the case with the soul}. 

In this general argumentation, it will be observed, Plotinus 
starts from the supposition that the body has a reality other 
than phenomenal. Allowing this, he is able to demonstrate 
against his opponents that a reality of a different kind from 
that of body must also be assumed. In his metaphysics he 
goes further, and reduces corporeal things in effect to pheno- 
mena; but in his psychology he continues to take a view 
nearer that of ““common-sense.”’ Thus he is confronted with 
the difficulties that have since become familiar about the 
“connexion of body and mind,” and the possibility of their 
interaction. He lays bare in a single saying the root of all 
such difficulties. How if, in talking of a “‘mixture” of a 
corporeal with an incorporeal nature, we should be trying to 
realise an impossibility, as if one should say that linear mag- 
nitude is mixed with whiteness?? The solution for psychology 
is found in the theory that the soul itself remains “ unmixed”’ 
in spite of its union with body; but that it causes the pro- 
duction of a “common” or “dual” or “composite” nature, 
which is the subject in perception. By the aid of this inter- 
mediary, the unity of the soul is reconciled—though not with- 
out perplexities in detail—with localisation of the organic 
functions that subserve its activity. 

The different parts of the animated body participate in the 

1 Cf. Enn. vi. 4,1. The peculiar relation of the soul, in itself indivisible, to 
the body, in itself divisible, and so communicating a kind of divisibility to the 
soul, Plotinus finds indicated by the “divine enigma” of the ““mixture”’ in the 
Timaeus. Enn. tv. 2,2: rotro dpa éori 7d Oelws nrvyuévov ‘rs duepiorov Kal 
del kata Ta avTa éxovans [ovcias] Kal THs mepl TA cHuaTa yryvouevyns pmeptoThs 
tpirov é& aupotvy cuvexepdoato ovcias eldos.’ 

2 Enn. 1. 1, 4: gyryréov 5é Kai tov Tpdrov Tis pitews, wnmote ov Suvaréds 7, 
womep ay ef Tis Néyou meutx Oar AevK ypauunv, Pvow &AAnV GAY. This book, 
though coming first in Porphyry’s arrangement according to subjects, is given 
as the last but one in the chronological order. 
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soul’s powers in different ways!. According as each organ of 
sense is fitted for one special function, a particular power of 
perception may be said to be there; the power of sight in the 
eyes, of hearing in the ears, of smell in the nostrils, of taste in 
the tongue, of touch everywhere. Since the primary organs of 
touch are the nerves, which have also the power of animal 
motion, and since the nerves take their origin from the brain, 
in the brain may be placed the starting-point of the actual 
exercise of all powers of perception and movement. Above 
perception is reason. This power has not properly a physical 
organ at all, and so is not really in the head; but it was 
assigned to the head by the older writers because it com- 
municates directly with the psychical functions of which the 
brain is the central organ. For these last, as Plotinus remarks, 
have a certain community with reason. In perception there is 
a kind of judgment; and on reason together with the imagina- 
tion derived from perception, impulse follows. 

In making the brain central among the organs that are 
in special relation with mind, Plotinus of course adopts the 
Platonic as against the Aristotelian position, which made the 
heart central. At the same time, he incorporates what had 
since been discovered about the special functions of the ner- 
vous system, which were unknown to Aristotle as to Plato. 
The vegetative power of the soul he places in relation with 
the liver, because here is the origin of the veins and the blood 
in the veins, by means of which that power causes the nourish- 
ment of the body. Hence, as with Plato, appetite is assigned 
to this region. Spirited emotion, in accordance with the 
Platonic psychology, has its seat in the breast, where is the 
spring of lighter and purer blood. 

Both perceptions and memories are “‘energies”’ or activities, 
not mere passive impressions received and stored up in the 
soul?, Take first the case of the most distinct perception. In 
sight, when we wish to perceive anything clearly, we direct 
our vision in a straight line to the object. This outwardly 
directed activity would not be necessary if the object simply 
left its impression on the soul. Were this the whole process, 


1 Enn. tv. 3, 23. 2 Enn. Iv. 6. 
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- we should see not the outward objects of vision, but images 
and shadows of them; so that what we see would be other 
than the things themselves (@oTe dda pév civar avTa Ta 
mpaypwata, ddAra Sé Ta nuiv opapeva). In hearing as in sight, 
perceptions are energies, not impressions nor yet passive 
states (uw TU7oL, undé teicess). The impression is an articu- 
lated stroke in the air, on which it is as if letters were written 
by that which makes the sound. The power of the soul as it 
were reads those impressions. In the case of taste and smell, 
the passive affections (77a@n) are one thing; the perceptions 
and judgments of them are another. Memory of things is pro- 
duced by exercise of the soul, either generally or in relation 
to a special class of them. Children remember better because 
they have fewer things to attend to. Mere multitude of 
impressions retained, if memory were simply an affair of 
retaining impressions, would not cause them to be less re- 
membered. Nor should we need to consider in order to re- 
mind ourselves; nor forget things and afterwards recall them 
to mind. The persistence of passive impressions in the soul, 
if real, would be a mark rather of weakness than of strength, 
for that which is most fixedly impressed is so by giving way 
(To yap évtuToétatoyv Te elkew éott TovodTov). But where 
there is really weakness, as in the old, both memory and per- 
ception are worse. 

The activity of perception, though itself mental, has direct 
physical conditions. That of memory has not. Memory itself 
belongs wholly to the soul, though it may take its start from 
what goes on in the composite being. What the soul directly 
preserves the memory of, is its own movements, not those of 
body. Pressure and reaction of bodies can furnish no explana- 
tion of a storing-up of mental “impressions” (tv7roz), which 
are not magnitudes. That the body, through being in flux, is 
really a hindrance to memory, is illustrated by the fact that 
often additions to the store cause forgetfulness, whereas 
memory emerges when there is abstraction and purification?. 
Something from the past that was retained but is latent may 
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be recalled when other memories or the impressions of the 
moment are removed. Yet, though it is not the composite 
being but the soul itself that possesses memory, memories 
come to it not only from its spontaneous activity, but from 
its activity incited by that which takes place in consequence 
of its association with the body!. There are memories of what 
has been done and suffered by the dual nature, though the 
memories themselves, as distinguished from that which in- 
cites them, are purely mental. Thus indirectly the physical 
organism has a bearing on memory as well as on perception. 
It follows, however, from the general view, that memory as 
well as reason belongs to the “separable”’ portion of the soul. 
Whether those who have attained to the perfection of virtue 
will, in the life of complete separation from the body, retain 
indefinitely their memories of the past, is another question. 
The discussion of it belongs rather to the ethics than to the 
pure psychology of Plotinus. 

To specific questions about sense-perception, Plotinus de- 
votes two short books, both of which are concerned primarily 
with vision. Discussing the transmission of light?, he finds 
that, like all perception, seeing must take place through some 
kind of body. The affection of the medium, however, need not 
be identical with that of the sense-organ. A reed, for example, 
through which is transmitted the shock of a torpedo, is not 
affected like the hand that receives the shock. The air, he 
concludes, is no instrument in vision. If it were, we should be 
able to see without looking at the distant object; just as we 
are warmed by the heated air we are in contact with. In the 
case of heat too, Plotinus adds, we are warmed at the same 
time with the air, rather than by means of it. Solid bodies 
receive more of the heat than does the air intervening between 
them and the heated object. In pursuance of this argument, 
he remarks that even the transmission of sound is not wholly 
dependent on a stroke in an aerial medium. Tones vary ac- 
cording to the differences of the bodies from which the sound 
starts, and not simply according to the shock. Furthermore, 
sounds are transmitted within our bodies without the inter- 


1 Enn. ry. 3, 27. 2 Enn. trv. 5. 
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mediation of air; as when bones are bent or sawn!. The shock 
itself, whether in air or not, when it arrives at perception is 
the sound. Light Plotinus defines as an incorporeal energy 
of the luminous body directed outwards. Being an “‘energy,”’ 
and not a mere quality (zrocorns), it is eapable of overleaping 
an interval without becoming inherent in that which occupies 
the interval ; as, in fact, it leaves no impress on the air through 
which it passes. It can exist in the interspace without a per- 
cipient, though a percipient, if present, would be affected by it. 

For positive explanation here, Plotinus falls back on the 
idea, borrowed from the Stoics, of a ““sympathy”’ binding to- 
gether remote but like parts of the universe. The other book 
mentioned ?, which discusses the question why things seen at a 
distance appear small, is interesting from its points of contact 
with Berkeley. To solve the problem, Plotinus sets out in 
quest of something more directly psychological than the 
‘visual angle*.”’ Is not one reason for differences of estimate, 
he asks, because our view of magnitude is in an “accidental” 
relation to colour, which is what we primarily behold*? To 
perceive how large any magnitude really is, we must be near 
it, so as to be able to go over its parts in succession. At a 
distance, the parts of the object do not permit accurate dis- 
cernment of their relative colouring, since the colours arrive 
faint (auvdpa). Faintness in colours corresponds to smallness 
in magnitude; both have in common “‘the less” (76 47Tor). 
Thus the magnitude, following the colour, is diminished pro- 
portionally (ava Aeyor). The nature of the affection, however, 
becomes plainer in things of varied colours. Confusion of 
colours, whether in near or distant objects, causes apparent 
diminution of size, because the parts do not offer differences by 
which they can be accurately distinguished and so measured®. 
Magnitudes also of the same kind and of like colours are 


1 Enn. tv. 5, 5: odk év dépt, dAXa cuyKpovcavTos Kal mAj~avTos AAO aAXov" 
oiov Kal doTav Kkadpwers 7 pos d\Anda tapatpiBouevwr dépos wh dvTos werakd Kal 
T plo els. . 

2 Enn. 11. 8. 3 Cf. Theory of Vision, § 79. 
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deceptive because the sight slips away; having, for precisely 
the same reason as in the case of confused colours, no hold on 
the parts. Again, distant objects look near at hand because 
there is loss of visible detail in the intervening scenery. Close 
as all this comes to Berkeley, at least in psychological method, 
the incidental remark comes still closer, that that to which we 
primarily refer visible magnitude appears to be touch. This 
occurs in a question about the “magnitude” of sound, to 
which reference is made by way of illustrating the analogy 
of great and small in different sense-perceptions}. 

Feeling, in the sense of pleasure and pain, according to 
Plotinus, belongs primarily to the animated body, in the 
parts of which it is localised?. The perception of it, but not 
the feeling itself, belongs to the soul. Sometimes, however, in ' 
speaking of the feeling of pleasure or pain, we include along 
with it the accompanying perception. Corporal desires too 
have their origin from the common nature of the animated 
body. That this is their source is shown by the differences, in 
respect of desires, between different times of life, and between 
persons in health and disease. In his account of desire and 
aversion, Plotinus notes the coincidence between mental and 
bodily movements’. The difference between the affection of 
the animated body on the one side and the soul’s clear per- 
ception of it on the other, applies both to appetitive and to 
irascible emotion’. Of these the second is not derived from 
the first, but both spring from a common root. That its origin 
cannot be entirely independent is shown by the fact that those 
who are less eager after bodily pleasures are less prone to anger 
and irrational passions. To explain the impulse (opu7) to repel 
actively the cause of injury, we must suppose perception added 
to the mere resentment (ayavd«tnots), which, as a passion, 1s 
primarily a boiling-up of the blood. The “‘trace of soul” on 


1 Enn. 11. 8, 1: rive yap mpwrws 76 &v TH pwvy péyebos, Waorep Soxet TH APT TO 
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2 Enn. tv. 4, 18-21. 
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which this kind of emotion depends (ro é«recov eis Oupov 
iyvos) has its seat in the heart. 

Error too arises from the common nature, by which right 
reason becomes weak, as the wisest counsellor in an assembly 
may be overborne by the general clamour!. The rational 
power, with Plotinus as with Aristotle, is in its own nature 
“unmixed”; but it has to manifest itself under conditions 
of time and in relation to the composite being. Further dis- 
cussion of these points will in the main come better under the 
head of metaphysics than of psychology. A distinctively 
psychological theory, however, is the explicit transformation 
of the Platonic “‘reminiscence”’ into a doctrine of “innate 
ideas” potentially present. The term “memory,” Plotinus 
observes, is improperly applied to the intellectual energising 
of the soul in accordance with its innate principles?. The 
reason why the older writers ascribed memory and reminis- 
cence to the soul when it thus energises, was apparently be- 
cause it is then energising in accordance with powers it always 
had (as it has now latent memories) but does not always bring 
into action, and especially cannot bring into action on its first 
arrival in the world. In this place for one Plotinus does not 
in the least fail to recognise that there has been scientific pro- 
gress since the time of those whom he calls “‘the ancients.” 

The higher and the lower powers of the soul meet in the 
imaginative faculty (havtacia, To pavtactiKov), which is the 
psychical organ of memory and self-consciousness. By this 
view the dispersion is avoided that would result from assigning 
memory of desires to the desiring part of the soul, memories 
of perception to the perceiving part, and memories of thought 
to the thinking part. Thought is apprehended by the imagi- 
nation as in a mirror; the notion (vdnua) at first indivisible 
and implicit being conveyed to it by an explicit discourse 
(Novos). For thought and the apprehension of thought are not 
the same (d\Xo yap 7 vonots, Kal GAXO H THs vojoews avTi- 
Anis); the former can exist without the latter. That which 
thus apprehends thought apprehends perceptions also®. 


1 Enn. tv. 4, 17. 2 Enn. tv. 3, 25. 
3 Enn. tv. 3, 28-30. 
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Here we come to the psychological conception of “ conscious- 
ness,” which Prof. Siebeck has traced through its formative 
stages to its practically adequate expression by Plotinus?. By 
Plato and Aristotle, as he points out, such expressions are used 
as the “seeing of sight,’”’ and, at a higher degree of generality, 
the “‘ perceiving of perception” and the “thinking of thought”; 
but they have no perfectly general term for the consciousness 
with which we follow any mental process whatever, as distin- 
guished from the process itself. Approximations to such terms 
were made in the post-Aristotelian period by the Stoics and 
others, but it was Plotinus who first gained complete mastery 
of the idea. Sometimes he speaks of “common perception”’ 
(cvvaicOnous) in a generalised sense. His most usual expres- 
sion is that of an “accompaniment” (7rapaxoXovOnois) of its 
own mental activities by the soul. ‘“Self-consciousness,” in its 
distinctive meaning, is expressed by “‘ accompanying oneself”’ 
(7rapaxoXovlety éEavt@). With these terms are joined expres- 
sions for mental “synthesis” (cvvOecis and ctveotis) as a 
unitary activity of the soul in reference to its contents. 

Important as the conception of consciousness became for 
modern thought, it is not for Plotinus the highest. Prof. 
Siebeck himself draws attention to one remarkable passage? 
in which he points out that many of our best activities, both 
theoretical and practical, are unaccompanied at the time by 
consciousness of them; as for example reading, especially 
when we are reading intently; similarly, the performance of 
brave actions; so that there is a danger lest consciousness 
should make the activities it accompanies feebler (@ate Tas 
Tapakorovbnaets KivduVEvELY AmvopoTépas adTas TAS évepryetas 
ais tapaxoXovOodc. moteiv). The rank assigned to intro- 
spective consciousness of mental activities is similar to that 
which is assigned to memory®. It is above sense, but lower 
than pure intellect, which energises with more perfection in 
its absence. The organ of introspection and of memory, as 
we have seen, is the same. 

The highest mode of subjective life, next to the complete 


1 Geschichte der Psychologie, i. 2, pp. 331 ff. 
2 Enn. 1. 4, 10. 3 Enn. rv. 4, 2. 
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unification in which even thought disappears, is intellectual 
self-knowledge. Here the knower is identical with the known. 
On this too Plotinus is not without keen psychological obser- 
vations, apart from the metaphysical developments next to be 
considered. The strong impression of a sense-perception, he 
remarks, cannot consist with the attainment of this intellec- 
tual unity. Whatever exaggerates feeling lowers the activity 
of thought. The perception of evils, for example, carries with 
it a more vehement shock, but less clear knowledge. We are 
more ourselves in health than in disease, but disease makes 
itself more felt, as being other than ourselves. The attitude 
of self-knowledge, Plotinus adds, is quite unlike that in which 
we know an object by external perception. Even the knower 
cannot place himself outside like a perceived object and gaze. 
upon himself with the eyes of the body}. 

Within the mind as its very centre is the supreme unity 
beyond even self-knowledge. This is one with the meta- 
physical cause of all things, and must first be discussed as 
such, since the proof of its reality is primarily metaphysical. 
Its psychological relations will best be dealt with in the 
chapter on the mysticism of Plotinus. 


2. Metaphysics. 


Apart from a unifying principle, nothing could exist. All 
would be formless and indeterminate, and so would have 
properly no being. A principle of unity has already been 
recognised in the soul. It is not absent in natural things, but 
here it is at a lower stage; body having less unity than soul 
because its parts are locally separate. In soul, however, we 
cannot rest as the highest term. Particular souls, by reason of 
what they have in common, can only be understood as derived 
from a general soul, which is their cause but is not identical 
with all or any of them. Again, the general soul falls short of 
complete unity by being the principle of life and motion to 
the world, which is other than itself. What it points to as a 
higher unifying principle is absolutely stable intellect, think- 
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ing itself and not the world, but containing as identical with 
its own nature the eternal ideas of all the forms, general and 
particular, that become explicit in the things of time and 
space. Even intellect has still a certain duality, because, 
though intelligence and the intelligible are the same, that 
which thinks distinguishes itself from the object of thought. 
Beyond thought and the being which, while identical with 
it, is distinguishable in apprehension, is the absolute unity 
that is simply identical with itself. This is other than all 
being and is the cause of it. It is the good to which all things 
aspire; for to particular things the greatest unification attain- 
able is the greatest good; and neither the goodness and unity 
they possess, nor their aspiration after a higher degree of it, 
can be explained without positing the absolute One and the 
absolute Good as their source and end. 

By the path of which this is a slight indication, Plotinus 
ascends to the summit of his metaphysics. The proof that the 
first principle has really been attained, must be sought partly 
in the demonstration of the process by which the whole system 
of things is derived from it, partly in individual experience. 
This last, being ncommunicable—though not to be had with- 
out due preparation—belongs to the mystical side of the 
doctrine. Of the philosophical doctrine itself, the method is 
not mystical. The theory of “emanation” on which it de- 
pends is in reality no more than a very systematic expression 
of the principle common to Plato and Aristotle, that the lower 
is to be explained by the higher’. 

The accepted term, “‘emanation,” is derived from one of the 
metaphors by which Plotinus illustrates the production of each 
order of being from the next above. He compares the cause 
of all to an overflowing spring which by its excess gives rise to 
that which comes after it?. This similarly produces the next, 
and so forth, till at length in matter pure indetermination is 
reached. The metaphorical character of this representation, 


1 See for example Enn. v. 9,4: od yap 67, ws oiovrar, uxt voty TedewHeion 
yevva’ widev yap TO Ouvdme évepyeia EcTar, wy Tov eis évépyerav GyovTos airiov 
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however, is carefully insisted on. There is no diremption of 
the higher principle. God and mind do not disperse themselves 
in individual souls and in natural things, though these are 
nowhere cut off from their causes. There is a continual process 
from first to last, of which the law is the same throughout. 
Each producing cause remains wholly in its proper seat (év 77 
oixeta €dpa), while that which is produced takes an inferior 
station’. The One produces universal Mind, or Intellect that 
is one with the Intelligible. Intellect produces the Soul of the 
Whole. This produces all other existences, but without itself 
lapsing. Nothing within the series of the three intelligible 
principles can be said to lapse in production; the term being 
applicable only to the descent of the individual soul. The 
order throughout, both for the intelligible causes and for the 
visible universe, is a logical order of causation, not an order 
in time. All the producing causes and their effects in every 
grade always existed and always will exist. The production 
by the higher causes has the undeviating character of natural 
necessity, and is not by voluntary choice and discursive reason, 
which are secondary resultants within the world of particulars. 

This philosophical meaning Plotinus makes clear again and 
again. His metaphors are intended simply as more or less in- 
adequate illustrations. One that comes nearer to his thought 
than that of the overflowing spring, is the metaphor of illumin- 
ation by a central source of light; for according to his own 
theory light is an incorporeal energy projected without loss. 
Since, however, it is still an energy set going from a body, he 
admits that even this comparison has some inexactitude. In 
this mode of expression, Mind is the eternal “irradiation” of 
the One?. As Mind looks back to the One, Soul looks back to 
Mind; and this looking back is identical with the process of 
generation. 

Plotinus himself traces the idea of this causal series to Plato, 
for whom, he says, the Demiurgus is Intellect, which is pro- 
duced by the Good beyond mind and being, and in its turn 


4 Bnni v., 2, 2. 
2 Enn. v. 1, 6: wepikauyw é& adrod uév, €& ad’rod dé uévovTos, oiov nAlov Td 
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produces Soult. This historical derivation, as we have seen, 
was accepted by Porphyry. Plotinus goes on to interpret 
earlier philosophers from the same point of view. He recog- 
nises, however, that the distinctions between the One in its 
different senses drawn by the Platonic Parmenides were not 
made with that exactitude by Parmenides himself. Aristotle, 
he says, coming later, makes the primal reality separable in- 
deed and intelligible, but deprives it of the first rank by the 
assertion that it thinks itself. To think itself belongs to Mind, 
but not to the One?. 

As in the nature of things there are three principles, so also 
with us*. For there is reality in this world of ours, and not 
a mere semblance. The virtue and knowledge here are not 
simply images of archetypes yonder in the intelligible world. 
If indeed we take the world here not as meaning simply the 
visible aspect of things, but as including also the soul and 
what it contains, everything is “here” that is “there*.” 

The order of first, second and third in the intelligible prin- 
ciples is not spatial>. In the intelligible order, body may be 
said to be in soul, soul in mind, and mind in the One®. By 
such expressions is to be understood a relation of dependence, 
not the being in a place in the sense of locality. If any one 
objects that place can mean nothing but boundary or interval 
of space, let him dismiss the word and apply his understanding 
to the thing signified’. The incorporeal and unextended in 
_ which extended body participates is not to be thought of as a 
point; for mass, which includes an infinity of points, partici- 
pates in it. Nor yet must we think of it as stretched out over 
the whole of the mass; but of the whole extended mass as 
participating in that which is itself without spatial interval®. 


1 Enn. v. 1, 8: wore Tddrwva eidévar éx wév Tayabod rov vobv, éx 5€ Tob vob 
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This is the general relation of the visible to the intelligible 
world. As non-spatial dependence and implication, we have 
found that it runs through the intelligible causes themselves. 

In what relates to the difference between the extended and 
the unextended, the character of intelligible being is already 
perfectly determinate not only in soul, but in soul as the 
principle of organic life. For that principle transcends the 
opposition between small and great. If it is to be called small 
as having no extension of its own, it may equally be called 
great as being adequate to the animation of the whole body 
with which it is connected, while this is growing in bulk1. The 
soul is all in the germ; yet in a manner it contains the full- 
~ grown plant or animal. In itself it undergoes no change of 
dimensions. Though the principle of growth, it does not grow; 
nor, when it causes motion, is it moved in the motion which it 
causes?, 

The primal One from which all things are is everywhere and 
nowhere. As being the cause of all things, it is everywhere. 
As being other than all things, it is nowhere. If it were only 
“everywhere,” and not also “nowhere,” it would be all things’. 
No predicate of being can be properly applied to it. To call it 
the cause is to predicate something, not of it but of ourselves, 
who have something from it while it remains in itself*. This 
is not the “one” that the soul attains by abstracting from 
magnitude and multitude till it arrives at the point and the 
arithmetical unit. It is greatest of all, not by magnitude but 
by potency; in such a manner that it is also by potency that 
which is without magnitude. It is to be regarded as infinite, 
not because of the impossibility of measuring or counting it, 
but because of the impossibility of comprehending its power?®. 
It is perfectly self-sufficing; there is no good that it should 
seek to acquire by volition. It is good not in relation to itself, 
but to that which participates in it. And indeed that which 

* Enn. vi. 4, 5: waprupet 0¢ TM weyddw Tis Puxijs Kal TO welfovos TOU SyKou 
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imparts good is not properly to be called “‘ good,” but “‘the 
Good” above all other goods. “‘ That alone neither knows, nor 
has what it does not know; but being One present to itself it 
needs not thought of itself.’? Yet in a sense it is all beings 
because all are from it?; and it generates the thought that is 
one with being. As it is the Good above all goods, so, though 
without shape or form, it possesses beauty above beauty. The 
love of it is infinite; and the power or vision by which mind 
thinks it is intellectual love?. 

Any inconsistency there might appear to be in making as- 
sertions about the One is avoided by the position that nothing 
—not even that it “is”? any more than that it is “good’’—is 
to be affirmed of it as a predicate. The names applied to it 
are meant only to indicate its unique reality®. The question 
is then raised, whether this reality is best indicated by names 
that signify freedom, or chance, or necessity. Before we can 
know whether an expression signifying freedom (ro é¢’ 7 tv) 
may be applied in any sense to the gods and to God (ésri @eovs 
Kal €Tt waAXov él Geov), we must know in what sense it is 
applicable to ourselves’. If we refer that which is in our power 
to will (8ovAnous), and place this in right reason (év Aoyo 
6p0@), we may—by stretching the terms a little—reach the 
conclusion that an unimpeded theoretic activity such as we 
ascribe in its perfection to the gods who live according to 
mind, is properly called free. The objection that to be free in 
this sense is to be “‘ enslaved to one’s own nature”’ is dismissed 
with the remark that that only is enslaved which, being with- 
held by something else, has it not in its power to go towards 
the good®. The view that seems implied in the objection, 
namely, that freedom consists in action contrary to the nature 
of the agent, is an absurdity®. But to the supreme principle, 
from which all things have being and power of their own, how 
can the term be applied in any sense? The audacious thought 
might be started that it “happens to be”’ as it is, and is not 


1 Enn. vi. 7, 32: ovdév oty Toro Twy éyTwy Kal mavTa* obdev pév, drt UoTEpa 
Ta dvTa, wavTa O€, OT EE adTOv. 

2 Enn. vi. 7, 35. Plotinus’s actual expression is vos épuv. 

3 Enn. vi. 7, 38. 4 Enn: vies, ©. 

5 Enn. vi. 8, 4. © Bon, vi. 68: 
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master of what it is, but is what it is, not from itself; and so, 
that it has no freedom, since its doing or not doing what it 
has been necessitated to do or not to do, is not in its own 
power. To this the reply is, that we cannot say that the 
primal cause is by chance, or that it is not master of its 
origin; because it has not come to be!. The whole difficulty 
seems to arise from our positing space (ywpav Kal To7rov) as a 
kind of chaos, and then introducing the principle into our 
imaginary space; whereupon we inquire whence and how it 
came there?. We get rid of the difficulty by assigning to the 
One no place, but simply the being as it is,—and this because 
we are bound so to express ourselves by necessity of speech. 
Thus, if we are to speak of it at all, we must say that it is 
lord of itself and free. Yet it must be allowed that there is 
here a certain impropriety, for to be lord of itself belongs 
properly to the essence (ovcia) identical with thought, and 
the One is before this essence*. With a similar impropriety, 
its will and its essence may be said to be the same. Each 
particular being, striving after its good, wills that more than 
to be what it is, and then most thinks that it is, when it par- 
ticipates in the good. It wills even itself, so far only as it has 
the good. Carry this over to the Good which is the principle 
of all particular goods, and its will to be what it is, is seen to 
be inseparable from its being what it is. In this mode of 
speech, accordingly,—having to choose between ascribing to 
it on the one hand will and creative activity in relation to 
itself, on the other hand a contingent relation which is the 
name of unreason,—we must say, not that it is “‘what it 
happened to be,”’ but that it is “‘ what it willed to be*.”” We 
might say also that it is of necessity what it is, and could 
not be otherwise; but the more exact statement is, not that 
it is thus because it could not be otherwise, but because the 
best is thus. It is not taken hold of by necessity, but is itself 


1 Enn. vi. 8, 7: 76 6€ mpwrov ote Kara TUxn av Néyotmev, oTE OU KUpLOV THs 
avTov yevéoews, OTL unde yéyove. 

2 Enn. vi. 8, 11. 3 Enn. vi. 8, 12. 

4 Enn. vi. 8, 13: wore ot>~x dep éruxév eat, GAN Smrep ABovdAnOy adrds. Cf. 
c. 20: avrés écrit kal 6 mapdywv éauTov. 
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the necessity and law of other things. It is love, and the 
object of love, and love of itself?. That which as it were de- 
sires and that which is desired are one?. When we, observing 
some such nature in ourselves, rise to this and become this 
alone, what should we say but that we are more than free 
and more than in our own power? By analogy with mind, it 
may be called operation (é€vépynua) and energy. Its energy 
and as it were waking (olov éypyyopors) are eternal’. Reason 
and mind are derived from the principle as a circle from its 
centre®. To allow that it could not make itself other than it 
did, in the sense that it can produce only good and not evil, 
is not to limit its freedom and absolute power. The power 
of choice between opposites belongs to a want of power to 
persevere in what is best®. The One and Good alone is in 
truth free; and must be thought and spoken of, though in 
reality beyond speech and thought, as creating itself by its 
own energy before all being’. 

To the question, why the One should create anything be- 
yond itself, Plotinus answers that since all things, even those 
without life, impart of themselves what they can, the most 
perfect and the first good cannot remain in itself as envious, 
and the potency of all things as without power’. As that is 
the potency of all things, Mind, which it first generates, is all 
things actually. For knowledge of things in their immaterial 
essence is the things themselves®. Mind knows its objects not, 
like perception, as external, but as one with itself?®, Still this 
unity, as has been said, involves the duality of thinking and 

1 Enn. vi. 8, 10. 

2 Enn. vi. 8, 15: kai épdopmiov kai épws 6 avros kal avrod ews. 

3 [bid.: 76 otov égiéwevov TS Eder &. 

4 Enn. vi. 8, 16. 5 Enn. vi. 8, 18. 

6 Enn. vi. 8, 21: kai yap 76 Td dvTixeimeva SUvacba ddvvauias eoti Tov éri 
TOU apioTou mévelv. 

? Since it is energy in the Aristotelian sense, or complete realisation, it is 
avevépyntov. That is, there is no higher realisation to which it can proceed. 
Cf. Enn. v. 6, 6: dws wév yap ovdeuia evépyera Exec at wadw evépyeav. In this 
sense, it is said (Enn. I. 7, 1) to be beyond energy (éméxewa évepyeias). 
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9 Enn. v. 4, 2. Cf. Enn. v. 9, 5: 4 rév dvev trys émiorhyn Tatvrov Te 
TpAyLarTt. 
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being thought, and hence is not the highest, but the second 
in order, of the supramundane causes. Within its indivisible 
unity it contains the archetype of the whole visible world and 
of all that was or is or is to be existent in it. The relation of 
its Ideas to the whole of Mind resembles that of the pro- 
positions of a science to the sum of knowledge which consists 
of them. By this comparison, which frequently recurs, 
Plotinus seeks to convey the notion of a diversity in unity 
not expressed as local separation of parts1. The archetype of 
the world being thus existent, the world in space is necessarily 
produced because its production is possible. We shall see this 
‘“possibility’’ more exactly formulated in the theory of matter. 
The general statement is this: that, since there is the “‘intelli- 
gential and all-potent nature” of mind, and nothing stands 
between that and the production of a world, there must be a 
formed world corresponding to the formative power. In that 
which is formed, the ideas are divided; in one part of space the 
idea of the sun takes shape, in another the idea of man. The 
archetype embraces all in its unity without spatial division?. 

Thus, while supramundane intellect contains all real being, 
it has also the productive power by which the essential forms 
of things are made manifest in apparent separation from itself 
and from one another. Differences, so far as they belong to 
the real being, or “form,” of things here, are produced by pre- 
existent forms in the ideal world. So far as they are merely 
local and temporal, they express only a necessary mode of 
manifestation of being, under the condition of appearing at 
a greater degree of remoteness from the primal cause. What 
then is the case with individuality? Does it consist merely in 
differences of position in space and time, the only true reality 
being the ideal form of the “‘kind’’; or are there ideal forms 
of individuals? Plotinus concludes decisively for the latter 
alternative®. There are as many formal differences as there 

1 See for example Enn. v. 9, 8. 

2 Enn. v. 9, 9: pvcews voepis Kal ravToduvdpuou ovlons Kal ovdevds dtelpyovros, 
pndevos dvTos weTasd TovTOU kal TOD OétacOat Svvauevov, dvdyKn TO wey KocuNnOHVaL, 


TO G€ KooMATAL. KaiTO ev KoouNOev ExEL TO Eldos Mewepicmévov, dANaXOD avOpwrov 
kal addAaxod jrLov* TO Oe év évl wayTa. 


3 See especially Enn. v. 7: Iept rod ef kal rav Kad? exacra éorw etn. 
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are individuals, and all pre-exist in the intelligible world. 
What must be their mode of pre-existence we know from the 
nature of Intellect as already set forth. All things there are 
together yet distinct. Universal mind contains all particular 
minds; and each particular mind expresses the whole in its 
own manner. As Plotinus says in one of those bursts of en- 
thusiasm where his scientific doctrine passes into poetry: 
“They see themselves in others. For all things are trans- 
parent, and there is nothing dark or resisting, but every one 
is manifest to every one internally and all things are mani- 
fest; for light is manifest to light. For every one has all 
things in himself and again sees in another all things, so that 
all things are everywhere and all is all and each is all, and 
the splendour is infinite. For each of them is great, since the 
small also is great. And the sun there is all the stars, and 
again each and all are the sun. In each, one thing is pre- 
eminent above the rest, but it also shows forth all1.”’ The 
wisdom that is there is not put together from separate acts 
of knowledge, but is a single whole. It does not consist of 
many brought to one; rather it is resolved into multitude 
from unity. By way of illustration Plotinus adds that the 
Egyptian sages, whether they seized the truth by accurate 
knowledge or by some native insight, appear to have ex- 
- pressed the intuitive character of intellectual wisdom in 
making a picture the sign of each thing?. 

In the intelligible world identical with intellect, as thus con- 
ceived, the time and space in which the visible world appears, 
though not “‘there”’ as such, pre-exist in their causes. So too, 
in the rational order, does perception, before organs of per- 
ception are formed. This must be so, Plotinus urges, because 
perception and its organs are not a product of deliberation, 
but are present for example in the pre-existent idea of man, 
by an eternal necessity and law of perfection, their causes 
being involved in the perfection of mind*. Not only man, 
but all animals, plants and elements pre-exist ideally in the 


1 Enn.v.8,4. 2% Enn.v.8,6. Thisis quite an isolated reference to Egypt. 
3 Enn. Vi. 7, 3: @yxecrae 70 aicOyrixoy eivor Kal ottws aicOnrixdy ev TH elder 
bo ddiov avdyKns Kal TedeLcéryTOS, vod év altw Exovros, eimep TéAEeLos, TAS aiTias. 
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intelligible world. For infinite variety is demanded in order 
that the whole, as one living being, may be perfect in all its 
parts and to the utmost degree. There, the things we call 
irrational pre-exist in their rational laws!. Nor is the thing 
here anywhere really mindless. We call it so when it is with- 
out mind in act; but each part is all in potency, depending as 
it does on its ideal cause. In the order of ideal causes there is 
as it were a stream of living beings from a single spring; as if 
all sensible qualities were combined in one quality without 
losing their distinctions. The particular is not merely the 
one particular thing that it is called. Rational division of it 
always brings something new to light; so that, in this sense, 
each part of the whole is infinite*. This infinity, whether of 
whole or part, is one of successive involution. The process of 
division is not that of bisection, but is like the unfolding of 
wrappings‘. The whole intelligible world may be presented 
to imagination as a living sphere figured over with every kind 
of living countenance®, 

Universal mind involves the essence of every form of reason, 
in one Reason as it were, great, perfect, embracing all (eis otov 
Novos, meyas, TéAXELOs, TavTas Treptéywv). As the most exact 
reasoning would calculate the things of nature for the best, 
mind has all things in the rational laws that are before reason- 
ing®. Each thing being what it is separately, and again all 
things being in one together, the complex as it were and com- 
position of all as they are in one is Mind’. In the being that 

1 Enn. vi. 7, 9: éxe?t 6€ kai 76 GNoyov Aeyduevov Novos Fv, Kal Td Gvouy vods Hv, 
€mel Kai 6 vowy immov vols éoTl, Kal 7 voyots immo vods Hv. 

2 Enn. vi. 7, 12: ofov ef ris nv wovdrns pia Tdoas év avTn éxovoa Kal cwfovca 
TAS TOLOTYTAS, YAVKUTNS MET EVWHLAaS, Kal Omod olvwdns TroLdTys Kal YUAGY aTraVTwY 
dudes Kal Xpwudrwv owes kal boa agal ywwoKovow. eoTwoav de Kal boa dKoat 
akovovol, TavTa “én Kal puOmos Tas. 

3 Enn. vi. 7, 13: vots...0v...ravdrov Kal Ev Te ev wéper, AAAG TWavTa* ere Kai TO 
év péper add ovx é€v, dAAG Kal ToOTO dreipov Siatpovmevoy., Cf. Enn. vi. 5, 5 on the 
infinite nature (depos gus) of being. 

4 Enn. vi. 7, 14: ui) kar evOU, adn els TO evTos del. 

5 Enn. vi. 7, 15 fie 
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is mind, all things are together, not only undivided by position 
in space, but without reference to process in time. This 
characteristic of intellectual being may be called “eternity.” 
Time belongs to Soul, as eternrty to Mind?. Soul is necessarily 
produced by Mind, as Mind by the primal One®. Thus it is 
in contact at once with eternal being, and with the temporal 
things which it generates by the power it receives from its 
cause. Having its existence from supramundane intellect, it 
has reason in act so far as that intellect is contemplated by it?. 
The Soul of the whole is perpetually in this relation to Mind; 
particular souls undergo alternation; though even of them 
there is ever something in the intelligible world®. Soul has 
for its work, not only to think—for thus it would in no way 
differ from pure intellect—but to order and rule the things 
after it. These come to be, because production could not stop 
at intelligibles, the last of which is the rational soul, but must 
go on to the limit of all possible existence®. 

In the relation of the many souls to the one which includes 
all, Soul imitates Mind. It too is necessarily pluralised; and 
in the inherent distinctions of the particular souls their coming 
to birth under different sensible manifestations is already ne- 
cessitated. The one soul is the same in all, as in each part ofa 
system of knowledge the whole is potentially present’. To 
soul, the higher intellect furnishes the reasons of all its 
operations®. Knowledge in the rational soul, so far as it is of 
Enn. m1. 7, 4: atrn 7 diddeois adrov Kai pivots ein av aiwv. 

Enn. mi. 7,11. Cf. Enn. tv. 4,15: aiwy peév epi votv, xpdvos dé rept Yux7v. 
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intelligibles, is each thing that it thinks, and has from within 
both the object of thought and the thinking (To te vontov TH 
Te vonow), since mind is within?. Plotinus fully recognises 
the difficulty of the question: How, if Being and Mind and 
Soul are everywhere numerically one, and not merely of the 
same formal essence (ooevdés), can there yet be many beings 
and minds and souls?? The answer, in the case of soul, as of 
mind and being, is that the one is many by intrinsic differ- 
ence, not by local situation (étepotnt1,00 To7@). The plurality 
of souls, as has been said, is in the rational order prior to 
their embodiment. In the Soul of the Whole, the many souls 
are present to one another without being alienated from them- 
selves. They are not divided by spatial limits—just as the 
many portions of knowledge in each soul are not—and the 
one can contain in itself all. After this manner the nature of 
soul is infinite*. The general soul can judge of the individual- 
ised affections in each without becoming conscious to itself 
in each that it has passed judgment in the rest also*. Each 
of us is a whole for himself, yet all of us, in the reality that is 
all, are together one. Looking outward, we forget our unity. 
Turning back upon ourselves, either of our own accord or 
seized upon as the goddess seized the hair of Achilles, we 
behold ourselves and the whole as one with the God within>. 

The soul is the principle of life and motion to all things; 
motion being an image of life in things called lifeless. The 
heaven is one by the power of soul, and this world is divine 
through it®. The soul of the whole orders the world in accord- 
ance with the general reasons of things, as animal bodies are 
fashioned into “‘microcosms”’ under the particular law of the 
organism’. It creates not by deliberative intelligence, like 


1 Enn. v. 9, 7. 2 Enn. vi. 4, 4. 
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human art, which is posterior and extrinsic. In the one soul 
are the rational laws of all explicit intelligence—“‘ of gods and 
of all things.”” “‘ Wherefore also the world has all.” 

Individual souls are the intrinsic laws of particular minds 
within the universal intellect, made more explicit?. Not only 
the soul of the whole, but the soul of each, has all things in 
itself*. Wherein they differ, is in energising with different 
powers. Before descent and after reascent of the particular 
soul, each one’s thoughts are manifest to another as in direct 
vision, without discourse’. Why then does the soul descend 
and lose knowledge of its unity with the whole? For the 
choice is better to remain above®, The answer is that the 
error lies in self-will*. The soul desires to be its own, and so 
ventures forth to birth, and takes upon itself the ordering of a 
body which it appropriates, or rather, which appropriates it, 
so far as that is possible. Thus the soul, although it does not 
really belong to this body, yet energises in relation to it, and 
in a manner becomes a partial soul in separation from the 
whole’. 

But what is finally the explanation of this choice of the 
worse, and how is it compatible with the perfection of the 
mundane order? How is the position of the Phaedo, that the 
body is a prison, and the true aim of the soul release from it, 
reconcilable with the optimism of the Timaeus? The answer 
is that all—descent and reascent alike—has the necessity of a 
natural law. The optimism has reference to the whole order. 
Of this order, such as it must be in a world that is still good 
though below the intelligible and perfectly stable supramun- 
dane order, temporary descent, dissatisfaction with the con- 
sequences of the descent, and the effort to return, are all 
conditions. Any expression that seems to imply arbitrariness 

at any point, is part of the mythological representation. Thus 


1 Enn. tv. 3, 10 fin. 
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3 Enn. Iv. 3, 6. 
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when in the Timaeus it is said that God “sows” the souls, 
this is mythical, just as when he is represented as haranguing 
them1. Necessity and self-caused descent are not discordant. 
The soul does not go by its will to that which is worse; yet 
its course is its own?. And it must expiate both the original 
error, and any evil that it may do actually. Of the first, the 
mere change of state is the punishment; to the second, further 
chastisement is assigned. The knowledge acquired below is a 
good, and the soul is not to be blamed overmuch if in its 
regulation of sensible nature it goes a little beyond what is 
safe for itself*. On the other hand, a slight inclination at the 
beginning to the worse, if not immediately corrected, may 
produce a permanent disposition’. Be the error light or grave, 
it comes under an undeviating law of justice. To the particu- 
lar bodies fitted for them, the souls go neither by voluntary 
choice nor sent, but as by some natural process for which they 
are ready. The universal law under which the individual falls 
is not outside but within each®. The notion that there may be 
in small things an element of contingency which is no part of 
the order, is suggested but not accepted®. The whole course 
of the soul through its series of bodily lives, and its release 
from the body when this is attained, are alike necessarily 
determined’. The death of the soul, so far as the soul can die, 
is to sink to a stage below moral evil—which still contains a 
mixture of the opposite good—and to be wholly plunged in 
matter®. Even thence it may still somehow emerge; though 
souls that have descended to the world of birth need not all 
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make the full circle, but may return before reaching the 
lowest point}. 

Here we come to the metaphysical doctrine by which 
Plotinus explains the contrasts the visible world presents. 
Neither moral good nor evil is with him ultimate. Of virtues, 
even the highest, the cause is the Good, which in reality is 
above good (v7zrepaya@ov). Of moral evil, so far as it is purely 
evil, the cause is that principle of absolute formlessness and 
indeterminateness called Matter. At the same time, matter 
is the receptive principle by which alone the present world 
could be at all. Evils accordingly are an inevitable con- 
stituent of a world that is subject in its parts to birth and 
change. And indeed without evil there can be no good in our 
sense of the term. Nor is there evil unmixed in the things of 
nature, any more than there is unformed matter. Whence 
then is this principle opposed to form and unity? 3 


That Matter is an independently existing principle over 
against the One, Plotinus distinctly denies. The supposition 
is put as inadmissible that there are dpyai mwXelous Kal Kata 
cuvtvxiay Ta mp@ta*®. Matter is the infinite (7d aepov) in 
the sense of the indeterminate (ro adpic Tov), and is generated 
from the infinity of power or of eternal existence that is an 
appanage of the One, which has not in itself indeterminate- 
ness, but creates it®. To the term “‘infinite”’ in the sense of an 
actual extent or number that is immeasurable (déseEitnTov), 
or of a quantitative infinite (cata To 7ocov arerpov), there is 
nothing to correspond. Matter, in itself indeterminate, is that 
of which the nature is to be a recipient of forms. Like intel- 
ligible being, it is incorporeal and unextended. Place, indeed, 
is posterior both to matter and bodies*. By its absolute want 
of all form, that is, of all proper being, matter is at the opposite 
extreme to things intelligible, and is in its own nature ugly 
and evil®. It receives, indeed, all determinations, but it can- 


1 Enn. tv. 4, 5 fin. 2 Enn. uw. 4, 2. 

3 Enn. 1. 4, 15: ety av yevvnbev ex THs Tod évds dreipias 7 Suvduews 7 TOD del, 
ovK ovons év éxelyw arreipias GNAQ TroLOvYTOS. 

4 Enn. 11. 4, 12: 6 6 réros torepos THs UAns Kal Tay cwudTwv. 

5 Enn. wu. 4, 16. 
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not receive them indivisibly (auepa@s). One form in matter 
excludes another; so that they appear as separated by spatial 
intervals!. The reason of this is precisely that matter has no 
determination of its own. The soul in taking up the forms of 
things perceptible, views them with their mass put away 
(amroGéueva Tov dyKov opa), because by its own form it is in- 
_ divisible, and therefore cannot receive the extended as such. 
Since matter, on the contrary, has no form of its own by which 
to unite distinctions, the intrinsic differences of being must be 
represented in it by local separation. Yet, since the intelligible 
world is in a sense a “ world,” and is many as well as one, it too 
must have a kind of matter?. This “intelligible matter’’ is the 
recipient of formal diversities in the world of being; as sensible 
matter is the recipient of the varied appearances in space. 
The matter of the intelligible world, differing in this respect 
from matter properly so-called, does not receive all forms in- 
differently; the same matter there having always the same 
form*. The matter “here” is thus more truly “the indeter- 
minate”’ than the matter “there’’; which, in so far as it has 
more real being, is so much less truly “‘matter*.” Matter itself 
may best be called “‘not-being®.’’ As the indeterminate, it is 
only to be apprehended by a corresponding indeterminateness 
of the soul*—a difficult state to maintain, for, as matter itself 
does not remain unformed in things, so the soul hastens to 
add some positive determination to the abstract formlessness 
reached by analysis. To be the subject and recipient ever 
ready for all forms, it must be indestructible and impassible, 
as it is incorporeal and unextended. It is like a mirror which 
represents all things so that they seem to be where they are 
not, and keeps no impression of any’. The appearances of 
sense, themselves “invulnerable nothings®,” go through it as 
through water without dividing it. It has not even a falsehood 


1 Enn. m1. 6, 18. 2 Enn. 1. 4, 4. 

3 Enn. wu. 4, 3: 7 6€ TOv ywouévay bry dei GAO Kal GAO eldos ioxer, TOV OE 
adlwy 7 avTh Tavroy del. 

4 Enn. wo. 4, 15. 5 Wnn. mi. 6, 7; 

6 Enn. uw. 4, 10: dopioria rAs Yuxis. Cf. Enn. 1. 8, 9. 

7 Enn. m1. 6, 7. 

8 Adonais, xxxix.—an exact expression of the idea of Plotinus. 
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of its own that it can say of things!. In that it can take no 
permanent hold of any good, it may be called evil?. Fleeing 
every attempt of perception to grasp it, it is equally receptive 
in appearance of the contraries which it is equally unable to 
retain. | : 


3. Cosmology and Theodicy. 


The theory of matter set forth, though turned to new meta- 
physical account, is fundamentally that of Aristotle. As with 
Aristotle, Matter is the presupposition of physics, being viewed 
as the indestructible “subject” of forms, enduring through all 
changes in potency of further change; but Plotinus is careful 
to point out that the world of natural things derives none of 
its reality from the recipient. The formal reason (Aéyos) that 
makes matter appear as extended, does not “unfold” it to 
extension—for this was not implicit in it—but, like that also 
which makes it appear as coloured, gives it something that 
was not there*. In that it confers no qualities whatever on 
that which appears in it, matter is absolutely sterile*. The 
forms manifested in nature are those already contained in 
the intellect that is before it, which acquires them by turning 
towards the Good. All differences of form, down to those of 
the elements, are the product of Reason and not of Matter®. 

While working out his theory from a direct consideration 
of the necessity that there should be something indestructible 
beneath the transformations of body, Plotinus tries to prove 
it not inconsistent with what is known as Plato’s “‘theory of 
matter” in the Timaeus. The phrases in which the “recipient” 
is spoken of as a “‘room” and a “‘seat”’ are interpreted meta- 
phorically. Here Plotinus is evidently arguing against com- 
mentators in his own time who took the “‘ Platonic matter” to 
be empty space®. This has now become the generally accepted 
interpretation; opinions differing only as to whether the space 
or matter in which the ideas manifest themselves is to be re- 


1 Enn. m1. 6, 15. 2 Enn. i. 6, 11, 

3 Enn. 1. 4, 9. 4 Enn. 1. 6, 19. 
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garded as objective extension or as a subjective form'. Plo- 
tinus himself approaches the latter view when he consents to 
call matter a “ phantasm of mass” (davtacpa &€ dyKou Ey), 
though still regarding it as unextended (adyéyeOes). His account 
of the mental process by which the nature opposed to that of 
the ideas is known (vo@w@ Aoyrope@) quite agrees with Plato’s. 
On another point of Platonic interpretation, Plotinus and 
all his successors take the view which modern criticism seems * 
now to find the most satisfactory. Plausible as was the reading 
of the Timaeus which would regard it as teaching an origin of 
the world from an absolute beginning of time, this was never, 
even at the earliest period, really prevalent in the school of 
Plato. During the Platonising movement that preceded Plo- 
tinus, the usual interpretation had been to regard what is said 
about the making of the world from pre-existent elements as 
mythological. The visible universe, said the earliest like the 
latest interpreters, is described by Plato as “‘generated”’ be- 
cause it depends on an unchanging principle while itself per- 
petually subject to mutation; not because it is supposed to 
have been called into being at a particular moment. That this 
was all along the authorised interpretation may be seen even 
from Plutarch?, who, in defending the opposite thesis, evi- 
dently feels that he is arguing against the opinion predomi- 
nant among contemporary Platonists*. Thus Plotinus, when 


1 The first is Zeller’s view, in which he is followed by Siebeck and by 
Baeumker (Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philosophie, 1890), 
who have skilfully defended it against objections. Mr Archer-Hind, in his 
edition of the Timaeus, takes the view that the Platonic matter is space as a 
subjective form. This would bring it very close to the Kantian doctrine. The 
more usual view would in effect make it an anticipation of Descartes’ attempt 
in the Principia Philosophiae to construct body out of pure extension. There 
is certainly a striking resemblance in general conception between Plato’s and 
Descartes’ corpuscular theory: it has been noted by Mr Benn (The Greek 
Philosophers, 1st ed., vol. ii. pp. 388-389). (In the first edition, I omitted to 
make this reference, having forgotten the passage and rediscovered the 
coincidence. ) ; 

2 Tlepi r7js év Timaly Wuxoyovias. 

3 It may be noted that the “Platonic matter,” according to Plutarch, is 
simply body or “corporeal substance.”’ 7 wév ofy caparos ovcia Tijs Neyouerns 
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he says that there never was a time when this whole was not, 
nor was there ever matter unformed, is not introducing a 
novelty. And on this point we do not hear that opposition 
to his doctrine arose from any quarter. His difference with 
Longinus was on the question whether the divine mind 
eternally contains the ideas in itself or contemplates them 
eternally as objective existences; not as to whether ideas and 
unordered matter once stood apart and were then brought 
together by an act or process of creative volition. The dura- 
tion of the universe without temporal beginning or end was 
the accepted doctrine of Hellenic Platonism. 

In accordance with this general view, however, it is possible, 
as Plotinus recognises!, to hold either that the universe is per- 
manent only as a whole, while all its parts perish as individual 
bodies (cata To T0de) and are renewed only in type (cata To 
eidos), or that some of the bodies in the universe—namely, 
those that fill the spaces from the sphere of the moon outwards 
—are always numerically identical. If the former view is the 
true one, then the heavenly bodies differ from the rest only by 
lasting a longer time. About the latter view there would be 
no trouble if we were to accept Aristotle’s doctrine that their 
substance is a fifth element, not subject like the rest to altera- 
tion. For those who allow that they consist of the elements of 
which living bodies on earth are constituted, the difficulty is 
that they must be by nature dissoluble. This Plato himself 
conceded to Heraclitus. As in his physics generally, so here, 
Plotinus argues in a rather tentative way. He suggests as the 
true solution, that the heaven with all its parts consists of a 
purer kind of fire, which we may call “light,” moving if at all 
with a circular motion, losing nothing by efflux, and conse- 
quently in no need, like mortal bodies, of nourishment from 
without. This material light, being a kind of body, must of 
course be distinguished from light as an outflowing energy’. 
Radiant light, as we have seen’, is for Plotinus an activity 
carrying with it no loss either of substance or of efficiency; 


Sinn: eb: 
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whence it furnished an analogy closer than is possible on any 
modern theory for the metaphysical doctrine of emanation. 

For the rest, this picture of the physical universe does not 
essentially differ from Aristotle’s. The whole forms a single 
system, with the fixed stars and the seven planets (including 
the sun and moon) revolving round the spherical earth in com- 
binations of perfect circles. Like the stars, the earth too has 
a divinity of its ownt. The space which the universe fills is 
finite. Body is not atomic in constitution but continuous. 
The complex movements of the whole system recur in astro- 
nomical cycles. In order to solve difficulties connected with 
the infinite duration of a world in constant change, Plotinus 
sometimes takes up the Stoical theory that in the recurrent 
periods the sequence of events is exactly repeated. This he 
does especially where the question presents itself, how that 
infinity in the world of sense is possible which is required by 
his doctrine that there are “ideas of particulars.” Individual 
differences, he allows, must according to this view be infinite, 
seeing that there is no limit to the duration of the world either 
in the past or in the future. The difficulty would be met by 
supposing that differences finite in number recur exactly in 
succeeding cycles. Thus, in any one cycle no two individuals 
are without all formal difference, and yet the number of 
“forms”? is limited2. This solution, however, seems to be 
offered with no great confidence. The point about which 
Plotinus is quite clear is that individual as well as specific 
differences have their rational determination in the ideal 
world. From this he deduces that, in any one period of the 
cosmos at least, there are no two individuals that differ only 
numerically, without a trace of inward distinction®. About 
infinity in the ideal world or in the soul there is no difficulty‘. 
The conception of an actual quantitative infinite is not merely 
difficult, but impossible. 

Yet, while repeatedly laying down this position, Plotinus 
allows that space and number as prefigured in eternal intellect 


4 Enn. rv: 4, 22-27. a May scywe 7, 2.) > Winn Nea vies 
4 Enn. v. 7, 1: ray 6€ év Te vonre dreipiay od Set Sedievar: waca yap év 
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have an infinitude of their own. We may say that number is. 
infinite, though infinity is repugnant to number (to a@zexpov 
uaxeTat TO aptOue), as we speak of an infinite line; not that 
there is any such (ovy 6t gots Tus ToLravTn), but that we can 
go in thought beyond the greatest existing. This means that 
in intellect the rational law of linear magnitude does not carry 
with it the thought of a limit!. Similarly, number in intellect 
is unmeasured. No actual number can be assigned that goes 
beyond what is already involved in the idea of number. In- 
tellectual being is beyond measure because it is itself the 
measure. The limited and measured is that which is prevented 
from running to infinity in its other sense of indeterminate- 
ness?. Thus limited and measured is the visible cosmos. 

To time is allowed an explicit infinity that is denied to 
space. It is the “image of eternity,” reflecting the infinite 
- already existent whole of being by the continual going to 
infinity of successive realisations?. Time belongs to apartness 
of life (Sudo Tacus odv Cofs ypovov etye).. The Soul of the Whole 
generates time and not eternity, because the things it produces 
are not imperishable. It is not itself in time; nor are individual 
souls themselves, but only their affections and deeds*, which 
are really those of the composite nature. Thus the past which 
is the object of memory is in things done; in the soul itself 
there is nothing past®. Of Zeus, whether regarded as Demi- 
urgus or as Soul of the World, we must deny even the “before 
and after” implied in memory®. That which guides the whole 
(TO 7yoUmevov Tov TravTos) knows the future as present (cata 
To éotdvat), and has therefore no need of memory and dis- 
cursive reason to infer it from the past’. These faculties be- 
long to acquired intellect, and, as we shall see, are dismissed 

1 Enn. vi. 6, 17: 4 76 a&recpov Gddov Tpdrov, ody ws ddiegitnTOv’ aAAG THs 
dmeipos; 4 €v TO AOYw Tis av’ToypaumyAs ovK ev. Tpocvoovpmevoy Tépas. 

2 Enn. vi. 6, 18. 3 Enn, 1, 7, 11. 

4 Enn. tv. 4, 15. 

5 Enn. tiv. 4, 16: ddX\a raves of AOyou Gua, Worep eipyTat...Td dé TOdE mETA 
Tdde év Tots mpdypyacu ov Svvapévors dua wavTa. 

6 Enn. tv. 4, 10. 

7 Enn. tv. 4,12. Hence, adds Plotinus, the creative power (70 7roodv) is not 
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even by the individual soul when it has reascended to intuitive 
knowledge. 

If things eternal were altogether alien to us, we could not 
speak of them with intelligence. We also then must participate 
in eternity!. How the soul’s essence can be in eternity while 
the composite nature consisting of soul and body is in time, 
can only be understood when the definition of time has been 
more strictly investigated. To define it in relation to physical 
movement does not express its essential character. The means 
by which we learn to know time is no doubt observation of 
motion, and especially of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. Yet while ordered external motion more than any- 
thing else shows time forth to mental conception, it does not 
make time be. When the motion of the whole is measured in 
terms of time, which itself is fixed according to certain inter- 
vals marked out in the space through which the motions 
proceed, this is an “‘accidental”’ relation. The parts of time, 
invisible and inapprehensible in themselves, must have re- 
mained unknown till thus measured, but time itself is prior 
to the measurement of its parts. We must bring it back 
finally to a movement of the soul, though the soul could 
hardly have known it to any purpose without the movement 
of the heaven. Time is not, however, in the merely individual 
soul, but in all souls so far as they are one. Therefore there 
is one uniform time, and not a multitude of disparate times; 
as in another relation there is one eternity in which all par- 
ticipate. Thus the one soul, in which individual souls are 
metaphysically contained, participates in eternity and pro- 
duces time, which is the form of a soul living in apparent 
detachment from its higher cause. 

Unity in the soul of the whole, here so strongly insisted on, 
does not with Plotinus exclude the reality of particular souls. 
We have seen that he regards individuality as determined by 
differences in the Ideas, and not by the metaphysically unreal 
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modes of pluralising ascribed to Matter. What comes from 
matter is separateness of external manifestation, and muta- 
bility in the realisations attained; not inner diversity, which 
pre-exists in the world of being. This view he turns against 
the fatalism that would make the agency of the individual 
soul count for nothing in the sum of things. He is without the 
least hesitation a determinist. Within the universal order, he 
premises, the uncaused (To dvaitiov) is not to be received, 
whether under the form of “empty declinations,” or of a 
sudden movement of bodies without preceding movement, or 
of a capricious impulse of soul not assignable to any motive}. 
But to say that everything in each is determined by one soul 
that runs through all, is, by an excess of necessity, to take 
away necessity itself and the causal order; for in this case it 
would not be true that all comes to pass by causes, but all 
things would be one, without distinction between that which 
causes and that which is caused; ‘“‘so that neither we are we 
nor is anything our work?.”’ Kach must be each, and actions 
and thoughts must belong to us as our own? This is the truth 
that physical, and especially astrological, fatalism denies. To 
preserve the causal order without exception while at the same 
time allowing that we ourselves are something, we must in- 
troduce the soul as another principle into the contexture of 
things,—and not only the soul of the whole, but along with it 
the soul of each‘. Being in a contexture, and not by itself, it 
is not wholly master, and so far fate or destiny (eiwappévn) 
regarded as external, has a real existence. Thus all things 

i Enn. 1m. 1, 1: 7 yap 76 BovAnrév—rodro 6é 4 ew 7 eiow—7 Td emcOusnrov 
éxivnoev’ 7, ef undév dpexrov éxivynoer, 005’ av ddws ExwvyjOn. The principle of 
psychological determinism could not be more clearly put. In view of this, it 
is not a little surprising that Zeller should vaguely class Plotinus and his 
successors as champions of “free-will.”” On the other hand Jules Simon, who 
quite recognises the determinism of the school, misstates the doctrine of 
Plotinus as regards the nature of the individual when he says (Histowre de 
l’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. i. pp. 570-1) that that which is not of the essence of 
each soul, and must consequently perish, is, according to Plotinus, its in- 
dividuality, and that this comes from matter. 

2 Enn. 1. I, 4. 
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come to pass according to causes; but some by the soul, and 
some through the other causes among which it is placed. Of 
its not thinking and acting rationally (tod 1) dpovety) other 
things are the causes. Rational action has its cause within; 
being only not hindered from without?. 

Virtue therefore is free; and the more completely free the 
more the soul is purified from mixture. To the bad, who do 
most things according to the imaginations excited by bodily 
affections, we must assign neither a power of their own nor 
a proper volition?. How then can punishment be just? The 
answer is that the composite nature, which sins, is also that 
which pays the penalty of sin’. The involuntariness of sin 
(OTL duaptia axovovov) does not prevent the deed being from 
the doer*. Some men indeed come into being as if by a witch- 
craft of external things, and are little or nothing of them- 
selves: others preserve the original nature of the soul’s essence. 
For it is not to be thought that the soul alone of all things is 
without such a nature®. In preserving or recovering this lie 
virtue and freedom. | 


A more elaborate treatment of the problem of theodicy here 
raised is contained in three books that belong to Plotinus’s 
last period®. This problem he does not minimise. Although, 
in metaphysical reality, the world has not come to be by a 
process of contrivance resembling human art, yet, he says, if 
reasoning had made it, it would have no reason to be ashamed 
of its work’. This whole, with everything in it, is as it would 
be if providentially ordered by the rational choice of the 
Maker®. 

If, indeed, the world had come into existence a certain time 
ago, and before was not, then the providence which regulates 
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it would be like that of rational beings within the world; it 
would be a certain foresight and reasoning of God how this 
whole should come to exist, and how it should be in the best 
manner possible. Since, however, the world is without begin- 
ning and end, the providence that governs the whole consists 
in its being in accordance with mind, which is before it not in 
time but as its cause and model so to speak. 


From mind proceeds a rational law which imposes harmony _ 


on the cosmos. This law, however, cannot be unmixed intel- 
lect like the first. The condition of there being a world below 
the purely intelligible order—and there must be such a world, 
that every possible degree of perfection may be realised—is 
mutual hindrance and separation of parts. The unjust deal- 
ings of men with one another arise from an aspiration after 
the good along with a want of power to attain it. Evil is a 
defection (€AXeuWus) of good; and, in a universe of separated 
existences, absence of good in one place follows with necessity 
from its presence in another. Therefore evils cannot be de- 
stroyed from the world. What are commonly called evils, as 
poverty and disease, Plotinus continues to assert with the 
Stoical tradition, are nothing to those who possess true good, 
which is virtue; and they are not useless to the order of the 
whole. Yet, he proceeds, it may still be argued that the dis- 
tribution of what the Stoics after all allow to be things 
“agreeable” and “not agreeable” to nature, is unfair. That 
the bad should be lords and rulers of cities, and that men of 
worth should be slaves, is not fitting, even though lordship 
and slavery are nothing as regards the possession of real good. 
And with a perfect providence every detail must be as it 
ought to be. We are not to evade the difficulty by saying 
that providence does not extend to earth, or that through 
chance and necessity it is not strong enough to sway things 
here. The earth too is as one of the stars (@s & TL TaV 
a&atpwv)!. If, however, we bear in mind that we are to look 
for the greatest possible perfection that can belong to a world 
of mixture, not for that which can belong only to the intelli- 
gible order, the argument may be met in full. Among men 
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there are higher and lower and intermediate natures,—the 
last being the most numerous. Those that are so degenerate 
as to come within the neighbourhood of irrational animals do 
violence to the intermediate natures. These are better than 
those that maltreat them, and yet are conquered by the worse 
in so far as they themselves are worse in relation to the par- 
ticular kind of contest to be undergone. If they are content 
to be fatted sheep, they should not complain of becoming a 
prey to the wolves. And, Plotinus adds parenthetically, the 
spoilers too pay the penalty ; first in being wolves and wretched 
men, and then in having a worse fate after death, according 
to their acquired character. For the complete order of justice 
has regard to the series of past and future lives, not to each 
present life by itself. But to take things as seen in one life: 
always the mundane order demands certain means if we are 
to attain the end. Those who have done nothing worthy of 
happiness cannot reasonably expect to be happy. The law is, 
for example, that out of wars we are to come safe by proving 
our courage, not by prayer. Were the opposite the case,— 
could peace be preserved amid every kind of folly and coward- 
ice,—then indeed would providence be neglectful. When the 
bad rule, it is by the unmanliness of those that are ruled; and 
it is just that it should be so. Yet, such as man is, holding a 
middle rank, providence does not suffer him to be destroyed, 
but he is borne up ever toward the higher; the divine element 
giving virtue the mastery in the long run. The human race 
participates, if not to the height, in wisdom and mind, and 
art and justice, and man is a beautiful creation so far as he 
can be consistently with his place in the universe. Reason 
(0 Xeyos) made things in their different orders, not because 
it envied a greater good to those that are lower placed, but 
because the law itself of intelligential existence carries with 
it variety (ov POdve, dda AOY@ ToLKLAiaY VoEepay ExoVTL). 
Thus in a drama all the personages cannot be heroes. And 
reason does not take the souls from outside itself and fit them 
into the poem by constraining a portion of them from their 
own nature for the worse. The souls are as it were parts of 
reason itself, and it fits them in not by making them worse, 
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but by bringing them to the place suitable to their nature. 
If then, it may be asked, we are not to explain evil by external 
constraint, but reason is the principle and is all, what is the 
rational necessity of the truceless war among animals and 
men? First, destructions of animals are necessary because, 
in a world composed of changing existences, they could not 
be born imperishable. Thus, if they were not destroyed by 
one another they would no less perish. Transference of the 
animating principle from body to body, which is promoted 
by their devouring each other, is better than that they should 
not have been at all. The ordered battles men fight as if 
dancing the Pyrrhic dance, show that what we take for the 
serious affairs of mankind are but child’s play, and declare 
that death is nothing terrible?. It is not the inward soul but 
the outward shadow of a man that groans and laments over 
the things of life. But how then, the philosopher proceeds, 
can there be any such thing as wickedness if this is the true 
account? The answer which he ventures? is in effect that of 
maleficent natures the Reason in the world might say: “‘ These 
too have their part in me, as I too in these.”’ This reason (ovTos 
0 AOyos) is not unmixed mind (&xpatos vods). Its essence is to 
consist of the contraries that were in need of strife with one 
another so that thus a world of birth might hold together (tv 
CVCTaCLY AUT Kal olovy ovaiav THs ToLa’THS evavTLOTEWS 
depovens). In the universal drama the good and the bad must 
perform the opposite parts assigned them. But from this does 
it not follow that all is pardonable?? No, answers Plotinus, 
for the reason which is the creative word of the drama fixes 
the place both of pardon and of its opposite; and it does not 
assign to men as their part that they should have nothing but 
forgiveness for the bad‘. In the consequences of evil for. the 


1 Enn. m1. 2,15: womep 6 él Trav Oedrpwv tats cxnvais, otrw xph Kal Tovs 
govous OeGcAa Kal mavTas Oavdrous Kal méd\ewy addces kal apmaryas, ueTabéces 
TavTa Kal weTacxnuaticoes kal Opnvwv Kal oiuwyav vroxpices. 

2 Enn. m1. 2, 16: rerokuncbw ydp° taxa & av Kai rUxommer. 

3 “Tout comprendre est tout pardonner.” 

4 Enn. m1. 2,17: d\n’ isws ovyyvepn Trois Kakois* ef un Kal TO THS cvyyvamns 
Kal yn O AOyos Trovet” Tove? SE O Adyos mNOE oVyyVHmovas ET Tots ToLOvTOLS 
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whole there is nevertheless a rational order, and an order out 
of which good may come}. 

Still, that good may come of evil is not the deepest ground 
of its existence. Some one might argue that evil, while it is 
actual, was not necessary. In that case, even if good comes of 
it, the justification of providence must fail. The reply has 
been given already in outline. The necessity of evil results 
from matter. Matter is necessary because, the principle of 
things having infinite productive power, that power must 
manifest itself in every possible degree: there must therefore 
be a last term, To éoyatov, which can produce nothing beyond 
itself. “This is matter, having nothing any longer of its own; 
and this is the necessity of evil*.” If it is argued that moral 
evil in us, coming as it does from association with the body, 
is to be ascribed rather to form than to matter, since bodies 
derive their distinctive character from form, the reply is that 
it is not in so far as the forms are pure that they are the source 
of ignorance and bad desires, but in so far as they are mixed 
with matter (Aoyou évvAor). The fall of the soul is its approach 
to matter, and it is made weak because its energies are im- 
peded by the presence of matter, which does not allow all its 
powers to arrive at their realisation?. Yet without this prin- 
ciple of indeterminateness that vitiates the pure forms, 
causing them to miss their true boundary by excess or defect, 
there would be for us neither good nor any object of desire. 
There would be neither striving after one thing nor turning 
away from another nor yet thought. ‘For our striving is 
after good and our turning away is from evil, and thought 
with a purpose is of good and evil, and this is a good+.”’ 


The last sentence contains one of the two or three very 


1 Enn. uo. 2; 18: ofov éx porxeias cai aixuadwrov adywyns matdes kata piow 
BeXrtious Kai dvdpes, ef TUXOL, Kal ONES GANaL aeivous THY TeTOPOnuEeveW JT 
avdp&v rovnpGv. From a passage like this may we not infer that Plotinus was 
able to see the barbarian inroads without despairing of the future? 

Sig iA iar ay 

3 Enn. 1. 8,14: ty tolvuy cai dobevelas Pux7 aitia kal kaxias aitia. mpdérepov 
dpa Kakh avTyn Kal mp@roy Kakér. 

4 Enn. 1. 8, 15: 7 yap dpegis dyabod, ) dé Exxdors kaxov, H dé vdnos Kal 7 
ppovyncts ayadov Kal Kaxov, kal arn & Ti Tay ayabap. 
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slight possible allusions in the whole of the Enneads to ortho- 
dox, Christianity. With Christian Gnosticism Plotinus deals 
expressly in a book which Porphyry has placed at the end of 
the second Ennead?. A separate exposition of it may be given 
here, both because it is in some ways specially interesting, and 
because it brings together Plotinus’s theory of the physical 
order of the world and of its divine government. Any ob- 
scurity that there is in it comes from the allusive mode of 
dealing with the Gnostic theories, of which no exposition is 
given apart from the refutation. The main points of the 
speculations opposed are, however, sufficiently clear. 

After a preliminary outline of his own metaphysico-theo- 
logical doctrine, in which he dwells on the sufficiency of three 
principles in the intelligible world, as against the long series 
of “aeons” introduced by the Platonising Gnostics?, Plotinus 
begins by asking them to assign the cause of the “fall” (ag@ar- 
pa) which they attribute to the soul of the world. When did 
this fall take place? If from eternity, the soul remains fallen. 
If the fall had a beginning, why at that particular moment and 
not earlier? Evidently, to undergo this lapse, the soul must 
have forgotten the things in the intelligible world; but if so, 
how did it create without ideas? To say that it created in 
order to be honoured is a ridiculous metaphor taken from 
statuaries on earth®. Then, as to its future destruction of the 
world, if it repented of its creation, what is it waiting for? If 
it has not yet repented, it is not likely to repent now that it 
has become more accustomed to that which it made, and more 
attached to it by length of time. Those who hold that, because 
there are many hardships in the world, it has therefore come 
into existence for ill, must think that it ought to be identical 
with the intelligible world, and not merely an image of it. 
Taken as what it is, there could be no fairer image. And why 
this refusal to the heavenly bodies of all participation in the 

1 Enn. 1. 9. Ipés rovs xaxdv Tov Snuuoupyov Tod Kécmou Kal TOY Kodomo KaKOY 
elvat AéyovTas, or IIpds Tovs yowaTtKous. 

2 Cf. Enn. 1. 9, 6: ras d€ GAdXas broordces Ti xp) A€yew as Elodyovor, 
TApOLKHoELs KaL aGvTLTUTOUS Kal “eTavolas ; 


3 Enn. 11. 9, 4: ri yap av éautq cal édoyifero yevéoOar éx Tov KoTuoToLHoat ; 
Yyedoiov yap TO iva Tys@ro, Kai pweTahepdyTwy ard Tav ayahuaToTroey Tay evTadOa. 
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intelligible,—especially by men who complain of the disorder 
in terrestrial things? Then they introduce another soul, which 
they make to be compacted of the material elements, as if 
that was possible for a soult. Not honouring this earth, they 
say that there is a “‘new earth”’ to which they are to go, made 
in the pattern of a world,—and yet they hate “‘the world.” 
Whence this pattern if not from the creative power which 
they say has lapsed? Much in their teaching Plotinus never- 
theless acknowledges to be true. The immortality of the soul, 
the intelligible world, the first God, the doctrine that the soul 
ought to flee association with the body, the theory of its 
separation, the flight from the realm of birth to that of being, 
all these are doctrines to be found in Plato; and they do well 
in proclaiming them. On the part of Plato’s disciples, there 
is no disposition to grudge them the right to declare also the 
points wherein they differ. They ought, however, to try to 
prove what they have to say of their own on its merits, putting 
their opinions with good feeling and like philosophers; not 
with contumely towards “the Greeks,’ and with assertions 
that they themselves are better men. As a matter of fact, 
they have only made incongruous additions to that which was 
better in the form given to it by the ancients?; introducing all 
sorts of births and destructions, and finding fault with the 
universe, and blaming the soul of the whole for its communion 
with the body, and casting reproach upon the ruler of this 
whole, and identifying the Demiurgus with the Soul of the 
World’, and attributing the same affections to that which 
rules the whole as to particular things. 

That it is not so good for our soul to be in communion with 
the body as to be separate, others have said before; but the 
ease is different with the soul of the whole, which rules the 
frame of the world unimpeded, whereas ours is fettered by 


1 Enn. 1. 9, 5: ras yap av fwnv qvrwody exo 4 é€x Tv oToLxXelwy cboTacis; 

2 Enn. 0. 9,6: érel rd ye eipnueva Tots tadavols rept TO vonTrSv TOAAW apuelyw 
Kal wemadeupévws elpnra: kal Tots wh eLaTraTwuévas Tiv émOéoveay els dvOpwirous 
amraTny padiws yvwobnoeTat. 

3 Enn. 11. 9,6: cal eis ravdrov &yovres Tov Snucoupyov TH Yvxn. Both Vacherot 
and Jules Simon find this identification in the system of Plotinus himself. 
The error is corrected by Zeller, iii. 2, p. 633, n. 3. 
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the body. The question wherefore the creative power made 
a world is the same as the question wherefore there is a soul 
and wherefore the Demiurgus made it. It involves the error, 
first, of supposing a beginning of that which is for ever; in 
the next place, those who put it think that the cause of the 
creation was a turning from something to something else. 
The ground of that creative action which is from eternity, is 
not really in discursive thought and contrivance, but in the 
necessity that intelligible things should not be the ultimate 
product of the power that manifests itself in them. And if 
this whole is such as to permit us while we are in it to have 
wisdom, and being here to live in accordance with things 
yonder, how does it not bear witness that it has its attach- 
ment there? 

In the distribution of riches and poverty and such things, 
the man of elevated character (0 c7ovéaios) does not look for 
equality, nor does he think that the possessors of wealth and 
power have any real advantage. How if the things done and 
suffered in life are an exercise to try who will come out vic- 
torious in the struggle? Is there not a beauty in such an 
order?? If you are treated with injustice, is that so great a 
matter to your immortal being? Should you be slain, you 
have your wish, since you escape from the world. Do you 
find fault with civic life? You are not compelled to take part 
in it. Yet in the State, over and above legal justice with its 
punishments, there is honour for virtue, and vice meets with 
its appropriate dishonour. In one life, no doubt the fulfilment ° 
is incomplete, but it is completed in the succession of lives; 
the gods giving to each the lot that is consequent on former 
existences. Good men should try to rise to such height of. 
goodness as their nature allows, but should think that others 
also have their place with God, and not dream that after God 
they themselves are alone in their goodness, and that other 
men and the whole visible world are without all part in the 
divine. It is easy, however, to persuade unintelligent men 


1 Enn. i. 9, 9: ef 6€ yuuvdowoy ein vixwvrwy Kal 7TTwMEvw, TOs ob Kal TAUTH 
Kanas éxe; 
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who have no real knowledge what goodness is, that they alone 
are good and the sons of God}. 

Having remarked on some of the inconsistencies in the 
mythological cosmogonies of the Gnostics, Plotinus returns 
again to the point that the causation of natural things should 
not be compared to the devices of an artist, the arts being 
posterior to nature and the world?. We must not blame the 
universe because all is not equally good. That is as if one 
were to call the power of growth evil because it is not per- 
ception, or the perceptive faculty because it is not reason. 
There are necessarily degrees in things. 

The practice of exorcisms and incantations by the Gnostics 
is especially attacked. They compose charms, says Plotinus, 
addressed not only to the soul of the world but to still higher 
powers, as if incorporeal things could be acted on by the 
sounds of the voice modulated according to some cunningly 
devised rules of art. Claiming as they do to have power against 
diseases, they would say rightly if, with the philosophers, they 
said that the means of keeping clear of them is temperance 
and a regular mode of life. They ascribe them, however, to the 
entrance of demons into the body, and profess to expel them 
by forms of words. Thus they become of great repute with the 
many, who stand in awe of magical powers; but they will not 
persuade rational men that diseases have not their physical 
cause in “changes externally or internally initiated*.”’ If the 
demon can enter without a cause, why is the disease not 
always present? If there is a physical cause, that is sufficient 
without the demon. To say that, as soon as the cause comes 
to exist, the demonic agency, being ready, ey takes 

up its position beside it, is ludicrous. 

Next the antinomian tendency of the Gnostic sects is 


1 Near the end of c. 9, a comparison is borrowed from Plato, Rep. iv. 426: 
7 oler ofdv 7’ elvar dvdpl uh éricTapevy perpetv, ETépwv TovovTwy ToANGY eydyTwY 
Ort TeTpaTnXUs eoTW, avToY TadTA uy HyEloOae epi avTOU; 

2 Enn. 1. 9, 12: dvoiwrepov yap avTws, adr’ obxX ws ai Téexvar Eroler” Uorepac 
yap THS pPUaEws Kal TOU Kdomou ai Téxvat. 

3 Enn. 11.9, 14: rovs wévroe ef Ppovodvras ovK dy wetGovev, ws ovxX ai vdoo Tas 
airias €éxovow 7 kaudros ) TANTMovais 7} évdelars } onWeor Kal SAws peraBorais 7 
éEwlev Thy apxnv 7 évdobev aBovcas. 
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touched upon. This way of thinking, the philosopher pro- 
ceeds, with its positive blame of providence going beyond 
even the Epicurean denial, and dishonouring all the laws of 
our mundane life, takes away temperance, and the justice 
implanted in moral habits and perfected by reason and prac- 
tice, and in general all human excellence. For those who hold 
such opinions, if their own nature is not better than their 
teaching, nothing is left but to follow pleasure and self- 
interest; nothing thought excellent here being in their view 
good, but only some object of pursuit in the future. Those 
who have no part in virtue, have nothing by which they can 
be set in motion towards the world beyond. To say, “‘ Look 
to God,” is of no use unless you teach men how to look. This 
was taught in the moral discourses of the ancients, which the 
present doctrine entirely neglects. It is virtue carried to the 
end and fixed in the soul with moral wisdom that points to 
God. Without true virtue, God is but a name}, 

The concluding chapters are directed against the refusal to 
recognise in sensible things any resemblance to intelligible 
beauty. How, Plotinus asks the Gnostic pessimists, can this 
world be cut off from its intelligible cause? If that cause is 
absent from the world, then it must also be absent from you; 
for the providence that is over the parts must first be over the 
whole. What man is there who can perceive the intelligible 
harmony of music and is not moved when he hears that which 
is In sensible sounds?) Or who is there that is skilled in 
geometry and numbers and does not take pleasure in seeing 
the orderly and proportionate with his eyes? And is there 
any one who, perceiving all the sensible beauty of the world, 
has no feeling of anything beyond it? Then he did not 
apprehend sensible things with his mind. Nothing can be 
really fair outside and foul within. Those who are called 
beautiful and internally are ugly, either have a false exterior 
beauty also, or their ugliness is adventitious, their nature 
being originally beautiful. For the hindrances here are many 
to arriving at the end. Since this reason of shortcoming does 
not apply to the whole visible world, which contains all, that 


1 Enn. 1. 9, 15: dvev 6€ dperfs adnOw7s Beds Neyomevos dvoud eorw. 
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must necessarily be beautiful. Nor does admiration of the 
beauty by which the physical universe participates in good 
tend to bind us more to the body. Rather, it gives us reasons 
for living well the life that is in the body. By taking all strokes 
from without as far as possible with equanimity, we can make 
our souls resemble, as nearly as may be, the soul of the whole 
and of the stars. It is therefore in our power, while not finding 
fault with our temporary dwelling-place, not to be too fond of 
the body, and to become pure, and to despise death, and to 
know the better and follow it, and to regard without envy 
those higher mundane souls that can and do pursue the same 
intelligible objects, and pursue them eternally?. 


4. Aesthetics. 


The passages devoted by Plotinus to aesthetics are not 
lengthy, but among ancient writings that touch upon the 
general theory of beauty and the psychology of art, they are 
of exceptional value. In his early book “On the Beautiful?,”’ 
where he closely follows Plato, he at the same time indicates 
more than one new point of view. A brief summary will make 
this clear. 

Beauty, he first argues, cannot depend wholly on symmetry, 
for single colours and sounds are beautiful. The same face too, 
though its symmetry remains, may seem at one time beautiful, 
at another not. And, when we go beyond sensible beauty, how 
do action and knowledge and virtue, in their different kinds, 


1 Philo also, it may be noted here, accepted the opinion attributing life and 
mind to the stars. In his optimism of course the Jewish philosopher agrees 
with Plato and Plotinus. The Gnostics seem to have taken up from the 
popular astrology the notion that the planets exercise malignant influences. 
Plotinus has some ironical remarks on the terror they express of the immense 
and fiery bodies of the spheres. Against the astrological polytheism which 
regarded the planetary gods as rulers of the world, he himself protests in a 
book where he examines sceptically and with destructive effect the claims of 
astrology. See Enn. 11. 3, 6: ddXws dé undevi évl 7d Kdprov THS Siorxkjoews Siddva, 
rovTos 6€ Ta wavTa Siddvat, Wamep ovK emiaTaTovYTos Evds, dd ov Sinprhaba Td 
may exdoTw d.ddvTos KaTa PUow TO avTOD wepaivery Kal Eevepyely TA avTOD ouUVTE- 
Taryméevoy av mer avTod, AvovTds é€aTt Kal dyvoodvTos Kdcmou Piow dpxhy exovTos 
kal airiay mpwrny ért wdvra lotcar. 

2 Enn. 1, 6. Iepl roo xadod. 
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become beautiful by symmetry? For, though the soul in 
which they inhere has a multiplicity of parts, they cannot dis- 
play a true symmetry like that of magnitudes and numbers?. 

The explanation of delight in sensible beauty, so far as it 
can be explained, is that when the soul perceives something 
akin to its own nature it feels joy in it; and this it does when 
indeterminate matter is brought under a form proceeding from 
the real being of things. Thus beauty may attach itself to 
the parts of anything as well as to the whole. The external 
form is the indivisible internal form divided in appearance by 
material mass. Perception seizes the unity and presents it to 
the kindred soul. An example of this relation is that among 
the elements of body fire is especially beautiful because it is 
the formative element?. 

The beauty of action and knowledge and virtue, though not 
seized by sense-perception, is like sensible beauty in that it 
cannot be explained to those who have not felt it. It is itself 
in the soul. What then is it that those who love beauty of 
soul take delight in when they become aware of it either in 
others or in themselves? To know this, we must set its 
opposite, ugliness, beside beauty, and compare them. Ugli- 
ness we find in a disorderly soul, and this disorderliness we 
can only understand as superinduced by matter. If beauty 
is ever to be regained in such a soul, it must be by purification 
from the admixture. The ugliness is in fact the admixture of 
disorderly passions derived from too close association with 
the body, and it is the soul itself in its unmixed nature that 
is beautiful. All virtue is purification. Now the soul, as it 
becomes pure of regard for outward and inferior things, is 
borne upward to intellect. In intellect accordingly is the 
native and not alien beauty of the soul; because only when 
thus borne upward is it in truth soul and nothing else. Thus 
beauty is being, which is one with intellect, and the nature 
other than being is the ugly. The good and the beautiful are 
therefore to be looked for together, as are the ugly and the 


1 Enn. 1. 6, 1: ovre yap ws peyéOn ore ws dprOpuoi ciupmerpa kairo. TreLdvwY 
pepe Ths Yuxis dvTwv. 
2 Here the theoretical explanation is to be found in the Stoic physics. 
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evil. The first principle (ro 7p@Tov) is Beauty itself (<ad)ovn), 
as it is the Good (raya@ov). Intellect is the beautiful (rd «anrov). 
Soul is beautiful through intellect. All other things are 
beautiful through the formative soul. 

A return must therefore be made again to the principle 
after which every soul aspires, to the Idea of the Good in 
itself and of Beauty in itself. This is to be reached by closing 
the eyes to common sights and arousing another power of 
vision which all have but few make use of!. For such vision 
you must prepare yourself first by looking upon things done 
beautifully by other souls. Thus you will be enabled to see 
the beauty of the soul itself. But to see this, you must refer 
it to your own soul. If there is any difficulty here, then your 
task must be to shape your soul into accord with ideal beauty 
as a sculptor shapes a statue. For only by such inward refer- 
ence is the beauty to be seen that belongs to souls?. 

At the end of this book, Plotinus suggests a distinction 
afterwards developed. If, he says, we speak broadly and with- 
out exact discrimination, then the first principle, which pro- 
jects or radiates beauty from itself, may be called beautiful. 
If we distinguish more accurately, we shall assign to the Ideas 
“intelligible beauty”; the Good which is beyond, we shall 
regard as the spring and principle of beauty*. Elsewhere he 
gives a psychological reason why beauty is in the second place. 
Those who apprehend the beautiful catch sight of it in a 
glimpse, and while they are as it were in a state of knowledge 
and awake. The good is always present, though unseen,— 
even to those that are asleep,—and it does not astound them 
once they see it, nor is any pain mixed with the recognition 
of it. Love of the beautiful gives pain as well as pleasure, 


1 Enn. 1. 6, 8. No vehicle of land or sea is of avail, dA\a Tatra ravTa 
apewas: det kal uh BAErew, GAN oiov pUocavra byw adAnv adrAdEacOar Kal dveyetpat, 
ny éxer ev Tas, xp@vrar dé dNiyot. 

2 Enn. I. 6, 9: To yap dpwv mpds Td Opdyevov cuyyevés Kai buoLoy Tovnodmevov 
det émiBddrew TH Oéa. ov yap av muroTte cidev dPOauds HrALcov HALoELdnS 
yeyevnuévos, ovdé TO Kaddv av ido WuxXH un Kadh yevouery. 

3 Enn. 1. 6,9: wore d\ogxeEpel wev A6yw TO TPWTOY Kadédv" Siatpwy Oé Ta VoNnTa 
TO pév vontov Kandy Tov Tav eldwv Pyoet Térov, TO D ayabdv TO éwéxewa Kal Thyhv 
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because it is at once a momentary reminiscence and an as- 
piration after what cannot be retained}. In another place’, 
the higher kind of beauty that transcends the rules of art is 
declared to be a direct impress of the good beyond intelligence. 
It is this, says Plotinus, that adds to the mere symmetry of 
beauty, which may still be seen in one dead, the living grace 
that sets the soul actively in motion. By this also the more 
lifelike statues are more beautiful even when they are less pro- 
portionate. The irregularity that comes from indeterminate 
matter is at the opposite extreme, and is ugliness. Mere size 
is never beautiful. If bulk is the matter of beauty (rd péya 
AN TOV KaXOD), this means that it is that on which form is to 
be impressed. The larger anything is, the more it is in need 
of beautiful order. Without order, greater size only means 
greater ugliness?. 

Discussing, in a separate rey Intellectual or Intelligible 
Beauty, Plotinus begins by observing that the beauty of a 
statue comes not from the matter of the unshapen stone, but 
from the form conferred by art (zapa Tod eiSous, 6 évjKev 7 
téyvn).. If any one thinks meanly of the arts because they 
imitate nature’, first it must be pointed out that the natures of 
the things imitated are themselves imitations of ideal being, 
which precedes them in the logical order of causation. And 
the arts do not simply imitate the thing seen, but run back to 
the rational laws whence its nature is. Besides, they create 
much from themselves (7oAAa Tap avTay Trotovar), filling up 
. deficiencies in the visible model. Thus Phidias did not shape 
his Zeus after anything in perception, but from his own 
apprehension of the God as he might appear if he had the 
will to manifest himself to our eyes. 

The arts themselves—which as creative ideas are in the 
soul of the artist—have a beauty surpassing that of the works 


1 Enn. v. 5, 12: nal ore 5& 7d pev Friov Kai mpornves kat aBporepov Kal, ws 
ébérex Tis, Mapdy adT@’ 7d be OduBos exer Kal Exmdnivy kal ouppeyy TQ ddyvvovTe 
Thy NOovny. 

2 Enn. vi. 7, 22. 3 Enn. vi. 6, 1. 

4 Enn. v. 8. I[epi roo vonrod Kadnovs. 

5 The argument here is no doubt, as Professor Bosanquet remarks in his 
History of Aesthetic, tacitly directed against Plato himself. 
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that proceed from them; these being necessarily, from the 
separateness of manifestation which takes the place of the 
original unity, weakened resemblances of the mental concep- 
tion that remains. Thus we are brought back to the thought 
that if we would recognise true beauty, whether seen in nature 
or in art, we must look within!. The proper abode of beauty 
is the intellectual being to which the soul attains only by 
inward vision. Above it is the good beyond knowledge, from 
which it is infused. Below it is the beauty found dispersed 
in visible things, by which the soul, if not altogether depraved 
from its original nature, is awakened to the Beauty of the 
Ideas. 


5. Kthics. 


The good which is beyond beauty is also beyond moral 
virtue, as we saw at an earlier stage of the exposition, The 
attainment of it belongs to the mystical consummation of 
Plotinus’s philosophy, and not properly to its ethical any 
more than to its aesthetical part. At the same time, it is not 
regarded as attainable without previous discipline both in 
practical moral virtue and in the pursuit of intellectual wis- 
dom. The mere discipline is not sufficient by itself to assure 
the attainment of the end; but it is, to begin with, the only 
path to follow. 

In treating of virtue. on its practical side, Plotinus differs 
from his Stoical predecessors chiefly in the stress he lays on 
the interpretation even of civic virtue as a preliminary means 
of purifying the soul from admixture with body. The one 
point where he decidedly goes beyond them in the way of 
precept is his prohibition of suicide? except in the rarest of 
cases’. Here he returns in the letter of the prohibition to the 
view of earlier moralists. The philosopher must no longer say 
to his disciples, as during the period of the Stoic preaching, 
that if they are in any way dissatisfied with life “‘the door is 
open.’ A moralist under the Empire cannot, on the other 
hand, take the ground of Aristotle, that suicide is an injury 


PiBon. v. 8, 2: 2 Enn. I. 9. 
3 Cf. Enn. 1. 4, 7: ddN ef aixuddrwros ayorro, rap Tol éotw 600s éftévat, ef wp 
ein evdalmovelr. 
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to the State. No public interest was so obviously affected 
by the loss of a single unit as to make this ground of appeal 
clearly rational. The argument Plotinus makes use of is sub- 
stantially that which Plato borrowed from the Pythagoreans. 
To take a violent mode of departing from the present life 
will not purify the soul from the passions that cling to the 
composite being, and so will not completely separate it and 
set it free from metempsychosis. Through not submitting to 
its appointed discipline, it may even have to endure a worse 
lot in its next life+. So long as there is a possibility of making 
progress here, it is better to remain. 

The view that in moral action the inward disposition is the 
essential thing, is to be found already, as a clearly formulated. 
principle, in Aristotle. The Stoics had persistently enforced 
it; and now in Plotinus it leads to a still higher degree of 
detachment, culminating as we shall see in mysticism. Por- 
phyry made the gradation of the virtues by his master some- 
what more explicit; and Iamblichus was, as Vacherot has re- 
marked?, more moderate and practical in his ethical doctrine; 
but invariably the attitude of the school is one of extreme 
inwardness. Not only is the inner spring that by which moral 
action is to be tested; the all-important point in relation both 
to conduct and insight is to look to the true nature of the 
soul and, keeping this in view, to rid it of its excrescences. | 
First in the order of moral progress are the “ political” virtues, 
which make the soul orderly in the world of mixture. After 
these come the “cathartic” virtues, which prepare it to 
_ ascend to the ideal world. Positive virtue is attained simply 
by the soul’s turning back to the reality it finds when with 
purged sight it looks within; and it may find this reality as 
soon as the negative “purification” has been accomplished ®. 
_ The perfect life of the sage is not in community but in 
detachment. If he undertakes practical activity, it must be 
from some plain obligation, and the attitude of detachment 


1 Enn. I. 9: cai ed eiwapuévos xpévos 6 dobels Exdotw, pd TovTOU OvK EUTUXES, 
ei UN, WoTrep hapwev, avaryKatov. 

2 Histoire Critique de l’Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. p. 62. 
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ought still to be maintained internally. Neither with Plotinus 
nor with any of his successors is there the least doubt that the 
contemplative life is in itself superior to the life of action. 
Here they are Aristotelian. The chance that the philosopher 
as such may be called on to reform practical life seems to them 
much more remote than it did to Plato. Yet, in reference to 
politics, as Zeller points out', a certain predilection may be 
noticed for the “‘ Platonic aristocracy.’’ It may be observed 
also that Plotinus by implication condemns Asiatic monarchy 
as unjust and contrary to nature?. And the view is met with 
incidentally that practical wisdom is the result of deliberation 
in common; each by himself being too weak to achieve it. 
Thus, in the single resolution arrived at by the joint effort of 
all, political assemblies imitate the unity that is in the world?®. 

That genuine freedom or self-dependence belongs properly 
to the contemplative and not to the active life Plotinus main- 
tains in one place* by the following argument. If virtue itself 
were given the choice whether there should be wars so that it 
might exercise courage, and injustice so that it might define 
and set in order what is just, and poverty so that it might dis- 
play liberality, or that all things should go well and it should 
be at peace, it would choose peace. A physician like Hippo- 
crates, for example, might choose, if it were within his choice, 
that no one should need his art. Before there can be practical 
virtue, there must be external objects which come from for- 
tune and are not chosen by us. What is to be referred to virtue 
itself and not to anything external, is the trained aptitude of 
intelligence and the disposition of will prior to the occasion of 
making a choice. Thus all that can be said to be primarily 
willed apart from any relation forced upon us to external 
things, is unimpeded theoretical activity of mind. 

In another book, the philosopher sets himself to defend in 
play the paradox that all outgoing activity is ultimately for 


1 jii. 2, p. 605. 2 Enn. v. 5, 3. 
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the sake of contemplation?. Production (oinovs) and action 
(a pa£us) mean every where either an inability of contemplation 
to graspits object adequately without going forth of itself, ora 
secondary resultant (z7apaxoXov@nua) not willed but naturally 
issuing from that which remains in its own higher reality. 
Thus external action with its results, whether in the works of 
man or of nature, is an enfeebled product of contemplation. 
To those even who act, contemplation is the end; since they 
act so that they may possess a good and know that they 
possess it, and the knowledge of its possession is only in the 
soul. Practice, therefore, as it issues from theory, returns to 
it?, At the end of the book Plotinus, passing beyond the half- 
serious view hitherto developed, indicates that the first prin- 
ciple of all is prior even to contemplation. Here occurs the 
comparison of it to the spring of life in the root of an immense 
tree. This produces all the manifold life of the tree without 
becoming itself manifold’, It is the good which has no need 
even of mind, while mind contemplates and aspires after it. 
The doubt for Plotinus is not whether the contemplative life 
is higher than the life of action, but whether it can properly 
be described as consisting in volition. Volition, he holds, is 
hardly the right term to apply to pure intellect and the life in 
accordance with it. Still less is it applicable to the One before 
intellect. Yet, as he also insists, to speak of the first principle 
as not-will and not-thought and not-knowledge would be even 
more misleading than the application to it of the positive 
terms. What is denied of the primal things is not denied in the 
sense that they are in want of it, but in the sense that they 
have no need of it, since they are beyond it. On the other 
hand, when the individual nature takes upon itself, as appears, 
one addition after another, it is in truth becoming more and 


1 Enn. m1. 8, 1: raifovres 6 riyv rpwrny mpiv emcxerpety crrovdd few ei Aé-yowwev 
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more deprived of reality1. To recover the reality that is all, 
it must dismiss the apparent additions—which, if they indeed 
affected the being that remains, would be diminutions—and 
return to itself. Of such additions are practical activities. In 
the world of mixture they are necessary, but they must be 
treated as such, not thought of as conferring something more 
upon the soul than it has in itself. Only by rising above them 
in self-knowledge can the soul become liberated. Otherwise, it 
remains attached to its material vehicle, and changes from 
body to body as from one sleep to another. ‘True waking is 
a true rising up from the body, not with a body?.”” This can- 
not be completely attained by practical virtue, which belongs 
to the composite nature and not to the separable soul; as the 
poet indicates in the Odyssey when he places the shade of 
Hercules in Hades but “‘himself among the gods.’’ The hero 
has been thought worthy to ascend to Olympus for his noble 
deeds, but, as his virtue was practical and not theoretical, he 
has not wholly ascended, but something of him also remains 
below*. The man of practical virtue, as the Homeric account 
is interpreted elsewhere*, will retain some memory of the 
actions he performed on earth, though he will forget what is 
bad or trivial; the man of theoretic virtue, possessing now 
intuitive knowledge, will dismiss all memories whatever®. 
Memory, however, seems to be thought of not as actually 
perishing, but as recoverable should the soul redescend to 
relation with the material universe. 

Here Plotinus is expressing himself, after Plato, in terms 
of metempsychosis. As in the Platonic representation of the 
future life, intermissions are supposed during which the puri- 
fied soul gets temporary respite from occupation with a body. 
Plotinus, however. as we have seen, does not treat that which is 
distinctively called the Platonic “‘ reminiscence” as more than 
a myth or a metaphor. When the soul, even here, is energising 
in accordance with pure intellect, it is not “‘remembering.”’ 
Memory is of past experience, and is relative to time and its 
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divisions. The energy of pure intellect is not in relation to 
time, but views things in the logical order of concepts. Hence 
it is that the better soul strives to bring the many to one by 
getting rid of the indefinite multiplicity of detail; and so 
commits much to oblivion. 

Consistently with this general view, Plotinus holds that the 
happiness of the sage receives no increase by continuance of 
time?. We cannot make a greater sum by adding what no 
longer exists to what now is. Time can be measured by ad- 
dition of parts that are not, because time itself, the “‘image 
of eternity,” belongs to things that become and are not. 
Happiness belongs to the life of being, and this is incom- 
mensurable with the parts of time. Is one to be supposed 
happier for remembering the pleasure of eating a dainty 
yesterday or, say, ten years ago; or, if the question is of in- 
sight instead of pleasure, through the memory of having had 
insight last year? —To remember things that went well in the 
past belongs to one who has them not in the present and, 
because now he has them not, seeks to recall those that have 
been. To the argument that time is necessary for the per- 
formance of fair deeds, the reply is, first, that it is possible to 
be happy—and not less but more so—outside the life of action. 
In the next place, happiness comes not from the actual per- 
formance of the deeds, but from the disposition with which 
they are done. The man of right disposition will find happi- 
ness in disinterested appreciation, for example, of patriotic 
deeds which he has not himself had the opportunity of per- 
forming. Hence (as the Stoics also held against Aristotle) 
length of life is not necessary for its moral perfection?. 

Several points of the ethics of Plotinus are brought together 
in a book giving a philosophical interpretation of the fancy 
that to each person is allotted his particular genius or 
“daemon.” Plotinus’s interpretation is that the daemon of 
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each of us is the power next above that in accordance with 
which his actual life is led. For those who live the common 
life according to sense-perception, it is reason; for those who 
live the life of reason, it is the power above that. How then, 
he asks, with reference to the “lots” in the Republic, if each 
while “‘there”’ chooses his tutelary daemon and his life ‘‘ here,”’ 
are we masters of anything in our actions? The explanation 
he suggests is, that by its mythical choice once for all “‘ there,” 
is signified the soul’s will and disposition in general every- 
where!. Continuing in terms of the Platonic imaginations on 
the destiny of souls, he observes that since each soul, as a 
microcosm, contains within itself a representation not only of 
the whole intelligible world, but also of the soul which guides 
the visible universe?, it may find itself, after departure from 
the body, in the sun or one of the planets or in the sphere of 
the fixed stars, according as it has energised with the power 
related to this or that part of the whole. Those souls that 
have overpassed the ““daemonic nature” are at this stage of 
their mutation outside all destiny of birth and beyond the 
limits of the visible heaven. 

1 Enn. mt. 4, 5: ddN ed exe? aipetrar Tov Saiuova Kai Tov Blov, mws eri Twos 
KvploL; 7) Kal H atpeois éxet H Aeyouévyn THY THS WuUXHs mpoalpeci Kal didbecw Kad- 
édou Kal mavtaxov aivirrerat. In Enn. wu. 3, 15, the “lots” are interpreted as 
meaning all the external circumstances of the soul at birth taken together. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MYSTICISM OF PLOTINUS 


Tue aim of philosophic thought, for Plotinus as for Plato, is 
pure truth expressed with the utmost exactitude. And, much 
as he abounds in metaphor, he knows how to keep his intel- 
lectual conceptions clear of mixture with their imaginative 
illustration. On the interpretation of myths, whether poetic 
or philosophic, he is as explicit as intelligent readers could 
desire. After allegorising the myth of Pandora and of Pro- 
metheus, for example, he remarks that the meaning of the 
story itself may be as any one likes, but that the particular 
interpretation has been given because it makes plain the 
philosophic theory of creation and agrees with what is set 
forth!. Again, in interpreting the Platonic myth of Eros, he 
calls to mind that myths, if they are to be such, must separate 
in time things not temporally apart, and divide from one 
another things that are in reality together; seeing that even 
rational accounts have to resort to the same modes of separa- 
tion and division?. This relation between science and myth 
remained substantially the same for his successors. Some of 
them might devote greater attention to mythology, and in- 
dulge more seriously in fancies that a deep philosophic 
wisdom was embodied in it by the ancient “theologians”’; 
but the theoretical distinction between truth of science and 
its clothing in imaginative form is made, if anything, sharper. 
The distinction comes to be used—as it is already to some 
extent by Plotinus—to explain the physical cosmogonies of 
early philosophers without supposing that they meant to 
teach an actual emergence of the world from some primordial 
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element or chaotic aggregate and its return to this. What the 
oldest philosophers had in view, according to the Neo-Plato- 
nist system of interpretation, was only to render their logical 
analysis of the world into its permanent constituents easier to 
grasp. As the Neo-Platonist doctrine itself was thought out 
wholly on the line of the philosophical tradition, its relation 
to “positive religion” is quite the opposite of subservience. 
The myths are completely plastic in the hands of the philo- 
sophers. Of their original meaning, no doubt they have a less 
keen sense than Plato, who saw the real hostility of a natural- 
istic “theogony” like that of Hesiod to his own type of 
thought; but this only shows how dominant the philosophical 
point of view has become. Plato could not yet treat the myths 
of Greek religion so arbitrarily as would have been necessary 
for his purpose, or did not think it worth while. For the Neo- 
Platonists the poetic mythology has become like their own 
“‘matter,” absolutely powerless to modify the essence of 
thought, but equally ready to take on an elusive reflexion of 
every idea in turn. Not in this quarter, therefore, need we 
look for any derogation from the scientific character of Neo- 
Platonic thought. 

If Plotinus accepted Hellenic religion as the basis of culture, 
the reason was because he saw in it no obstacle to the adequate 
expression of philosophic truth; which, moving freely on its 
own plane, could turn the images of mythology themselves to 
the account of metaphysics and ethics. Some members of the 
school, as we know, were given to devotional practices and to 
theurgy; but in all this the master did not personally join. 
On one occasion indeed, he seemed to his disciples to speak too 
loftily on the subject, though, as Porphyry tells us, they did 
not venture to ask his meaning. Amelius had become diligent 
in sacrificing and in attending the feasts of the gods, and 
wished to take Plotinus with him. He declined, saying, “It 
is for them to come to me, not for me to go to them?.”” The 
explanation is no doubt to be found in the contrast between 
the common religious need for a social form of worship and 
the subjective intensity of the mystic. That this was in the 

1 Porph. V. Plot. 10: éxeivous Se? pos éue EpxerOar, ov eu mpos éxelvous. 
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temperament of Plotinus is evident all through the Enneads. 
His religious attitude invariably is that the soul, having duly 
prepared itself, must wait for the divinity to appear. External 
excitement is the very reverse of the method he points out: 
he insists above all on internal quietude. Porphyry also has 
something to tell us on the subject. Four times while he was 
with him, he relates, Plotinus attained the end of union with 
the God who is over all, without form, above intellect and all 
the intelligible. Porphyry himself attained this union once, in 
his sixty-eighth year?. The mystical “‘ecstasy”’ was not found 
by the later teachers of the school easier to attain, but more 
difficult; and the tendency became more and more to regard it 
as all but unattainable on earth. Are we to hold that it was 
the beginning of Plotinus’s whole philosophy; that a peculiar 
subjective experience was therefore the source of the Neo- 
Platonic doctrines? This will hardly seem probable after the 
account that has been given of Plotinus’s reasoned system; 
and, in fact, the possibility of the experience is inferred from 
the system, not the propositions of the system from the 
experience. It is described as a culminating point, to be 
reached after long discipline; and it can only be known from 
itself, not from any description. Not being properly a kind 
of cognition, it can become the ground of no inference. Now, 
since the philosophy of Plotinus undoubtedly claims to be a 
kind of knowledge, it must have its evidence for learners in 
something that comes within the forms of thought. While he 
was personally a mystic, his theory of knowledge could not 
be mystical without contradicting the mysticism itself. 

In modern phraseology, it was a form of Rationalism. Cog- 
nition at its highest degree of certainty, as Plotinus under- 
stands it, may best be compared to Spinoza’s “‘knowledge 
of the third kind,” or “‘scientia intuitiva?.’? Exactly as with 
Spinoza, the inferior degrees that lead up to it are: first, the 
“opinion” that is sufficient for practical life; second, the dis- 
cursive “‘reason”’ that thinks out one thing adequately from 
another, but does it only through a process, not grasping the 
relation at once in its totality. The difference is that Plotinus 
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conceives the highest kind of knowledge not as mathematical 
in form but as “dialectical.’”’ By “dialectic” he means, not a 
purely formal method, a mere “‘organon,”’ but a method of 
which the use, when once attained, gives along with the form 
of thought its content, which is true being!. Before the learner 
can reach this stage, he must be disciplined in the other 
branches of liberal science. As with Plato, dialectic is the 
crown of a philosophical education. Nor does Plotinus alto- 
gether neglect the logical topics he regards as subsidiary to 
this. At the beginning of the sixth Ennead is placed a con- 
siderable treatise? in which he criticises first the Stoic and 
then the Aristotelian categories, and goes on to expound a 
scheme of his own. This scheme, as Zeller remarks, has not 
the same importance for his system as those of Aristotle and 
of the Stoics for theirs. Porphyry, in his larger commentary 
on the Categories, defended Aristotle’s treatment against the 
objections of Plotinus, and thenceforth the Aristotelian cate- 
gories maintained their authority in the school*. On the other 
hand, it must be observed that this affects only a subsidiary 
part of Plotinus’s theory of knowledge. His general view re- 
garding the supremacy of dialectic as conceived by Plato, was 
also that of his successors. In subordination to this, Aristotle’s 
list of the most general forms of assertion about being held 
its own against the newer scheme of Plotinus. By the 
Athenian successors of Plotinus more definitely than by him- 
self, Aristotle came to be regarded as furnishing the needful 
preliminary training for the study of Plato‘. 

The philosophic wisdom of which dialectic is the method, 
Plotinus expressly declares*®, cannot be achieved without first 
going through the process of learning to know by experience. 
Knowledge and virtue at lower stages can exist, though not 
in perfection, without philosophy ; but except by starting from 


1 Enn. 1. 3. ITepi dtaXexrexfs. 
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these, the height of theoretic philosophy is unattainable. Even 
when that height is attained, and being is known in intuitive 
thought, there is something remaining still. The One and 
Good, which is the first principle of things, is beyond thought. 
If it is to be apprehended at all, and not simply inferred as 
the metaphysical unity on which all things necessarily depend, 
there must be some peculiar mode of apprehending it. -Here 
Plotinus definitely enters upon the mystical phase of his 
doctrine. The One is to be seen with “the eyes of the soul,”’ 
now closed to other sights. It becomes impossible, as he 
recognises, to use terms quite consistently, and he cannot 
altogether dispense with those that signify cognition; but it is 
always to be understood that they are not used in their strict 
sense. That which apprehends the One is intellect—or the 
soul when it has become pure intellect; so that the principle 
above intelligence has sometimes to be spoken of as an “‘in- 
telligible,”” and as that which mind, when it “‘turns back,” 
thinks before it thinks itself. For by this reflexive process—in 
the logical order of causes—mind comes to be, and its essence 
is to think. On the other hand, the One does not “think”’; 
its possession of itself is too complete for the need to exist 
even of intuitive thought. Accordingly, since it can only be 
apprehended by the identification with it of that which appre- 
hends, mind, to apprehend it, must dismiss even the activity 
of thought, and become passive. At last, unexpectedly, the 
vision of the One dawns on the purified intellectual soul. The 
vision is “‘ineffable’”’; for while it can only be indicated in 
words that belong to being, its object is beyond being. All 
that can be done is to describe the process through which it 
comes to pass, and, with the help of inadequate metaphors, 
to make it recognisable by those who may also attain it 
themselves. 

Since that which is sought is one, he who would have the 
vision of it must have gone back to the principle of unity in 
himself; must have become one instead of many!. To see it, 
we must entrust our soul to intellect, and must quit sense and 
phantasy and opinion, and pay no regard to that which comes 
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from them to the soul. The One is an object of apprehension 
(cvveo.s) not by knowledge, like the other intelligibles, but 
by a presence which is more than knowledge. If we are to 
apprehend it, we must depart in no way from being one, but 
must stand away from knowledge and knowables, with their 
still remaining plurality. That which is the object of the 
vision is apart from no one, but is of all; yet so as being 
present not to be present except to those that are able and 
have prepared themselves to see it!. As was said of matter, 
that it must be without the qualities of all things if it is to 
receive the impressions of all, so and much more so, the soul 
must become unformed (aveideos) if it is to contain nothing to 
hinder its being filled and shone upon by the first nature. 
The vision is not properly a vision, for the seer no longer 
distinguishes himself from that which is seen—if indeed we 
are to speak of them as two and not as one*—but as it were 
having become another and not himself, is one with that other 
as the centre of the soul touching the centre of all‘. While 
here, the soul cannot retain the vision; but it can retreat to it 
in alternation with the life of knowledge and virtue which is 
the preparation for it. “And this is the life of gods and of 
godlike and happy men, a deliverance from the other things 
here, a life untroubled by the pleasures here, a flight of the 
alone to the alone.” 

These are the concluding words of the Enneads in Por- 
phyry’s redaction. In another book, which comes earlier but 
was written later®, Plotinus describes more psychologically 
the method of preparation for the vision. The process, which 
may begin at any point, even with the lowest part of the soul, 
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consists in stripping off everything extraneous till the prin- 
ciple is reached. First the body is to be taken away as not 
belonging to the true nature of the self; then the soul that 
shapes the body; then sense-perception with appetites and 
emotions. What now remains is the image of pure intellect?. 
Even when intellect itself is reached by the soul turning to it, 
there still remains, it must be repeated, the duality and even 
plurality implied in synthetic cognition of self as mind?. Mind 
is self-sufficing, because it has all that it needs for self-know- 
ledge; but it needs to think itself. The principle, which gives 
mind its being and makes it self-sufficing, is beyond even this 
need; and the true end for the soul is, by the light it sees by, 
to touch and gaze upon that light. How is this to be done? 
Take away all?. 

All other things, as Plotinus says elsewhere, in comparison 
with the principle have no reality, and nothing that can be 
affirmed of them can be affirmed of it. It has neither shape 
nor form, and is not to be sought with mortal eyes. For those 
things which, as perceptible by sense, are thought most of all 
to be, in reality most of all are not. To think the things of 
sense to be most real is as if men sleeping away all their lives 
should put trust in what they saw in their dreams, and, if one 
were to wake them up, should distrust what they saw with 
open eyes and go off to sleep again?. Men have forgotten what 
even from the beginning until now they desire and aspire 
after. ‘‘For all things strive after that and aspire after it by 
necessity of nature, as if having a divination that without it 
they cannot be®.”’ 

Much as all this may resemble Oriental mysticism, it does 
not seem to have come from any direct contact with the East. 
Zeller indeed finds in the idea of a mental state beyond 
cognition a decisive break with the whole direction of classical 


1 This is related to intellect itself as the moon to the sun. Cf. Enn. v. 6, 4. 

2 Enn. v. 3, 13: xwduvevter yap Stws TO voety moddNGy eis avTO cuvEeNOdvTwr 
cuvaic nots eivar TOD ddov, dTav avTd Te EauTd von* 6 67 Kupiws éoTi voety. 

3 Enn. v. 3, 17: kai rodro 7d TéXos TaAHOLVdv Wx, E>dWacba dwrds Exelvou 
Kal avT@ avTd Oedcacba, ovK GAXwW dwri, aAN adT@, Sv ov Kal Opa....Tas ay ov 
TOUTO YyévolTo; apede TaVTA. 


2) Kinn.V. 5; V1.2 PaRan: iv. 5,12: 
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thought, and makes Philo here the sole predecessor of Plo- 
tinus'. But, we may ask, whence came the notion to Philo 
himself? The combination of the most complete “imma- 
nence”’ in one sense with absolute transcendence of Deity in 
another, does not seem native to Jewish religion, any more 
than the asceticism for which, in the Essenes, Zeller finds it 
necessary to recur to a Greek origin. Once get rid of the pre- 
supposition that Neo-Platonism sprang from a new contact 
with Eastern theosophy, and the solution is clear. To Philo 
and to Plotinus alike, the direct suggestion for the doctrine 
of “‘ecstasy”’ came from Plato. The germinal idea that there 
is a mode of apprehension above that of perfectly sane and 
sober mind appears already in more than one Platonic dia- 
logue. During the period of almost exclusively ethical think- 
ing, between Aristotle and revived Pythagoreanism and Plato- 
nism, hints of the kind naturally found little response. After 
the revival of speculative thought, it is not surprising that 
they should have appealed to thinkers of widely different 
surroundings. The astonishing thing would have been if in 
all the study then given to Plato they had been entirely over- 
looked. That neither Philo nor Plotinus overlooked them may 
be seen from the references and quotations given by Zeller 
himself?. What is more, Plotinus definitely contrasts intellect 
soberly contemplating the intelligible with intellect rapt into 
enthusiasm and borne above it; and explains the Platonic 
imagery of “insanity” and “‘intoxication”’ as referring to the 
latter state. Mind is still sane while contemplating intellectual 
beauty, and is seized upon by the “‘divine madness”’ only in 
rising above beauty to its cause beyond’. That Plotinus de- 
rived from Plato his conception of the Good beyond being is 
generally admitted. It is equally clear that for the theory of 


1 iii. 2, pp. 448, 611. 

2 See, for Philo, iii. 2, p. 415, n. 5; for Plotinus, p. 615, n. 3. CE. Porph. 
V. Plot. 23. 

8 Enn. vi. 7, 35: cai rov voov rotvur [det] Thy wev Exew Stvauiy els Td voeiv, H TA 
év avT@ Bréret, THY 5é, 7 Ta éwéxewa avTod EwmLBory Tim Kal Tapadoxy, Kal’ Hy Kal 
mpoTepov Ewpa udvov Kal 6pav Uarepov Kai vodv éoxe Kai ev ote" Kal oT éxeivn wev 
1 Oéa vod Eu@povos, airy dé vots épGv. brav [yap] dppwr yévynrac weOvobels rod 
véxrapos, TOTe Epav yiverar amwOels eis evTdberay TY Kbpw. 
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its apprehension also there presented itself a Platonic point 
of view. Thus even the mystical consummation of his philo- 
sophy may be traced to a Hellenic source. 

Plato’s own imagery, and in connexion with it his occasional 
mention of “‘bacchants”’ and “initiates,”’ may of course have 
been suggested by forms of worship that were already coloured 
by contact with the East; but this does not affect the charac- 
ter of the Neo-Platonic school as in its own age essentially 
a classical revival. It was not inhospitable to Oriental cults, 
being indeed vaguely conscious of an affinity to those that 
were associated, in the higher order of their devotees, with a 
contemplative asceticism; and, as willingly as Plato, it found 
adumbrations of philosophic truth in religious mysteries. 
These, however, as we have seen, in no case determined the 
doctrine, which was the outcome of a long intellectual tradi- 
tion worked upon by thinkers of original power. The system 
left by Plotinus was further elaborated by the best minds of 
his own period; and, during the century after his death, we 
find it making its way over all the Graeco-Roman world. 
Defeated in the practical struggle, it became, all the more, 
the accepted philosophy of the surviving Greek schools; to 
take up at last its abode at Athens with the acknowledged 
successors of Plato. These stages will be described in the 
chapters that follow. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DIFFUSION OF NEO-PLATONISM 


1. Porphyry. 


Boru for his own and for succeeding times, the name of Por- 
phyry stands out conspicuous among the disciples of Plotinus. 
Eunapius, writing towards the end of the fourth century, 
observes that Plotinus is now more in the hands of educated 
readers than Plato himself; and that, if there is any popular 
knowledge of philosophy, it consists in some acquaintance 
with his doctrines. He then proceeds ito give credit for this 
to the interpretations of Porphyry. And thus, he says, the 
honour was distributed from the first. Universally the doc- 
trine was ascribed to Plotinus; while Porphyry gained fame 
by his clearness of exposition—‘“‘as if some Hermaic chain 
had been let down to men!.”’ He then goes on to celebrate 
Porphyry’s knowledge of all liberal science (odédév madelas 
eidos TapadeXouTr@s); of which we have independent evidence 
in his extant works and in the titles of those that are lost. 
Eunapius’s biography seems to have been mostly compiled— 
not always with perfect accuracy—from the information given 
by Porphyry himself in his Life of Plotinus. 

Porphyry was born in 233 and died later than 301. He was 
a Tyrian by birth. His name was originally “‘ Malchus,”’ the 
root of which, in the Semitic languages, means “‘a king.”” At 
the suggestion of his teachers he Hellenised it first into 
‘‘Basileus”’ and then into “‘Porphyrius” (from the colour of 
regal garments). After having studied under Longinus at 
Athens, he visited Rome, and there, as we have seen, became 
a disciple of Plotinus from the year 263. His journey to Sicily, 
with its cause, has been already mentioned. Afterwards he 

1 Eunap. Vitae (Porphyrius): 6 uév yap Tdwrivos TQ Te THs Wuxijs odpaviw Kai 
TW NoE@ kal aiviyparwder TEV Adywv, Bapds €56xer kal SvojKoos* 6 dé IlopPpvpuos, 
wotep “Epuaiky tis cepa Kal mpds dv@pwrous émwevovoa, did mokihns matdelas 
TwdvTa eis TO etvtyvwoToy Kal KaOapoy éEnyyedrev. © 
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returned to Rome; and it was in Rome, according to Euna- 
pius, that he gained reputation by his expositions of Plotinus. 
Late in life he married the widow—named Marcella—of a 
friend; for the sake of bringing up her children, as we learn 
both from Eunapius and from Porphyry’s letter to her which 
is extant. She was subjected to some kind of persecution by 
her neighbours, who, Jules Simon conjectures!, may have 
been Christians, and may have sought to detach her from 
philosophy. The letter is an exhortation to perseverance in 
philosophical principles, and is full of the characteristic ethical 
inwardness of Neo-Platonism?. That Porphyry engaged in 
controversy with Christianity, now on the verge of triumph, 
is well known; and with him, as with Julian, the effect is a just . 
perceptible reaction of Christian modes of thought or speech. 
As theological virtues he commends “faith, truth, love, hope” ; 
adding only truth to the Christian three?. 

A distinctive character of his treatise against the Christians 
seems to have been its occupation with questions of historical 
criticism. Very little of it has been preserved even in fragmen- 
tary form, the set replies of apologists, as well as the treatise 
itself, being lost; but the view he took about the Book of 
Daniel is on record. According to Jerome, he maintained that 
it was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; so that the 
historical events supposed to have been predicted were really 
events that had taken place before the time of the writer. 
This, Jerome says, proves the strength of the case in favour 
of its genuinely prophetic character; for if events subsequent 
to the time of Daniel had not been very clearly prefigured, 
Porphyry would not have found it necessary to argue against 
the ascription to him of the authorship?+. 


1 Histoire de I’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. pp. 98-9. 

2 See for example Hpistola ad Marcellam, c. 9: mas otv odx dromoy Tiy 
memeituevny ev cot evar kal TO o@fov Kal Td cwLdmeEvor Kai TO ye aToANVOY Kal 
<TO> dmoddtpevoy Tov TE TAODTOY Kai THY Teviay Tov Te TaTépa Kat TOV Gydpa Kal 
Tov TaY dvTWs ayabar KaOnyeuova, Kexnvéval Tpos THY TOD UdnynTOD cKidv, ws 07 
tov dvTws ibnyntiv uh évTos Exoveay punbé Tapa cauvTy wavTa Tov TovTOY ; 

3 Ad Marcellam, 24: réccapa oroxea wadiora KexparivOw epi Oeod* rlorts, 
aGAnGera, Epws, éAzis. 

4 Cf. Jules Simon, Histoire del’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. p. 181. “L’on peu 
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In the time of Plotinus, Porphyry recounts, there were 
members of various sects, both Christians and others, who put 
forth apocalypses such as those attributed to Zoroaster and 
Zostrianus, by which they “deceived many, themselves also 
deceived.’ Amelius wrote against the book of “‘ Zostrianus’’; 
Porphyry himself against that of “‘ Zoroaster,”’ showing it to 
be spurious and recent and forged by the authors of the sect in 
order to give currency to the opinion that their own doctrines 
were those of the ancient Zoroaster'. The spirit of critical in- 
quiry thus aroused in Porphyry seems to have led him more 
and more to take the sceptical view about all claims to par- 
ticular revelations from the gods, including the “‘theurgic” 
manifestations to which attention was paid by some members 
of the Neo-Platonic school. It was probably at a late period 
of his life that he wrote the letter to the Egyptian priest 
Anebo, to which an unknown member of the school of Iam- 
blichus replied, under the name of ** Abammon,”’ in the famous 
book De Mystervis. 

One little book of Porphyry, entitled De Antro Nympharum, 
is an interesting example of the mode of interpreting poetic 
mythology current in the school. Porphyry there sets out to 
show that Homer, in his description of the Grotto of the 
Nymphs at Ithaca”, probably did not give an account of an 
actual cavern to be found in the island—for topographers 
make no mention of any that resembles the description—but 
deposited in allegorical form an ancient “‘ theological wisdom” 
identical with true philosophy. If there really is such a cavern, 
then those who wrought it had the hidden meaning, which 
in that case was only transmitted by the poet. This meaning 
Porphyry educes with an ingenuity that has an attractiveness 
of its own. It must be noted, however, that the philosophers 
do not add, and do not think they are adding, anything to the 
juger,” says the historian on the preceding page, “par indignation méme que 
cet ouvrage excita dans I’Kglise, de l’importance et de la gravité des attaques 
qu’il contenait.” 

1 Vita Plotini, 16: vd80v re Kal véov 7d BiBAiov Tapaderkvis wemAaGMEVOY TE 
brd Tay THY alperw cvoTnocapmévwy eis SdEav TOU Elva TOU TaraLov ZwpodoTpov Ta 


déyuara, davrol eiNovTo mpecBevew. 


2 Od. xiii. 102-112. 
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content or even to the authority of their doctrine. All such 
interpretations are in the interest of the old mythologists 
and no longer of the philosophers, who are not now putting 
themselves under the protection of the legends, but on the 
contrary are seeking if possible to save them. 

Of all Porphyry’s writings, that which had the most far- 
reaching influence on culture was his short introduction to the 
Aristotelian Categories. Coming down to the Middle Ages in 
the Latin translation of Boethius, it sufficed, by a few words at 
the opening, to set going the whole discussion on “‘ universals”’ 
with which early Scholasticism was preoccupied. This of 
course was not due to any special originality, but to its sum- 
ming up clearly and briefly the points of the rival theories 
maintained by Platonists, Peripatetics and Stoics. Porphyry’s 
logical works generally were expository, and well adapted for 
use in the schools through keeping the subject clear of meta- 
physics. Besides devoting much labour to commenting on 
Aristotle, he wrote a History of Philosophy, to which his 
extant Life of Pythagoras probably belonged; psychological 
works from which many passages are cited by Stobaeus; and 
mathematical works referred to by Proclus. Among his oc- 
casional writings of a more original kind, the most extensive 
now remaining is the De Abstinentia (Ilepi atroyis éurruyor), 
a treatise against the eating of animal food. His expositions 
of Plotinus, already referred to, are still represented in the 
Sententiae (Adopuai mpos Ta vonta?). 

In what is recorded of Porphyry’s metaphysical doctrines, a 
tendency is found to greater elaboration of the triadic method 
of grouping, carried out still more systematically by later Neo- 
Platonism. The real importance of the writings in which he 
set forth the doctrine of his school was due, however, as his 
contemporaries recognised, to the insight with which he pene- 
trated to his master’s essential thought and to his lucidity in 
expounding it. Some illustration of this may be furnished 
from the Sententiae. Then, as an example of his more personal 
work, an exposition may be given of the De Abstinentia. 'The 


i Cf. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 640-3. 
2 Prefixed to the Didot edition of Plotinus (1855). 


+. 
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treatise has, besides, a more general interest in the specimens 
it offers of the ethical questions raised and discussed in later 
antiquity, not in a spirit of scholastic casuistry but with a 
genuine desire for their solution in the light of reflective 
conscience. 

Preoccupation with ethics may be noticed in the Sententiae, 
which contain a more systematic classification of the virtues 
than Plotinus had explicitly given. Porphyry classifies them 
into Political, Cathartic, Theoretic and Paradigmatic. The 
virtues of the first class set the soul free from excess of 
passionate attachment to the body, and produce moderation; 
those of the second class liberate it altogether from this 
attachment, so that it can now turn to its true good. The 
third class comprises the virtues of the soul energising intellec- 
tually; the fourth, those that are in intellect itself, to which 
the soul looks up as patterns. Our care must be chiefly about 
the virtues of the second class, seeing that they are to be 
acquired in this life. Through them is the ascent to the con- 
templative virtues of soul and to those that are their models in 
pure intellect. The condition of purification is self-knowledge’. 

When the soul knows itself, it knows itself as other than 
the corporeal nature to which it is bound. The error to which 
we are especially liable is aseription of the properties of body 
to incorporeal being. The body of the world is everywhere ° 
spatially, its parts being spread out so that they can be dis- 
criminated by the intervals between them. To God, Mind and 
Soul, local situation does not apply. One part of intelligible 
being is not here and another there. Where it is, it is as a 
whole. The union of an incorporeal nature with a body is 
altogether peculiar”. It is present indivisibly, and as numeri- 
cally one, to the multitude of parts, each and all. What 


1 Sententiae, 34. 
' 2 Sententiae, 35: otre oby Kpaous, 7 uiéis, n cbvodos, 7 TapdOecis* ANN’ ErEpos 
tpémros. Cf. 6: 0d 7d movody eis GANO TeAdoEL Kal AGH Tove? d ovet* GAG Kal TH 
meAdoet Kal APH Te TowoovTa, KaTa cUMBEByKds TH TEAGoE XpHTat. On this Ritter 
and Preller remark (524 a), “‘Favet theurgicis hoc placitum.” Here is a good 
illustration of the readiness which historians have often displayed to see 
the “theurgical” in preference to the scientific side of the Neo-Platonists. 
Whether by itself or taken along with the context, what the passage suggests 
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appears to be added—as locality or relation—in departing 
from incorporeal being, is really taken away. Not to know 
being and not to know oneself, have the same source, namely, 
an addition of what is not, constituting a diminution of being 
which is all,—and which, except in appearance, cannot be 
diminished. Recovery of yourself by knowledge is recovery 
of being which was never absent,—which is as inseparable 
from you in essence as you are from yourself}. 

This is of course the doctrine of Plotinus taken at its centre. 
With equal exactitude Porphyry reproduces his conception of 
being as differentiated intrinsically and not by participation 
in anything external?. Plurality of souls is prior to plurality 
of bodies, and is not incompatible with the continued unity 
of all souls in one. They exist without diremption, yet un- 
confused, like the many parts of knowledge in a single soul3. 
Time accompanies the cognitive process in soul, as eternity 
accompanies the timeless cognition of intellect. In such pro- 
cess, however, the earlier thought does not go out to give 
place to the later. It appears to have gone out, but it re- 
mains; and what appears to have come in is from the move- 
ment of the soul returning on itself?. 

Thus closely does the disciple follow the master into the 
psychological subtleties® by which he anticipated the modern 


is a kind of Occasionalist phenomenism, All changes, even in bodies, have 
their true cause in immaterial being. Material approach or contact is not an 
efficient cause, but accompanies as its “accident” the real order of meta- 
physical causation. 

1 Sententiae, 41: 6 57 otrw cov éoTiv dvaméamacTov Kat’ ovciay, ws cv cauToOD. 

2 Sententiae, 38: od yap €Ewhev emixryros, odd Ewercod.wdns airov 7H éTEpdrns, 
ovdé GANou pebéter, GAN’ EavT@ wodrd. 

3 Sententiae, 39: diéornoay yap, ovK amoKoTetcat, ode amoKepuaticacar eis 
éauTas Thy Any" Kal wapecow GAAAAGLS, OU TUYKEXUpEVAL, OVSE TwWpdY ToLotTaL THY 
ddqv’...doTep ob ai eric THuae cuvexvOnoar ai moddai & Puy mid....kal al Taoa, 
pia’ kai waduv 7 6An GAH Tapa Tacas. 

4 Sententiae, 44: Wuxyn 6é weraBaive dm’ Gddov eis GAXo, érrapeiBovca Ta 
ponata: ovK éioTapévwy Tov mpoTépwy, ovde mobEev GdroGev EreictoyTwY TOY 
devtépwv* GAG Ta ev WomeEp ameAHAOE, Kalrrep wévovTa év aiTH* TA SD womep 
add\axddev érevow. adixato & ovK dddaxdGev, GAN ai’r7s Kai aiTdbey eis EauTTy 
Kwoupevns, kal TO dupa epovons eis a exer KaTa pépos. THyH yap okey ovK 
amropptTw, GAG KUKAW eis EauTHY avaBdufovc7n a ExEL. 

° To ignore the subtleties of the school is especially misleading in the case 
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position that, as the idea of extension is not extended, so the 
succession of thoughts does not suffice to give the thought of 
succession. After the illustration offered of his penetrating 
clearness of exposition, we may go on to a work which shows 
him in a more distinctive light. 

Plotinus, though personally an ascetic, laid no stress in his 
writings on particular ascetic practices. His precepts reduce 
themselves in effect to a general recommendation to thin down 
the material vehicle so that the soul may be borne quietly 
upon itt. There is no suggestion in the Enneads that the 
perfection of philosophic life requires abstinence from animal 
food. Not infrequently, however, both earlier and later, this 
abstinence was practised as a strict duty by those who traced 
their philosophic ancestry to Pythagoras. Now the Neo- 
Platonists, on the practical side, continued the movement 
of religious and moral reform represented by teachers like 
Apollonius of Tyana?. Thus many of them refrained on 
principle from flesh-eating. Among these was Porphyry. The 
occasion of his treatise was that Castricius Firmus, one of the 
disciples of Plotinus, having begun to practise abstinence from 
flesh, had returned to the ordinary custom. He could easily 
defend himself on theoretical grounds; for Peripatetics, Stoics 
and Epicureans had all their systematic refutation of the 
Pythagorean abstinence. To the arguments current in the 
schools, accordingly, Porphyry first sets himself to reply. 

The contention of the Stoics and Peripatetics was that the 


of a doctrine like that of “ecstasy.”” Jules Simon (Histoire de 1’ Ecole d’ Alex- 
andrie, t. ii. p. 156), referring to a passage of the Senientiae (26), says that, 
for Porphyry, “ecstasy is a sleep.”” What Porphyry really says is that, 
while we have to speak of the existence beyond mind in terms of thought, we 
can only contemplate it in a state that is not thought; as sleep has to be 
spoken of in terms of waking life, but can only be known through sleeping. 
Kestasy, that is to say, is compared to sleep because it also has to be appre- 
hended by its like, and because language, by which alone we can try to com- 
municate our apprehension to others, has been framed for a different realm 
of experience; not at all because it is a kind of sleep. 

1 Enn. mm. 6, 5. 

2 Eunapius, in the introduction to his Lives, says of Apollonius that he is 
not to be counted as a mere philosopher, but rather as something between the 
gods and man (ovxéri @idécodos- ad’ Hv Te Oe@y Te Kal avOpwrov mécor). 


Ww. 8 
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idea of justice is applicable only to rational beings; to extend 
it beyond them to irrational beings, as those do who refuse to 
kill animals for food, is to subvert its nature and to destroy the 
possibility of that in it which is practicable. The Epicurean 
argument which Porphyry cites is founded on a conjectural — 
account of the origin of laws. The primitive legislator per- 
ceived some utility, and other men, who had not perceived it 
at first, as soon as their attention was drawn willingly attached 
to its violation a social prohibition and a penalty. It is for 
reasons of utility that there are laws against homicide but not 
against the slaughter of animals. If indeed a contract could 
have been made, not only among men but also between men 
and animals, to refrain from killing one another at random, it 
would have been well that justice should be so far extended, 
for thus safety would have been promoted; but it is impossible 
for animals that do not understand discourse to share in law. 
To the general argument Porphyry in the first book replies 
provisionally that he does not recommend this abstinence to 
all men—not for example to those who have to do with the 
mechanical arts, nor to athletes, nor to soldiers, nor to men 
of affairs—but only to those who live the life of philosophy. 
Legislators make laws not with a view to the theoretic life, but 
to a kind of average life. Thus we cannot adopt their conces- 
sions as rules for a life that is to be better than written law. 
The asceticism of the philosopher consists in a withdrawal 
from the things of ordinary life, if possible without trial of 
them. No one can dwell at once with the things of sense and 
the things of the mind!. The life of the body generally, and 
such matters as diet in particular, cannot safely be left un- 
regulated by reason. The more completely they are put in 
order once for all, the less attention they will occupy, and 
the freer the mind will be for its own life. The Epicureans 
have to some extent recognised this in advising abstinence 
from flesh, if not on the ground of justice yet as a means of 
reducing needs and so making life simpler. 

1 De Abst. i. 42. The theories of some of the Gnostics are alluded to. 70 


dé olec Oat kata Ti aicOnow Trabawduevov mpos Tois vonTots évepyety TodXous Kai 
Tov BapBdpwr éEerpaxnrducev. 
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From the practical side the objection was raised that to 
reject the flesh of animals as food is inconsistent with the 
custom of offering them as sacrifices to the gods. Porphyry 
replies by an unsparing attack on the custom. This fills the 
second book. An account of the origin of animal sacrifices 
is quoted from Theophrastus, who with reason, Porphyry says, 
forbids those who would be truly pious to sacrifice living 
things. Offerings of fruits and corn and flowers and spices 
came earliest. The custom of sacrificing animals was not 
earlier than the use of them for food, which began, together 
with cannibalism, in a dearth of fruits. Living things then 
came to be sacrificed because men had been accustomed to 
make first offerings to the gods of all that they used?. Re- 
sponses of oracles and sayings from the poets are quoted to 
show that the least costly sacrifices with purity of mind are 
the most pleasing to the gods. Porphyry disclaims any in- 
tention of overthrowing established customs; but remarks 
that the laws of the actual State allow private persons to offer 
the plainest sacrifices, and such as consist of things without 
life. To make an offering to the gods of food from which we 
ourselves abstain would undoubtedly be unholy; but we are 
not required to doit. We too must sacrifice, but in accordance 
with the nature of the different powers. To the God over all, 
as a certain wise man® said, we must neither offer nor even 
name anything material. Our offering must be contemplation 
without even inward discourse. To all the gods, the special 
thank-offering of the philosopher will be fair thoughts re- 
garding them. Some of those who are devoted to philosophy, 
Porphyry allows, hesitate here, and make too much of ex- 
ternals. We will not quarrel with them, lest we too should be 
over-precise on such a matter, but will add contemplation, as 
our own offering, to their observance of pious tradition. 


1 De Abst. ii. 11: eixédrws 6 Oedhpacros dmaryopever ut) Ovew Ta Fupuxa Tos TO 
vTt evoeBetv EOédovTas. 

* This is a generalised account. Here and elsewhere in the De Abstinentia 
there is much curious lore about the origin both of flesh-eating and of animal 
sacrifices. 

3 Apollonius of Tyana, as is mentioned in a note in Nauck’s edition 
(Porphyrit Opuscula Selecta). 
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He who cares about piety knows that to the gods none but 
bloodless sacrifices are to be offered. Sacrifices of another kind 
are offered only to the daemons—which name Plato applied 
without distinction to the multitude of invisible powers below 
the stars. On the subject of daemons, Porphyry then proceeds 
to give an account of the views popularly expounded by some 
of the Platonists (4 tov Watevixady tives éSnwocievoar?). 
One of the worst injuries done by the bad among the daemons 
is to persuade us that those beings are the causes of earthly 
ills who are really the causes of quite the opposite. After this, 
they turn us to entreaties and sacrifices to the beneficent gods 
as if they were angry”. They inflame the desires of men with 
love of riches and power and pleasure, whence spring factions 
and wars. And, what is most terrible, they reach the point of 
persuading them that all this has been stirred up by the 
highest God. Nor are the philosophers altogether blameless. 
For some of them have not kept far enough apart from the 
ideas of the multitude, who, hearing from those that appeared 
wise things in harmony with their own opinions, were still 
further encouraged in unworthy thoughts about the gods. 

If cities must propitiate such powers, that is nothing to us 
(ovdév apos nuas). For by these wealth and external and 
bodily things are thought to be goods and deprivation of 
them an evil, and they have little care about the soul. The 
same position must be taken as regards divination by the 
entrails of victims. This, it may be said, will be done away 
with if we refrain from killing and eating animals. Why not, 
then, kill men also for the purpose? It is said that better 
premonitions are to be got in that way, and many of the 
barbarians really practise this mode of divination. As a 
matter of fact, whether the victim is human or is an irrational 
animal, thus to gain knowledge of the future belongs to ‘in- 
justice and greed?, 


1 De Abst. ii. 37-43. 

2 De Abst. ii. 40: tpémovciv re wera TovTO emi AiTaveias Huds Kai Ovoias TeV 
arvyaboepyav Gedy ws wpyicpévwr. 

3 De Abst. ii. 51: a\X’ worep déikias Kai mreovezias Hv 7d evexa pavreias 
avatpety Tov GudguAror, oTw kai TO ddoyov fwov cpdrrev wavTelas évexa GOiKor. 
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Here Porphyry recounts a number of cases of human sacri- 
fice in former times, and their commutation into animal or 
symbolical sacrifices; appealing to historical authority for the 
statement that it was not until the time of Hadrian that all 
survivals of such rites throughout the Empire were practically 
abolished!. Before concluding the book, he observes that even 
the unperverted ideas of the multitude make some approach 
to right opinion about the gods; and illustrates the remark by 
passages from comic poets ridiculing the notion that divine 
powers are pleased with such things as are usually offered to 
them. Then he points to the swarm of evils brought in by 
those who introduced costly sacrifices?. To think that the 
gods delight in this kind of expenditure must have a specially 
bad influence on the minds of youth, teaching them to neglect 
conduct; whereas to think that they have regard above all to 
the disposition must tend to make them pious and just. The 
philosopher, in Plato’s view, ought not to accommodate him- 
self to bad customs, but to try to win men to the better; if he 
cannot, let him go the right way himself, caring neither for 
dangers nor abuse from the many. And surely if Syrians and 
Hebrews and Phoenicians and Egyptians could resist even to 
the death kings that strove to make them depart from their 
national laws in the matter of food, we ought not to transgress 
the laws of nature and divine precepts for the fear of men. 

In the third book, Porphyry undertakes to show that 
animals, in so far as they have perception and memory, have 
some share in reason, and therefore are not beyond the range 
of justice. Defining uttered discourse, not according to the 
doctrine of any particular school but in the perfectly general 
sense of “‘a voice significant through the tongue of internal 
affections in the soul,”’ we shall find that animals capable of 
uttering sounds have a kind of discourse among themselves. 
And before utterance, why should we not suppose the thought 

1 De Abst. ii. 56: xaradvOjvac 5é ras dvOpwrodvcias cxeddv Tas Tapa Taow 
gyot IdddNas 6 dpiora Ta repli Tov Tod MiOpa cuvayaywv uvornplav ép’ “Adpiavod 
TOU avTOKpaTopos. 

2 De Abst. ii. 60: ayvootow dé of Thy wodvTéAecay eloaryarydvTes els Tas Oucias, 
érws aqua Ta’rn éouov Kaxov ecioryayov, Sevidamoviay, tpudjv, trddknpw Tod 
Oexdfew Sivacbat TO Getov kal Ovolas dKxetcOar THY adikiav. 
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of the affection to have been there? Even if we pass over 
some of the stories about men that are said to have understood 
the tongues of animals, enough is recorded to show that the 
voices of birds and beasts, if intently listened to, are not 
wholly unintelligible. Voiceless animals too, such as fishes, 
come to understand the voices of men; which they could not 
do without some mental resemblance. To the truth of 
Aristotle’s assertion that animals learn much both from one 
another and from men, every trainer can bear witness. Those 
who will not see all these evidences of their intelligence take 
the part of calumniating the creatures they mean to treat 
ruthlessly?.. Animals are subject not only to the same bodily 
diseases as men but to the same affections of the soul. Some 
have even acuter senses. That animals do indeed possess in- 
ternal reason is shown by the knowledge they display of their 
own strength and weakness and by the provisions they make 
for their life. To say that all this belongs to them “‘ by nature” 
amounts to saying that by nature they are rational®. We too 
arrive at reason because it is our nature; and animals, as has 
been said, learn by being taught, as we do. They have vices 
of their own, though these are lighter than those of men; 
and the virtues of the social animals are undeniable, however 
difficult their mental processes may be for us to follow. 
Against the external teleology of Chrysippus, according to 
which all other animals were created for the use of man, 
Porphyry cites the argument of Carneades, that where there 
is a natural end for any being, the attainment of the end must 
be marked by some profit to that being, and not to some other. 
If we were to follow the teleological method of the Stoics, we 
could not well escape the admission that it is we who have 
been produced for the sake of the most destructive brutes; for 


1 De Abst, iii. 3: Ti 5é odxi Kal & maoxer TL, mpdTEpoy Kai mpiv ciety 6 wédXdetL, 
drevondn; 

2 De Abst. iii. 6: GAN 6 ev etyvepwr kal Ex TOUTWY pETAdldwat cUVéTEwS Tots 
fwous, 6 6é dyvepwv cal dviorbpyros abruov péperar cuvepywv adtod 77 eis aia 
mreovedia. Kal mws yap odK Euedev Kakodoyjoew Kai diaBarey a kaTakdmrew ws 
ALOov rponpyrat ; 

3 De Abst. iii. 10: 6 6é dice: Néywv avrots mpoceivar TadTa ayvoet Aéywv Gre 
gvoe €oTi Noyikd, 
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while they are of no use to us, they sometimes make their prey 
of men. This they do driven by hunger, whereas we in our 
sports and public games kill in wantonness!, Returning to the 
question about the reason of animals, Porphyry argues, after 
Plutarch, that to an animal that could not reason at all, its 
senses would be of no use towards action for ends. Inferiority 
in reasoning power is not the same as total deprivation of it. 
We do not say that we are entirely without the faculty of 
vision because the hawk has sharper sight. If normally 
animals had not reason, how could they go mad, as some do? 
Porphyry next cites from Theophrastus an argument for a 
relation of kinship not only among all men, but between men 
and all animals?. In the bodies and souls of both, we find the 
same principles. For our bodies consist not only of the same 
primary elements but of the same tissues—‘“‘skin, flesh, and 
the kind of humours natural to animals.’’ Likewise the souls 
of animals resemble those of men by their desires and im- 
pulses, by their reasonings, and above all by their sense-per- 
ceptions. The difference, in the case of souls as of bodies, is 
in degree of fineness. Therefore, in abstaining from the flesh 
of animals, Porphyry concludes, we are more just in that we 
avoid harming what is of kindred nature; and, from thus 
extending justice, we shall be less prone to injure our fellow- 
men. We cannot indeed live in need of nothing, like the 
divinity; but we can at least make ourselves more like God 
by reducing our wants. Let us then imitate the “golden 
race,’ for which the fruits of the earth sufficed. 


1 De Abst. iii. 20. Here follow some pages adapted from Plutarch’s De 
Sollertia Animalium, cc. 2-5, beginning: é& wv 6h kal 70 wey hovixdv Kai Onpiddes 
nucv émeppwoOn kal TO pds olxrov aradés, ToD & huépou 7d wetoTov am7uBdvvay ot 
TpwTor TOUTO ToAunoavTes. of 6€ IvOaydperor Thy mpos TA Onpla mpadryTa wedérny 
ETOLHTAVTO TOU PiravOpwrov kai didorxTipovos. In view of modern discussions on 
teleology and evolution, a passage that occurs later may be found interesting. 
Having enumerated the devices of animals that live in the water for catching 
prey and escaping from enemies, one of the spokesmen in the dialogue argues 
that the struggle is nature’s means of promoting animal intelligence. De 
Sollertia Animalium, 27 (979 A): kai Tov KUKAov TOOTOY Kal THY Teplodoy Tats KaT’ 
aNAHAw duwdseor kal Puyats yiuvacua kal pedé€rny | Pvots avbrois évaryywriov 
metoinke dewdTnTos Kal cuvécews. 


2 De Abst. iii. 25. 
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The fourth book, which is incomplete, accumulates testi- 
monies to show that abstinence from flesh is not a mere 
eccentric precept of Pythagoras and Empedocles, but has been 
practised by primitive and uncorrupted races, by communities 
of ascetics like the Essenes, and by the Egyptian and other 
priesthoods, some of whom have abstained from all kinds of 
animal food, some from particular kinds. Then, after giving 
an account of the Brahmans and of the Buddhist monks (who 
are evidently meant by the Lauavaioz) on the authority of 
Bardesanes (perhaps the Gnostic), who derived his informa- 
tion from an Indian embassy to the imperial court early in the 
third century, Porphyry returns to the general ascetic argu- 
ment for abstinence. One who would philosophise ought not 
to live like the mass of mankind, but ought rather to observe 
such rules as are prescribed to priests, who take upon them- 
selves the obligation of a holier kind of life. 

This is the strain in which the work breaks off, but it will 
be observed that on the whole the point of view is as much 
humanitarian as ascetic. Transmigration of human souls into 
the bodies of animals Porphyry explicitly denied. Here he 
mentions it only as a topic of ridicule used against Pythagoras. 
The stories of men who have been transformed into animals, 
he interprets as a mythical indication that the souls of animals 
have something in common with our own. The way in which 
the whole subject is discussed reveals a degree of reflectiveness 
with regard to it in the ancient schools which has scarcely been 
reached again by civilised Europe till quite modern times. 
And perhaps, for those who wish to preserve the mean, no 
more judicious solution will be found than Plutarch came 
upon incidentally in his Life of Cato the Censor; where he 
contends that, while justice in the proper sense is applicable 
only among men, irrational animals also may claim a share 
of benevolence?. 


1 De Abst. iv. 18. 

2 Vitae, Cato Major, 5: kairo. rh Xpnororyra. ris Sixacocvvns mAaTUTEpov 
Tomoy dpamev érihauBdvoucay’ véuw mév yap kal T@ Sikalw mpods dv Opwarous bovov 
Xeno Gar Tmepvxapev, Tpos evepyectas O€ kal xdpiras or bre Kal mex pt TOV ae 
Sew wWorep ex THis Tovalas droppel THS NuepoTyTos. 
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2. Lamblichus. 


Iamblichus, who was regarded as the next after Porphyry 
in the Neo-Platonic succession!, had been his pupil at Rome. 
He was a native of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, and his own later 
activity as a teacher was in Syria. He died in the reign of 
Constantine, about 330. Eunapius describes him as socially 
accessible and genial, and as living on familiar terms with his 
numerous disciples. Though he is often described as having 
given to the Neo-Platonic school a decisive impulse in the 
direction of theurgy, the one well-authenticated anecdote on 
the subject in his biography does not lend any particular 
support to this view. A rumour had gone abroad that some- 
times during his devotions he was raised in the air and under- 
went a transfiguration. His disciples, fearing that they were 
being excluded from some secret, took occasion to ask him if 
it was so. Though not much given to laughter, he laughed 
upon this inquiry, and said that the story was prettily in- 
vented but was not true?. Eunapius was told this by his 
teacher Chrysanthius; and Chrysanthius had it from Aedesius, 
who bore a part in the conversation. The biographer certainly 
goes on to relate some marvels on hearsay, but he mentions 
distinctly that none of the disciples of lamblichus wrote them 
down. He records them, as he says himself, with a certain 
hesitation; but he did not think himself justified in omitting 
what was told him by trustworthy witnesses. 

The literary style of Iamblichus, Kunapius allows, has not 
the beauty and lucidity of Porphyry’s. Not that it altogether 
fails of clearness, nor that it is grammatically incorrect; but it 
does not draw the reader on. As Plato said of Xenocrates, he 
had not sacrificed to the Hermaic Graces. An interesting 
account is given of the way in which he was stirred up to 
reflection on political topics by Alypius, an acute dialectician 
of Alexandria. A public disputation having been arranged 


1 See Julian, Or. vit. 222 8, where Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus are 
mentioned in order as carrying on the tradition of Plato. 

2 Eunap. Vitae (Iamblichus): 6 wév dararjoas buds ox Av axapis, Taira dé 
ovx otTws éxet. 
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between them, Alypius put to him a question from which he 
at first turned away with disdain. The query was: “‘ Whether 
a rich man is necessarily either unjust or the heir of one who 
has been unjust.” According to the traditional philosophic 
view that poverty and wealth, in comparison with the goods of 
the mind, are alike indifferent, the question seemed frivolous; 
but further thought modified the impression, and Iamblichus 
became an admirer of Alypius and afterwards wrote his life. 
The composition, Eunapius thought, was not successful; and 
this he ascribes to the author’s want of aptitude for political 
discussion and of real interest in it. It conveyed a sense of 
Iamblichus’s admiration for Alypius, but did not succeed in 
giving the reader any clear idea as to what he had said or 
done. | 

Eunapius himself was not by special training a philosopher, 
but a rhetorician. He was an adherent of the party attached 
to the old religion. Commonly, he is described as an indis- 
criminate panegyrist of all the philosophers of his party; but, 
as we see, he was not wanting in candour. While looking 
back with reverence to Iamblichus as the intellectual chief 
of the men whose doctrines he followed, he does not in the 
least understate his defects of style. And on no one does he 
lavish more praise than on his Athenian teacher in rhetoric, 
Prohaeresius, who was a Christian. Iamblichus was one of 
those who are placed higher by their own age than by later 
times. His reputation had probably reached its greatest 
height about the time of Julian, who spoke of him as not 
inferior in genius to Plato”, Still, he remains a considerable 


1 ‘Hiré wou, pirdcoge,’ mpos abrov py, ‘6 AovGLos 7 GdtKos 7] ddikov KANpovomos, 
vai 7 ot; TobTwy yap uéoov ovbdev.’ 

* Or. Iv. 1464. To save their genuineness, the letters of Julian “to 
Iamblichus the philosopher” are as a rule assumed to have been written to 
a nephew of Iamblichus, known from the correspondence of Libanius. Zeller 
(ili. 2, p. 679, n. 2) points to circumstances which show that they must have 
purported to be written to the elder Iamblichus, who died near the time when 
Julian was born (331). He therefore follows Dodwell (“A Discourse con- 
cerning the Time of Pythagoras,” cited by Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca) in 
regarding them as spurious. Dodwell gives what seems a decisive reason for 
rejecting them, namely, that Sopater, who was executed under Constantine, 

s referred to as alive. 
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philosopher. He modified the doctrine of Plotinus more deeply 
than Porphyry; and the changes he made in it were taken up 
and continued when it came to be systematised by the 
Athenian school. If he does not write so well as Porphyry or 
Proclus, he succeeds in conveying his meaning. And, while 
professedly expounding the tradition of a school, and freely 
borrowing from his predecessors, he always has a distinctive 
drift of his own. 

The surviving works of Iamblichus belonged to a larger 
treatise in which the Pythagorean philosophy was regarded as 
the original source of the tradition he expounds. The whole 
treatise was entitled Luvaywyy tav IvOayopetwv Soyudtor. 
Of the separate works, the first in order is a Life of Pythagoras, 
The second is mainly ethical in content, and is a general ex- 
hortation to the study of philosophy (Adyos mpotpemtuxds érri 
girocodiav). The remaining three are mathematical?. The 
best notion of the individual tone of Iamblichus’s thought 
will be given by an abstract of the second book—the Pro- 
trepticus. But first a word must be said on the kind of modi- 
fication he made in the doctrine of Plotinus. 

From the references in later writers, it is known that he 
attempted a more systematic analysis of the stages of emana- 
tion by resolving them into subordinate triads. As there are 
traces of this already in Porphyry, and as Proclus carried the 
method much further, the interest of Iamblichus here is that 
he illustrates the continuous effort of the school towards com- 
pleteness and consistency. He dwelt with special emphasis on 
the position that the causal process from higher to lower is 
logical, and not in time; and thought it not without danger to 
suppose a temporal production of the world even as a mere 
hypothesis. More explicitly than Plotinus or Porphyry, he 
insisted that no individual soul can remain permanently in 
the intelligible world any more than in Tartarus. It is the 
nature of every particular soul to descend periodically and to 


1 The genuineness of one of these (Ta Seodoyovmeva THs apiOunrixyjs) has 
been contested. The other two bear the titles Ilept rijs xow7s pa@nuarixjs 
érioTHuns and Ilepi 77s Nixoudxov apiOunrixys eicaywyns. See, on the former, 
Appendix IIT. 
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reascend in accordance with a law of universal necessity. The 
point where he was most original was, however, his affirma- 
tion, as against Plotinus, that when the soul “‘descends”’ it 
descends wholly. The whole soul, and not merely a kind of 
effluence of it, is in relation with this world so long as it is here 
at all. There is no “pure soul” that remains exempt from 
error while the “composite nature” is at fault. If the will 
sins, how can the soul be without sin!? This correction in 
what seemed Plotinus’s over-exalted view was almost uni- 
versally allowed, and was definitively taken up by Proclus. 
It certainly does not bear out the notion that Iamblichus 
was a thinker who deserted all sobriety in order to turn a 
philosophic school into an association of theosophic adepts. 
The Protrepticus is in considerable part made up of excerpts 
from Plato, Aristotle, and Neo-Pythagorean writings, but it is 
at the same time consistently directed to the end of showing 
the importance of theoretieal knowledge both for itself and in 
relation to practice. Contemplation is put first; but, of all the 
school, Iamblichus dwells most on the bearing of knowledge 
upon practical utilities. At the beginning he brings out the 
point that general scientific discipline must be communicated 
before philosophy, “‘as the less before the greater mysteries?.”’ 
We are to regard the constancy of the stellar movements. so 
that we may be prepared to adapt ourselves to the necessary 
course of things. From scientific knowledge we are to rise to 
wisdom (codgia) as knowledge of first principles, and finally as 
theology. We need knowledge to make use of “‘ goods,” which 
without the wisdom to use them are not goods, or rather are 
evils. Things in use (ta@ ypywara) have reference to the body, 
and the body is to be attended to for the sake of the soul and 
its ruling powers. Each of us is the soul, and knowledge of the 
soul is knowledge of oneself. The physician as such does not 
know himself. Those who practise arts connected not with the 
body directly but with things that are for the body, are still 


1 Procl. in Tim. 341 p; ed. Diehl iii. 334 (R. P.-528). ed 5€ m mpoaipects 
amapTaver, ws dvaw.dpraros N YuxXn; 

2 Protrepticus, c. 2, ed. H. Pistelli, p. 10: ws mpo Trav Mic puvoTnplov TH 
biKpa tapadoréov, kal rpd didocodias matéelav. 
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more remote from self-knowledge, and their arts are rightly 
called mechanical. We must exercise the divinest part of the 
soul by the appropriate motions. Now to what is divine in us 
the movements of the whole are akin!. In the part of the soul 
that has rational discourse is the intellectual principle, which 
is the best that belongs to the soul. For the sake of this, and 
of the thoughts with which it energises, all else exists. 

While without philosophy practical life cannot be well 
regulated, the theoretic life is yet not finally for the sake of 
practice. Rather, mind itself and the divine are the ultimate 
end, the mark at once of the intellectual eye and of love. It is 
by the power of living the life of theory that we differ from 
other animals. Of reason and prudence there are in them also 
some small gleams, but they have no part in theoretic wisdom; 
whereas in accuracy of perception and vigour of impulse many 
of them surpass man. Since, however, we are discoursing with 
men and not with gods, we must mingle exhortations bearing 
on civic and practical life. Now philosophy alone, in relation 
to the other kinds of knowledge, can judge and direct. And 
philosophical knowledge is not only possible but is in one way 
more attainable than other knowledge, because it is of first 
principles, which are better known by nature and are more 
determinate. It is of the highest degree of utility, because it 
definitely makes its object the insight by which the wise man 
judges and the reason which proceeds from insight and is 
expressed in law. And that it is not inaccessible is shown by 
the eagerness with which students devote themselves to it. 
Unlike other scientific pursuits, it demands no special ap- 
pliances or conditions of time and place. 

* After further elaborating this argument, Iamblichus pro- 
ceeds to infer from “‘common notions” that insight (@povners) 
is most to be chosen for itself, and not for the sake of other 
things. Suppose a man to have everything else and to suffer 
from a malady in the part of him that has insight, life would 
not be for him a gift to choose, for none of its other goods 


1 Protr. 5, p. 31: re & ev hiv Bel Evyyevets eiot xuwyoes ai Too wayTds 


Ovavojoers Kal mepipopat. 
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would be of any use to him?. Insight, therefore, cannot be a 
mere means to gaining other things. The way too in which 
death is shunned proves the soul’s love of knowledge; for it 
flees what it does not know, the dark and the unapparent, and 
by nature pursues what is plain to sight and knowable*. And 
although, as they that declare the mysteries say, our souls are 
bound to our bodies to pay the penalty of some antenatal 
offence, yet, in so far as human life has the power of sharing 
in divine and immortal intellect, man appears as a god in 
relation to the other things that are on earth. 

Iamblichus next argues on Aristotelian grounds that man 
has a natural end, and that this end is that which in the 
genetic order, fulfilling itself as this does continuously, is the 
latest to be perfected?. Now in human development mental 
insight is that which is last attained. This then is the final 
good of man. For we must at length stop at something that 
is good in itself. Otherwise, by viewing each thing in turn as 
a means to some extraneous end, we commit ourselves to a 
process to infinity. Yet, though insight is not properly a 
utility, but a good to be chosen for itself, it also furnishes the 
greatest utilities to human life, as may be seen from the arts. 
Just as the physician needs a knowledge of nature, so the 
lawgiver and the moralist need theoretical knowledge, though 
of another kind, if they are to regulate the social life of man. 
The relation of this knowledge to the whole of life is like that 
of sight to physical action. In itself it simply judges and 
shows, but without it we could do nothing or very little. 

Those who enjoy the pleasure of insight enjoy most the 
perfection of life in itself; an enjoyment which is to be dis- 
tinguished from incidental pleasures, received while living but 
not springing essentially from the proper activity of life. The 
difficulty of living the theoretic life here, comes from the 


1 Protr. 8, p. 45: ef yap kal mavra tis Exot, diepOappuévos dé ein Kal voray TH 
dpovoivti, obx aiperds 6 Blos* ovdev yap dpehos ovdE THY AAW ayadar. 

2 Protr. 8, p. 46: Kai Td pevyew dé Tov Advarov rovs moddovs delKvucr THY 
piroudbeav tis Wuxfs. pevyer yap & un yeryvwoket, TO cKoTwSes Kai TO U7 SHdov, 
ptoe 5é dude TO havepdv Kal TO yvwordv. 

3 Protr. 9, p. 51: réXos 6é kara pvow TodTé éorw 6 Kata Thy yéveow TépuKEV 
torarov émiredeiobar Tepavouevns THs yeverews TUVEX US. 
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conditions of human nature; for now we have to be constantly 
doing things that have relation to needs. This is most of all 
the lot of those deemed happiest by the many. If, however, 
we prepare ourselves by philosophising, we may hope, having 
returned whence we came, to live in untroubled contemplation 
of divine truth. Thus Iamblichus is led from the Aristotelian 
ideal of the contemplative life to the thought of the Phaedo, 
that philosophising is a kind of dying; death being nothing 
but the separation of the soul from the body to live a life by 
itself. Our soul can never perceive truth in its purity till it is 
released. To prepare it for such knowledge, and to approach 
that knowledge as near as possible while we live, we must 
purify the soul from all that comes to it from the body,— 
from common desires and fears, care about needs, and the 
hindrances thrown in the way by external sense. The genuine 
virtues of courage, temperance and justice proceed from the 
insight reached by philosophic purification; the virtues that 
result from a balancing of pleasures and pains are a mere 
adumbration of virtue. When a distinction is drawn between 
the lot in Hades of the uninitiated and of the initiated, we 
may understand by the truly initiated (‘vapOnxodopor peév 
ToAXoi, Baxxou 5€ Te Tavpov’) no other than those who have 
become purified through philosophy. Those who do not arrive 
in Hades as purified souls, quickly become subject to rebirth 
in new bodies. Therefore, since the soul is immortal, there is 
for it no escape from ills and no safety except to acquire as 
much goodness and insight as possible. 

The character of the philosopher is next set forth by an ex- 
cerpt of the celebrated passage in the Theaetetus. An account 
of the ideal philosophic education is adapted from the seventh 
book of the Republic. The Platonic view is enforced that the 
special function of philosophy is to remove from the soul the 
accretion that comes to it from birth, and to purify that 
energy of it to which the power of reason belongs!. The argu- 
ment of the Gorgias is then taken up, that the intemperate 
soul, which would be ever getting and spending, is like a 

1 Protr. 16, p. 83: 7d yap mepiaipety Thy yéveow amd THs WuxHs Kai ExxaGalperv 
Thy royiferbat Suvapuévnv airhs évépyevav uddora adty mpoo Ket. 
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‘‘leaky vessel,” while orderliness in the soul resembles health 
in the body. After some further development of this topic, 
Iamblichus returns to the point that philosophy is the most 
directive of all the arts (jyewovrxwtarn Tacav TOV TexVaV). 
Hence most pains ought to be spent in learning it. An art of 
dealing with words, indeed, might be learned in a short time, 
so that the disciple should be no worse than the teacher; but 
the excellence that comes from practice is only to be acquired 
by much time and diligence. The envy of men, too, attaches 
itself to rapid acquisitions of every kind; praise is more 
readily accorded to those that have taken long to acquire. 
Further, every acquirement ought to be used for a good end. 
He that aims at all virtue is best when he is useful to most}. 
Now that which is most useful to mankind is justice. But 
for any one to know the right distribution of things and to 
be a worker with the true law of human life, he must have 
acquired the directive knowledge that can only be given by 
philosophy. 

Iamblichus then goes on to argue that even if one were to 
arise exempt from wounds and disease and pain, and gigantic 
of stature, and adamantine of body and soul, he could in the 
long run secure his own preservation only by aiding justice. 
An evil so monstrous as tyranny arises from nothing but law- 
lessness. Some wrongly deem that men are not themselves the 
causes of their being deprived of freedom, but are forcibly 
deprived of it by the tyrant. To think that a king or tyrant 
arises from anything but lawlessness and greed is folly?. When 
law and justice have departed from the multitude, then, since 
human life cannot go on without them, the care of them has 
to pass over to one. The one man whom some suppose able by 
his single power to dissolve justice and the law that exists for 
the common good of all, is of flesh like the rest and not of 
adamant. It is not in his power to strip men of them against 
their will. On the contrary, he survives by restoring them 


1 Protr. 20, p. 97: rév Te ad dperjs dpeysuevov THs cupmdons oxenTéov Elva, Ex 
Tivos av Noyou 7 épyou dpioros ein’ Tovodros & av etn 6 mreloTors WHEALMOS Wr. 

2 Protr. 20, p. 103: écTis yap iyyetrar Baoitéa 4 Tvpavvoy é& addov Twos 
yiyvecOar 7 €& dvouias Te Kal mAeovetlas, uwpds éoTuy. 
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when they have failed. Lawlessness then being the cause of 
such great evils, and order being so great a good, there is no 
means of attaining happiness but to make law preside over 
one’s own life. 

The Protrepticus concludes with an interpretation of thirty- 
nine Pythagorean “symbols,” or short precepts which are 
taken as cryptic expressions of philosophic truths. In their 
literal meaning, Iamblichus says, they would be nonsensical; 
but, according to the “reserve” (éyeuvO/a) inculeated by 
Pythagoras on his disciples, not all of them were intended to 
be understood easily by those who run (tols adrA@s akovovat 
é& émidpouns Te evTuyyavovewyv). Lamblichus proposes to give 
the solutions of them all, without making an exception of 
those that fell under the Pythagorean reserve. 

The interpretations contain many points of interest. If 
the precepts were ever literal “‘taboos,”’ not a trace of this 
character is retained. The last given, which was generally 
understood to command abstinence from animal food, is in- 
terpreted simply as inculcating justice with fit regard for 
what is of kindred nature and sympathetic treatment of the 
life that is hike our own!. The absence of any reference to the 
literal meaning seems to indicate that Iamblichus did not 
follow Porphyry on this point. In interpreting the “symbols” 
relating to theology, if the whole of what he says is fairly 
considered, he seems to give them a turn against credulity; 
his last word being that that which is to be believed is that 
which is demonstrable. One of them runs, “ Mistrust nothing 
marvellous about the gods, nor about the divine opinions.”’ 
‘After pointing out generally the weakness of man’s faculties, 
which should prevent him from judging rashly as to what is 
possible to the gods, Iamblichus goes on to explain more par- 
ticularly that by “‘the divine opinions” (ra Oeia doypara) are 
meant those of the Pythagorean philosophy, and that they 
are proved by cogent demonstration to be necessarily true?. 


1 Protr. 21, p. 125: 7d dé ‘ éupixwy daréxou’ éml dixacoovynv mporpémer Kal 
mwaicav Thy TOU cuyyevods Tinny Kal Thy THs duolas {wihs arodoxnv Kai mpos Erepa 
To.avTa mrelova. 


2 Protr. 21, pp. 110-111. 
w. 9 
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The precept therefore means: Acquire mathematical know- 
ledge, so that you may understand the nature of demonstra- 
tive evidence, and then there will be no room for mistrust. 
That is also what is meant in reference to the gods!. The 
truth about the whole, Iamblichus says in another place, is 
concealed and hard to get hold of, but is to be sought and 
tracked out by man through philosophy, which, receiving 
some small sparks from nature, kindles them into a flame 
and makes them more active by the sciences that proceed from 
herself?. Many of the sayings are interpreted as commending 
the method of philosophising from intelligible principles set- 
ting forth the nature of the stable and incorporeal reality. 
The “Italic”? philosophy—which had long since come to be 
regarded as a doctrine of incorporeal being—is to be preferred 
before the Ionic. The precept, not to carve the image of a god 
on a ring (‘Oe0d Turov un érlyAude SaxTvAiw’) is interpreted 
to mean, “‘ Think of the gods as incorporeal*.’’ The model of 
method for the discovery of truth about divine things is, as 
has been said, that of mathematics. Thus the precept ‘éy 
06@ un oxite’ is turned against the method of search by a 
series of dichotomies, and in favour of a process which leads 
directly to truth without ambiguity because each step of the 
way is demonstratively certain as soon as it is taken>. The 
special bearing of the Pythagorean philosophy, with its appeal 
to equality and proportion, on the virtue of justice (rv 
TereLoTaTny apeTyyv) is dwelt on*. Then, in nearing the end, 


1 This extended interpretation, with its preface about the inadequacy of 
human judgments on divine things, comes out of its proper place. The 
“symbol,” which is the twenty-fifth, is also explained in due order (p. 121), 
and there the preface is omitted and the whole runs thus: Td 6é ‘epi Oca 
unoev Oavpacrov amiore: unde repli Oeiwy Soypdtwr’ mporpérer pweriévar kal KTao0at 
éxetva Ta pabjuata, dv ad ovK amisTHoES OUKETL TEpt OeGy Kal epi Oelwy Soypatuv 
éxwyv Ta wabjuara Kal Tas ériornmovixas arodelfes. 

* Protr. 21, p. 116: émei yap dréxpugdos pice: 7 epi Tod mavrds ddjOea, Kal 
dvcOnpatos ixavds’ (nrnTéa é Guws avOparw kai éktxvevtéa pddioTa dia Pido- 
gogias. dia yap &AXouv Twos éemitndevpatos otrws ddvvarov’ atitrn bé€ wiKpa Twa 
évatopuata Tapa THs pPicews AauBdvovea Kal woavel Epodiafouévyn (wrupet Te adTa 
kal peyeOuver kai évepyéorepa Oia Tov Tap abrhs uabnudtrwv amepyasera. 

3 Protr. 21, p. 125: mpotiwa rhv "Iradukhy dirocodiay tiv Ta aowopata Kad’ 
aura Gewpotcay THs "lwuikis Tis TA chuaTa mponyouuévws ériexoTouperys. 


“ Protr. 21, p. 120. > Protr. 21, pp. 118-119. § Protr. 21, p. 114. 
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Iamblichus points out as one incitement to philosophise, that 
of all kinds of knowledge philosophy alone has no touch of 
envy or of joy in others’ ill, since it shows that men are all 
akin and of like affections and subject in common to unfore- 


seen changes of fortune. Whence it promotes human sym- 
pathy and mutual love. 


3. The School of Iamblichus. 


After the death of Iamblichus, his school dispersed itself 
over the whole Roman Empire?. His most brilliant disciple 
was Sopater, a man of ambitious temperament, who, as 
Eunapius expresses it, thought to change the purpose of 
Constantine by reason. He did in fact succeed in gaining 
a high position at Court; but in the struggle of intrigue his 
enemies at last got the better of him, and he was condemned 
by the Christian emperor to be executed, apparently on a 
charge of magic. According to EKunapius, he was accused of 
binding the winds so as to prevent the arrival of the ships on 
which Constantinople depended for its supply of corn?. 

Both now and for some time later, philosophers and others 
who were not even nominal adherents of Christianity could 
be employed by Christian rulers. Eustathius, another of 
Iamblichus’s disciples, was sent by Constantius on an embassy 
to Persia. Themistius, who was an Aristotelian, held offices 
at a later period. The Christians themselves, long after the 
death of Julian, were still for the most part obliged to resort 
to the philosophical schools for their scientific culture*. The 
contest in the world, however, was now effectively decided, 
and the cause represented by the philosophers was plainly 
seen to be the losing one. Of its fortunes, and of the personali- 
ties of its adherents, we get a faithful picture from Eunapius, 
whose life of Aedesius is especially interesting for the passages 
showing the feelings with which the triumph of the Church 
was regarded. Aedesius was the successor of Iamblichus at 

1) Protr. 21, p. 1238: 

2 Eunap. Vitae (Iamblichus): d\dou ev yap adAaxod Tv eipnuevwy ousAnT ov 


duexplOnoay els arracav Thy ‘Pwuaikhy émixpdrecav. 


3 Kunap. Vitae (Aedesius). 4 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 739. 
9—2 
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Pergamum in Mysia. The biographer, it may be noted, dis- 
tinctly tells us that he had no reputation for theurgy. The 
marvels he connects with his name relate to the clairvoyance 
of Sosipatra, the wife of Eustathius. Aedesius educated the 
sons of Eustathius and Sosipatra;.hence the connexion. One 
of them, Antoninus, took up his abode at the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, whither came the youth eager for philosophical 
knowledge. To him again, as to Aedesius, no theurgical ac- 
complishments are ascribed; a possible reason in both cases, 
EKunapius suggests, being concealment on account of the 
hostility of the new rulers of the world. Those who put be- 
fore him logical problems were immediately satisfied; those 
who threw out anything about “diviner”’ inquiries found him 
irresponsive as a statue. He probably did not himself regard 
it as supernatural prescience when he uttered the prophecy, 
afterwards held for an oracle, that soon ‘“‘a fabulous and 
formless darkness shall tyrannise over the fairest things on 
earth” (at Tt wu0@bes Kat aevdés oKOTOS TUpavYnoEL TA Trl 
yns edAdtoTa)'. The accession of Julian to the empire created 
no illusion in the most clear-sighted of the philosophers. Chry- 
santhius, one of his instructors in the Neo-Platonie philosophy, 
was pressingly invited by him to come and join him in the 
restoration of Hellenism. Deterred, the biographer says, by 
unfavourable omens, he declined. The Emperor neverthe- 
less conferred on him, in association with his wife Melite, 
the high-priesthood of Lydia®. This he accepted: but, fore- 
warned of the failure of Julian’s attempt to revive the ancient 
worship, he altered as little as possible during his tenure of 


1 Cf. Gibbon on the “ Final Destruction of Paganism,” where the prediction 
is quoted in a note. (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 
vol. iii. p. 208.) In the chapter referred to, however, Gibbon antedated the 
disappearance of pagan rites; as may be seen from the lives of philosophers 
later than Eunapius’s period. With the impression made on the biographer, 
it is interesting to compare his contemporary St Jerome’s description, cited 
by Grote at the end of the preface to his Plato, of the desertion of the philo- 
sophic schools. Who now, asks the Christian Father, reads Plato or Aristotle? 
“Rusticanos vero et piscatores nostros totus orbis loquitur, universus mundus 
sonat.”’ 

2 Eunap. Vitae (Maximus). Melite was a kinswoman of Eunapius, and 
Chrysanthius became his teacher in philosophy. 
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office; so that there was hardly any disturbance there when 
the state of things was again reversed; whereas elsewhere the 
upheavals and depressions were violent. This was at the time 
looked upon as an example of his unerring foresight, derived 
from the knowledge of divine things communicated by his 
Pythagorean masters!. It was added, that he knew how to 
make use of his gift of prevision; this, no doubt, in contrast 
with Maximus?. 

Maximus and Chrysanthius were fellow-pupils of Aedesius, 
and were united in their devotion to theurgy. When Julian 
was first attracted to the philosophic teachers of his time, the 
aged Aedesius had commended him to his disciples Eusebius 
and Chrysanthius, who were present, and Priscus and Maxi- 
mus, who were then absent from Pergamum. Eusebius, whose 
special interest was in logical studies, spoke with disparage- 
ment of theurgy, but Julian’s curiosity was excited by what he 
heard. To satisfy it, he visited Maximus at Ephesus, at whose 
suggestion he sent for Chrysanthius also. Under Maximus and 
Chrysanthius he continued his philosophical studies. It may 
have been his interest in theurgy that led him to seek initia- 
tion, during his visit to Greece, in the Eleusinian mysteries; 
though his argument afterwards for being initiated was merely 
compliance with ancient usage; he treats it as a matter of 
course that such ceremonies can make no difference to the 
soul’s lot?. When he had become Emperor, he invited Maximus 
with Chrysanthius, and afterwards Priscus, to Court. Unlike 
Chrysanthius, Maximus, when he found the omens unfavour- 
able, persisted till he got favourable ones. In power, as 
Eunapius frankly acknowledges, he displayed a want of 
moderation which led to his being treated afterwards with 
great severity. He was put to death under Valens, as the 


_ 1 Eunap. Vitae (Chrysanthius): opav yodv dv ris abrov Epyoe waddov Ta 
écbueva 7) mpodéyew TH wéAXOVTA, OtTwWs dravTa SijOpe Kal cvvehduBaver, woavel 
Tapwy Te Kal cuvwy Tots Oeors. 

2 [b.: éBavydoOn yodv érl rovrois, ws ob pdvov dewds Ta “éANoVTA Tpovoety, 
GANG Kal Tols yowobetor xpjoacba. 

3 Or. vit. 239 Bo: rovros pév, ols délws Tov pmunPjvar BeBiwrat, Kal wi 
bunPeiow of Geol Tas duotBas dxepalous PurAdTrovet, Tots dé woxPnpois ovdEv éoTe 
ahéov Kav elow Tav iepGv eloppjows: wepiBdrwv. 
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penalty of having been consulted regarding divinations about 
the Emperor’s successor. Priscus, we learn!, had been from 
his youth up a person of rather ostentatious gravity and re- 
serve. He was, however, no pretender, but maintained the 
philosophic character consistently during the reign of Julian; 
nor was he afterwards accused of any abuse of power. He 
died at the time when the Goths were ravaging Greece (396-8). 
Preserving always his grave demeanour, says Eunapius, and 
laughing at the weakness of mankind, he perished along with 
the sanctuaries of Hellas, having lived to be over ninety, 
while many cast away their lives through grief or were killed 
by the barbarians. During the events that followed Julian’s 
reign (361-363), the biographer was himself a youth?. He was 
born probably in 346 or 347, and died later than 414. 

Of the literary activity of the school during the period from 
the death of Iamblichus to the end of the fourth century, 
there is not much to say. Many of the philosophers seem to 
have confined themselves to oral exposition. Chrysanthius 
wrote much, but none of his works have come down to us. 
We have reports of the opinions of Theodore of Asine*, an 
immediate disciple both of Porphyry and of Iamblichus. His 
writing seems to have taken the form chiefly of commentaries. 
Proclus had a high opinion of him and frequently cites him. 
We learn that with Plotinus he maintained the passionlessness 
and uninterrupted activity of the higher part of the soul; and 
that he defended Plato’s position on the equality of the sexes. 
Dexippus, another disciple of Iamblichus, wrote, in the form of 
a dialogue with a pupil, a work on the Aristotelian Categories 
which survives‘. The book De Mysteriis, long attributed to 
Iamblichus himself, is now considered only as illustrating the 
general direction of his school. Its most distinctive feature is 
insistence on the necessity and value of ceremonial religion for 

1 Eunap. Vitae (Priscus). 

2 Eunap. Vitae (Maximus): kai 0 rad7a ypd@wy éradevero Kar’ éxeivous Tous. 
Xpovous trais wy kal eis EpnBous Gpre TeOv. 

3 Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 724 ff. 

2 Leller, ii, 2p. joie Dat 


5 An edition of it was published at Oxford by Gale in 1678, with Latin 
version and notes and a reconstruction of Porphyry’s letter to Anebo, to which 
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the mass of mankind, and indeed for all but an inappreciable 
minority... It is admittedly well-written, as is also the little 
book of Sallust De Diis et Mundo. This Sallust, as Zeller? 
proved against doubts that had been raised, was certainly the 
friend of Julian known from the Emperor’s Orations and 
from references in the historians; and the book may have 
been put forth with a popular aim as a defence of the old 
religious system now restored and to be justified in the light 
of philosophy. A noteworthy point in it is the apology for 
animal sacrifices. Asin the De Mysteriis, the higher place of 
philosophy is saved by the position that the incorporeal gods 
are in no way affected by prayer or sacrifice or by any kind 
of ceremony, and are moved by no passions. The forms of 
traditional religion, it is nevertheless maintained, are sub- 
jectively useful to men, and its modes of speech admit of a 
rational interpretation. The book ends by affirming the posi- 
tion of the Republic, that virtue would be sufficient for 
happiness even if there were no rewards reserved for it in 
another life. 
it is a reply. The later edition by Parthey (Berlin, 1857) is based on Gale’s, 
English readers will find an exact account of the sceptical queries of Porphyry, 
and of the solutions given by the author, in Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, vol. i. 

1 Edited by Orelli, with Latin version and notes, in 1821, and included in 


Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, vol. iii. (1881). 
2 iii. 2, p. 734. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE POLEMIC AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 


Iw taking up the defence of the old against the new re- 
ligious institutions of the Roman Empire, the Neo-Platonists 
were simply continuing the attitude of earlier philosophical 
culture. From the time when the new religious phenomenon 
was first consciously recognised—that is to say, from about 
the beginning of the second century—it had aroused an in- 
stinctive antagonism among men who were as far from be- 
lieving the pagan myths as the Christians themselves. The 
outlines of the apology for paganism, so far as it can be re- 
covered, remain from first to last without essential modifica- 
tion. Celsus, writing in the second century, conceives the 
problem to be that of reconciling philosophical theism with 
diversities of national worship. It may be solved, in his view, 
by supposing the supreme Deity to have allotted different 
regions to subordinate divine powers, who may either be 
called gods, as by the Greeks, or angels, as by the Jews. 
Then, to show that the Christians have no philosophical 
advantage, he points to the declarations of Greek thinkers 
that there is one supreme God, and that the Deity has no 
visible form. On the other side, he insists on the resemblances 
between Hebrew and Greek legends. Greek mythology, he 
remarks, has in common with Christianity its stories of in- 
carnations. In other religions also resurrections are spoken of. 
Such are those of Zamolxis in Scythia and of Rhampsinitus 
among the Egyptians. Among the Greeks too there are cases 
in which mortal men have been represented as raised to 
divinity. Noah’s flood may have been borrowed from Deu- 
calion’s, and the idea of Satan from the Greek Titanomachies. 
The more intelligent Jews and Christians are ashamed of much 
in Biblical history, and try to explain it allegorically. What 
is supposed to be distinctive of Christian ethics has been put 
better, because more temperately, by the Greek philosophers. 
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Plato holds much the same view about the difficulty there 
is for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. He 
declares likewise that evil is never to be returned for evil. 
The reproach of idolatry against the non-Judaic religions is a 
calumny. Statues are not regarded as deities, but only as aids 
to devotion. To the highest God, as all agree, only the worship 
of the mind ought to be offered. But why should not hymns 
be addressed to beneficent visible powers like the sun, or to 
mental attributes such as Wisdom, represented by Athena? 
Piety is more complete when it has regard to all the varied 
manifestations of divinity in the world’. 

On their side, the Christians were quite willing to appeal to 
philosophers and poets who had had ideas of a purer religion 
than that of the multitude. All such ideas, they maintained, 
were borrowed from the Hebrew Scriptures. Philo had pre- 
viously taken that view; and Numenius, among men who 
attached themselves to the Hellenic tradition, was at least 
thought to have been. ready to allow something of the same 
kind. Theodoret, early in the fifth century, is sarcastic upon 
the ignorance displayed by the pagans of his time, who are 
not aware of the fact, to be learned from their own sages, that 
the Greeks owed most of their knowledge of the sciences and 
arts to the “‘barbarians?.’’ As against unmodified Judaism, 
the Christians could find support forsome of their own positions 
in the appeal to religious reformers like Apollonius of Tyana; 
who, condemning blood-offerings as he did on more radical 
grounds than themselves, was yet put forward by the apolo- 
gists of paganism as a half-divine personage. So far did this 
go that Hierocles, the Proconsul of Bithynia who wrote 
against the Christians in the time of Diocletian, gave his 
ecclesiastical antagonist Eusebius occasion to treat the part 
of his book that dealt with Apollonius as the only part worth 
replying to. And Porphyry, in whom the Christians saw their 
most dangerous adversary, himself made a distinct claim to 


1 See Keim’s reconstruction of the arguments of Celsus from Origen’s reply 
(Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873). 

* See p. 89 of Neumann’s prolegomena to his reconstruction of Julian’s 
work against the Christians, to be spoken of later. 
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what we should now call religious as distinguished from philo- 
sophical liberty in the matter of food and of sacrificing. Nor 
was any objection usually raised by the authorities to re- 
forming sects that aimed at personal holiness. The Roman 
Government even looked upon it as part of its own function 
to repress savage rites, such as human sacrifices. Whence 
then sprang the repugnance almost uniformly to be observed 
in the statesmen, philosophers and men of letters who were 
brought into contact with the new religion? For they were 
quite prepared to appreciate a monotheistic worship, and to 
welcome anything that afforded a real prospect of moral re- 
form. 

We might be tempted to find the cause in the want of 
culture among ordinary Christians. Julian, for example, who 
detested the “‘uneducated Cynics” of his time, can think of 
nothing worse to say of them than that they resemble the 
Christian monks (aqotaxtiotat)!. The only difference is that 
the Cynics do not make a business of gathering alms; and per- 
haps this is only because they can find no plausible pretext. 
It is those, he adds, who have shown no capacity for rhetorical 
or philosophical culture that rush straight to the profession of 
Cynicism?. Yet, he goes on to admit, there is really, as the 
Cynics claimed on their own behalf, a “shorter path” to philo- 
sophic virtue than the normal one of intellectual discipline. 
The shorter path is, however, the more difficult; requiring 
greater and not less vigour of mind and firmness of will. Of 
those who took it were the elder Cynics like Diogenes. The 
true as distinguished from the false Cynic remained, in fact, 
for Julian as for Epictetus, a hero among philosophers. This 
was part of the Stoical tradition continued into Neo-Plato- 
nism. And, as we know, it was a commonplace with philo- 
sophic preachers to make light of mental accomplishments as 
compared with moral strength. Besides, the Christians had 
among them men of rhetorical training who were not without 


1 Or. vil. 224 A-c. 

2 Or. Vil. 225 B: r&v pyropixGr of Sutuabéorara Kal ob& bm’ avrod Tov Bacthéws 
‘Epuod rhv yA@rrav éexxadapOjvar Suvdmevor, ppevwOjvar 5é ovde pds adTHs Tis 
’"AOnvas ovv TH ‘Epyuy,...opu@ow éml rov Kuricpor. 
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knowledge of philosophy. The antagonism therefore cannot 
be accounted for altogether on this line. 

The truth is that the Graeco-Roman world had a perception, 
vague at first but gradually becoming clearer, of what was to 
be meant by Christian theocracy. When Tacitus spoke of the 
‘‘exitiabilis superstitio,” he had doubtless come face to face, 
as Pro-consul of Asia, with nascent Catholicism. In the fourth 
century, the new types of the fanatical monk and the domi- 
neering ecclesiastic were definitely in the world, and we may 
see by the expressions of Eunapius the intense antipathy they 
aroused!. Already in the second century, Celsus, while he 
treated the Gnostic sects, with their claims to a higher “ know- 
ledge,”’ as having a perfect right to the Christian name, was 
evidently much more struck by the idea of a common creed 
which was to be humbly accepted. This was the distinctive 
idea of that which he recognises as the “ great Church” among 
the Christians. It is remarkable that, in dealing with the 
claims of Christianity generally, and not with the strange 
tenets of some speculative sects, the defender of the estab- 
lished order in the Roman State treats philosophy as the true 
wisdom by which everything is to be tested, and reproaches 
the revolutionary innovators on the ground that they say to 
their dupes, “Do not examine.” Celsus was probably a 
Roman official; and he may have seen already some of the 
political aims of the new society. For of course the word 
“catholic” as applied to the Church was not intended to 
remain without a very tangible meaning. The Christian apolo- 
gists of the second century are already looking forward to 
spiritual control over the public force of the Empire”. A verse 
of the New Testament by which the claim was held to be made 
is pointed to by Julian in arguing that the Christians are not 
legitimate successors of the Israelites. Christ, according to 
the view of the Church, was the prophet that Moses foretold, 

1 EKunap. Vitae (Aedesius): efra éreofyov rots iepots Toros Tos KaNouLEevoUS 
Kovaxovs, avOpwrous wey Kata TO eEldos, 6 dé Bios avrois cuddys,...Tupavyikny yap 
eixev eLovolav rote was dvOpwios wédawav popov écOjra Kai Snuocia BovAdpuevos 
aoxnuovety, 


-2 See Renan, Marc-Auréle. The alternative imposed by the Church on the 
Empire was, Renan says, to persecute or to become a theocracy. 
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of whom it was said, “that every soul, which will not hear 
that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the people” 
(Acts iii. 23). The Church possessed the teachings of Christ, 
and was a living body with the right to declare them authori- 
tatively. The true religion was not now, as under an earlier 
dispensation, for one chosen race, but for the whole world. 
Hence the whole world was bound to hear and to obey it. 
The reply of Julian was that the application of the prediction 
supposed to have been made was false. Moses never had the 
least: idea that his legislation was to be abrogated, but in- 
tended it for all time. The prophet he meant was simply a 
prophet that should renew his own teaching of the law. The 
law was for the Jews only, and the Christians had no claim to 
represent them. The Jewish religion had its proper place as 
one national religion among others. It was open even to those 
who were not born under it to adopt it as their own if: they 
chose; but they should have submitted to all its obligations. 
The care of the Jews about religious observances, and their 
readiness to face persecution on behalf of them, are contrasted 
by the Emperor in one place with the laxity and indifference 
of the Greeks. They are in part pious, he says, worshipping as 
they do the God who rules the visible world, whom we also 
serve under other names. In this only are they in error, that 
they arrogate to themselves alone the worship of the one true 
God, and think that to us, “‘the nations,”’ have been assigned 
none but gods whom they themselves do not deign to regard 
at all}. 

Julian, we see, had no hostility to Hebrew religion as such. © 
On the contrary, he agrees with Porphyry in showing special 
friendliness to it in so far as its monotheism may be taken to 
coincide with that of philosophy. The problem presented to 
the Empire by Judaism, so difficult at an earlier period, had 
now become manageable through the ending of all political 
aspirations on the part of the Jewish community. The ques- 
tion as to the respective merits of Hebrew and Greek religion, 
if no new question had arisen, would soon have been reduced 

1 Ep. 63 (ed. Hertlein). ddafoveia BapBapixy, adds Julian, rpds rauvryvl ri 


3 td J / 
amwovoway érapbévres. 
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to a topic of the schools. The system, at once philosophical 
and political, of the classical world in its dealings with religion, 
was not of course “‘religious liberty” in its modern sense. In 
a congeries of local worships, mostly without definite creeds, 
the question of toleration for dissentients had scarcely arisen. 
The position reached by the representatives of ancient thought, 
and allowed in practice, was that the national religions might 
all be preserved, not only as useful, but as adumbrations of 
divine truth. To express that truth adequately is the business 
of philosophy and not of popular religion. Philosophy is to be 
perfectly free. This is laid down explicitly by Julian. Thus, 
according to the system, philosophy is cosmopolitan and is an 
unfettered inquiry into truth. Religion is local and is bound 
to the performance of customary rites. Those who are in quest 
of a deeper knowledge will not think of changing their ances- 
tral religion, but will turn to some philosophical teacher. At 
the same time, the religions are to be moralised?. Priests are 
to be men of exemplary life, and are to be treated with high 
respect. The harmony of the whole system had of course been 
broken through by Christianity, which, after the period of 
attempted repression by force, had now been for more than a 
generation the religion of the Empire. Julian’s solution of the 
problem, renewed by his reversal of the policy of his uncle, 
was to grant a formal toleration to all*. Both sides are for- 
bidden to use violence, which is entirely out of place where 
opinions are concerned*. Nevertheless, for dignities, “‘the 

1 Or. v. 170 Bc. For those of ordinary capacity (rots idurais) the utility of 
divine myths is sufficiently conveyed through symbols without rational under- 
standing. For those of exceptional intelligence (rots mepirrois) there can be 
no utility without investigation into truth of reason, continued to the end, 
ovdx aldot kal miarer uaddov adXoTplas doéEns 7} TH odeTépa KaTa vobv évepyeia. 

2 See Ep. 49. The progress of Hellenism is not sufficient without moral 
reform. The example set by the Christians of philanthropy to strangers, and 
by the Jews of supporting their own poor, ought to be followed by the Greeks. 
Anciently, continues Julian, this belonged to the Hellenic tradition, as is 
shown by the words of Eumaeus in the Odyssey (xiv. 56). 

3 The earliest edicts of Constantine had simply proclaimed a toleration of 
Christianity; but these, it was well understood, were a mere preliminary to 
its acceptance as the State religion. Julian stripped the Church of the 


privileges, over and above toleration, which it had acquired in the meantime. 
4 Ep. 52, 438 B: Noy dé welPecPar xph Kal diddoKegOar Tods avOpwrrous, ov 
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pious”’—that is to say, the adherents of the old religions— 
are to be preferred}. Christians are not allowed to be public 
teachers of Grecian letters; the reason assigned being that the 
Greek poets, historians and orators treat the gods with honour, 
whereas the Christians speak dishonourably of them. It is un- 
worthy of an educated or of a good man to teach one thing 
and to think another. Let them either change their views 
about the theology of the Greeks or confine themselves to the 
exposition of their own?. 

By this policy there is no reason to think that the Emperor 
was putting back a process by which captive Greece might 
again have led the conqueror captive. The Church absolutely 
needed the elements of culture if it was to rule the world; and 
it could find them only in the classical tradition. It was now 
in more or less conscious possession of its own system, which 
was precisely the antithesis of the system which Julian desired 
to restore. A religion had been revealed which claimed to be 
true for all. Philosophy, so far as it was serviceable, could be 
treated as a preparation for it or as an instrument in defining 
its doctrines, but could have no independent standing-ground. 
Letters, in the hands of ecclesiastics, could furnish the gram- 
matical and rhetorical training without which the reign of a 
“spiritual power’? would have been impossible. The new 
system, however, was as yet far from being fully at work. 
Christian pupils, we must remember, continued to frequent 
the pagan schools much later. Thus there was evidently no 
insuperable prejudice by which they would have been univer- 
sally excluded from a liberal education not subjugated to ec- 
clesiastical authority. If then by any possibility the advance 
of the theocratic idea could have been checked, it is clear that 
the Emperor took exactly the right measures. The classical 
authors were to be seen, so far as public authority could secure 
it, under the light of the tradition to which they themselves 


TrAnyats ovde UBpecw ovdé aiktouw TOO cwHpmaTos. avOs 6é Kal moANdKts Tapa 
Tots eri THY AANOH OeocéBerav Opuwpévors undev adixetv Tov TadtAalwv Ta AHO, 
poe émcriderOar unde UBpifew eis avTous. 

1 Ep. 7, 376 c: mporiudobar pévror Tovs OeoceBeis kai ravu pyul detv. 


2 Ep. 42. 
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belonged. Pupils were not to be systematically taught in the 
schools of the Empire that the pagan gods were “evil demons,”’ 
and that the heroes and sages of antiquity were among the 
damned. And, hopeless as the defeated party henceforth was 
of a change of fortune, Julian’s memory furnished a rallying- 
point for those who now devoted themselves to the preserva- 
tion of the older culture interpreted by itself. Marinus, in 
writing the biography of Proclus, dates his death “in the 
124th year from the reign of Julian.’”’ Thus the actual effect 
of his resistance to that system of ecclesiastical rule which 
afterwards, to those who again knew the civic type of life, 
appeared as a “Kingdom of Darkness,’’ may have been to 
prolong the evening twilight. 

All who have studied the career of Julian recognise that his 
great aim was to preserve “ Hellenism,’”’ by which he meant 
Hellenic civilisation. Of this the ancient religion was for him 
the symbol. The myths about the gods are not to be taken 
literally. The marriage of Hyperion and Thea, for example, is 
a poetic fable. What the poets say, along with the divine 
element in it, has also much that is human?. Pure truth, 
unmixed with fable, is to be found in the philosophers, and 
especially in Plato*. On the Jewish religion, the Emperor’s 
position sometimes appears ambiguous. He easily finds, in the 
Old Testament, passages from which to argue that the God of 
Israel is simply a tribal god like those of the nations. His 
serious opinion, however, seems to have been that the Hebrew 
prophets had arrived at an expression, less pure indeed than 
that of the Greek philosophers, but quite real, of the unity of 


1 Or. Iv. 1386 c: un 6é cuvdvacudy pndé yadmous Urod\auBavwuer, dmioTta Kal 
Tapadoka THs TonTiKs ovens AOUpuara. 

2 Ib. 187: adda ra wer Tov monty yalpew édowmev’ exer yap wera TOO Belov 
TONY Kal TO avOpwrwor. 

3 Julian, however, like the Neo-Platonists generally, is unwilling to allow 
that Plato could ever have intended to treat the poetic legends with dis- 
respect. In Or. vil. 237 Bo, he cites as an example of evAdBera repi Ta TOV Peavy 
évéuara, the well-known passage in the Timaeus, 40 D, about the gods that 
have left descendants among us, whom we cannot refuse to believe when they 
tell us of their own ancestors. This, he says, might have been ironical (as 
evidently many took it to be) if put in the mouth of Socrates; but Timaeus, 
to whom it is actually assigned, had no reputation for irony. 
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divine government!. In one passage—than which no better 
could be found to illustrate the antithesis between ‘‘ Hebra- 
ism” and ‘‘ Hellenism”—he compares them to men seeing a 
great light as through a mist, and unable to describe what 
they see except by imagery drawn from the destructive force 
of fire?. While himself regarding the divinity as invisible and 
incorporeal, he treats as prejudice their denunciations of the 
making of statues. The kind of truth he would recognise in 
popular polytheism he finds not altogether inconsistent with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which speak of the angels of nations. 
National deities, whether to be called angels or gods, are inter- 
preted as a kind of genius of each race. The various natural 
aptitudes of peoples suppose a variety in the divine cause, and 
this can be expressed as a distribution made by the supreme 
God to subordinate powers’. That is the position taken up by 
Julian in his book against the Christians—which is at the 
same time a defence of Hellenism. From the fragments con- 
tained in Cyril’s reply—of which perhaps half survives—it has 
been beautifully reconstructed by C. J. Neumann‘. A sum- 
mary of the general argument will serve better than anything 
else to make clear the spiritual difference that separated from 
their Christian contemporaries the men who had received their 
bent in the philosophic schools. 

Evidently neither Julian’s work nor any other was felt to 
be so peculiarly damaging as Porphyry’s. By a decree of the 
Council of Ephesus (431) and by a law of Theodosius II. (448), 
Porphyry’s books, though not those of Celsus, Hierocles or 
Julian, were sentenced to be burned. In the changed form of 
the law in Justinian’s code, the books written by any one else 
to the same purpose (cata THs evoeBods Tav Xpiotiavay 


1 Cf. Ep. 25. 

2 Fragmentum Epistolae, 296A: oiov pas uéya bv éuixdns of dvOpwrot BAEérovTes 
ov Kabap&s ovdé eihuxpivGs, avTd 6é éxeivo vevourkdres ovxXl Pos kaPapdv, ddrAa Trop, 
kal Tay Tepi avTO TavTwY vTeEs dOEaToL Bows péeya’ Ppirrere, HoBeiaGe, wip, PrOE, 
Odvaros, udxarpa, poudaia, moots dvouact play é&nyovmevar THY BAamriKiy TOD 
mupos dvvamy. 

3 This idea, which we meet with also in Celsus, appears to have been 
suggested by a passage in the Critias, where such a distribution is described. 
Cf. Procl. in Remp., ed. Kroll, i. 17. 

* Iuliani Imperatoris Librorum contra Christianos quae supersunt (1880). 
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Opnoxetas) are brought under the decree, but not by name}. 
The difference between Julian’s line of attack and Porphyry’s, 
so far as it can be made out, is that Julian, while much that 
he too says has an interest from its bearing on questions of 
Biblical criticism, pays no special attention to the analysis of 
documents. He takes for granted the traditional ascriptions 
of the Canonical books, and uniformly quotes the Septuagint. 
Porphyry is said to have known the Hebrew original. We 
have already met with his view on the Book of Daniel; and so 
characteristic was his inquiry into questions of authorship and 
chronology, that Neumann is inclined to refer to him an asser- 
tion of the late and non-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
quoted by Macarius Magnes about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury from an unknown philosopher?. What line was taken 
either by Julian or by Porphyry on the primitive teaching of 
Christianity itself, hardly anything remains to show. Of 
Porphyry, as was said, all the express refutations have dis- 
appeared; and of the later books of Cyril’s reply to Julian 
there are left only a few fragments. We learn from one of 
these’ that the Catholic saint, with his expert’s knowledge of 
the text, pointed out that the saying “‘ Father, forgive them’”’ 
in Luke xxiii. 341s spurious. “‘The Apostate”? had apparently 
quoted it against anticipations of the mediaeval treatment of 
the Jews. On the cult of martyrs, the Bishop of Alexandria’s 
reply is not without point, as Julian would have been the first 
to allow*. The Greeks themselves, he says®, go in procession 
to the tombs and celebrate the praises of those who fought for 
Greece; yet they do not worship them as gods. No more do 
we offer to our martyrs the worship due to God, nor do we 
pray to them. Moreover, the gods of the Gentiles were men 
who were born and died, and the tombs of some of them re- 
main. Connected with this recurrence to the ‘‘ Kuhemerism”’ 


1 Neumann, Prolegomena, pp. 8-9. 

* Neumann, Prolegomena, p. 20: Mwvoéws ovdev arocwferar. cvyypdupara 
yap wavTa cweurempncba TH va héyeTa. doa 5 em’ dvouatt Mwveéws éypddn 
mera TadTa, wera xia Kal éxarov Kal dydonKovTa ern THs Mwucéws redeurhs bd 
"Eodpa kal Tov dud’ avrov cvveypadn. 

3 Neumann, pp. 69, 130-1. 

4 Cf. Ep. 78. > Neumann, pp. 85-6. 


Ww. 10 
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which the Christian Fathers sometimes borrowed from Greek 
speculators on the origin of religion, is a quotation from Por- 
phyry’s Life of Pythagoras; introduced, Neumann conjectures 
(p. 80), to prove that the Greeks had no right to be incredulous 
about the declaration (1 Peter iii. 19, 20) that Christ preached 
to the spirits in prison; since Pythagoras is represented as 
having descended into the Idaean cave (here apparently 
identified with the underworld) where the tomb of Jupiter 
was. 

On the relation of Christianity to its Hebrew origins, and on 
these as compared with the poetry and philosophy of Greece, 
a coherent account of Julian’s view can be put together. He 
seems to have begun by speaking of the intuitive knowledge 
men have of God. To such knowledge, he says,—perhaps with 
an allusion to the elements of Gnostic pessimism that had 
found their way into orthodox Christianity,—has usually been 
attached the conviction that the heavens, as distinguished 
from the earth, are a diviner part of the universe, though it 
is not meant by this that the earth is excluded from divine 
care. He entirely repudiates the fables about Cronos swallow- 
ing his children, and about the incestuous marriages of Zeus, 
and so forth. But, he proceeds, the story of the Garden of 
Eden is equally mythical. Unless it has some secret meaning, 
it is full of blasphemy, since it represents God as forbidding 
to his creatures that knowledge of good and evil which alone 
is the bond of human intelligence, and as envious of their 
possible immortality. In what do stories like that of. the 
talking serpent—according to the account, the real benefactor 
of the human race—differ from those invented by the Greeks? 
Compare the Mosaic with the Platonic cosmogony, and its 
speculative weakness becomes plain. In the language of the 
Book of Genesis there is no accurate definition. Some things, 
we are told, God commanded to come into being; others he 
‘““made”’; others he separated out. As to the Spirit (arvedua) 
of God, there is no clear determination whether it was made, 
or came to be, or is eternal without generation. According to 
Moses, if we are to argue from what he says explicitly!, God is 


1 Angels, Julian contends elsewhere, are the equivalents, in the Hebrew 
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not the creator of anything incorporeal, but is only a shaper 
of underlying matter. According to Plato, on the other hand, 
the intelligible and invisible gods of which the visible sun and 
moon and stars are images, proceed from the Demiurgus, as 
does also the rational soul of man. Who then speaks better 
and more worthily of God, the “‘idolater” Plato, or he of 
whom the Scripture says that God spoke with him mouth to 
mouth? 

Contrast now the opinions of the Hebrews and of the Greeks 
about the relations of the Creator to the various races of man- 
kind. According to Moses and all who have followed the 
Hebrew tradition, the Creator of the world chose the Hebrews 
for his own people, and cared for them only. Moses has no- 
thing to say about the divine government of other nations, 
unless one should.concede that he assigns to them the sun and 
moon for deities (Deut. iv. 19). Paul changes in an elusive 
manner!; but if, as he says sometimes (Rom. iii. 29), God is 
not the God of the Jews only, why did he neglect so long all 
but one small nation settled less than two thousand years ago 
in a portion of Palestine? Our teachers say that their creator 
is the common father and king of all, and that the peoples are 
distributed by him to presiding deities, each of whom rules 
over his allotted nation or city. In the Father, all things are 
perfect and all things are one; in the divided portions, one 
power is predominant here, another there. Thus Ares is said 
to rule over warlike nations, Athena over those that are war- 
like with wisdom, and so forth. Let the appeal be to the facts. 
Do not these differences in the characters of nations exist? 
And it cannot be said that the differences in the parts are un- 
caused without denying that providence governs the whole. 
Human laws are not the cause of them, for it is by the natural 
characters of men that the laws peculiar to each people are 
determined. Legislators by the lead they give can do little in 
Scriptures, of the gods of polytheism. No doubt Moses held that they were 
produced by divine power, and were not independently existing beings; but, 
pre-eminent as their rank in the universe must be, he has no account to give 
of them in his cosmogony, where we should have expected to find one. 


1 The words are given from Cyril by Neumann (p. 177, 11): worep of 
moNvmodes 1pos Tas wéTpas. 
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comparison with nature and custom. Take the case of the 
Western races. Though they have been so long under Roman 
rule, you find extremely few among them showing aptitude 
for philosophy or geometry or any of the sciences. The 
cleverest appreciate only debate and oratory, and concern 
themselves with no other branch of knowledge. So strong is 
nature. . 

The cause assigned by Moses for the diversity of languages 
is altogether mythical. And yet those who demand that the 
Greeks should believe the story of the tower of Babel, them- 
selves disbelieve what Homer tells about the Aloadae, how 
they thought to pilethree mountains on one another, iv’ odpavos 
apBaros eint. One story is neither more nor less fabulous than 
the other. While Moses thus tries to account for the varieties 
of human speech, neither he nor any of his successors has a 
clear cause to assign for the diversity of manners and customs 
and constitutions, which is greater than that of languages. 
What need to go through the particulars: the freedom-loving 
and insubordinate ways of the German tribes; the submissive- 
ness and tameness of the Syrians and Persians and Parthians, 
and, in a word, of all the barbarians towards the East and the 
South? 

How can a God who takes no providential care for human 
interests like those of legal and political order, and who has 
sent no teachers or legislators except to the Hebrews, claim 
reverence or gratitude from those whose good, both mental 
and physical, he has thus left to chance? But let us see 
whether the Creator of the world—be he the same as the God 
of the Hebrews or not—has so neglected all other men. 

First, however, the point must be insisted on, that it is not 
sufficient in assigning the cause of a thing to say that God 
commanded it. The natures of the things that come into 
existence must be in conformity with the commands of God. 
If fire is to be borne upwards and earth downwards, fire must 
be light and earth heavy. Similarly, if there are to be differ- 
ences of speech and political constitution, they must be in 


1 Od. xi. 316. 
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accordance with pre-existing differences of nature. Any one 
who will look may see how much Germans and Scythians 
differ in body from Libyans and Aethiopians. Is this also a 
mere command? Do not air too and geographical situation act 
together with the gods to produce a certain complexion? In 
reality, the commands of God are either the natures of things 
or accordant with the natures of things. To suppose these 
natural diversities all ordered under a divine government 
appropriate to each, is to have a better opinion of the God 
announced by Moses, if he is indeed the Lord of all, than that 
of Hebrew and Christian exclusiveness. 

Julian now turns to the detailed comparison. The admired 
decalogue, he observes, contains no commandments not recog- 
nised by all nations, except to have no other gods and to keep 
the Sabbath Day. For the transgression of the rest, penalties 
are imposed everywhere, sometimes harsher, sometimes milder, 
sometimes much the same as those of the Mosaic law. The 
commandment to worship no other gods has joined with it the 
slander that God is jealous. The philosophers tell us to imitate 
the gods as far as possible; and they say that we can imitate 
them by contemplating the things that exist and so making 
ourselves free from passion. But what is the imitation of God 
celebrated among the Hebrews? Wrath and anger and savage 
zeal. Take the instance of Phinehas (Num. xxv. 11), who is 
represented as turning aside God’s wrath by being jealous 
along with him. 

In proof that God did not care only for the Hebrews, 
consider the various gifts bestowed on other peoples. Were 
the beginnings of knowledge given to the chosen race? The 
theory of celestial phenomena was brought to completion by 
the Greeks after the first observations had been made in 
Babylon. The science of geometry, taking its origin from the 
art of mensuration in Egypt, grew to its present magnitude. 
The study of numbers, beginning from the Phoenician mer- 
chants, at length assumed the form of scientific knowledge 
among the Greeks, who, combining this science with the 
others, discovered the laws of musical intervals. 

Shall I, the Emperor continues, mention the names of 
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illustrious Greeks as they occur, or bring them under the 
various heads,—philosophers, generals, artificers, lawgivers? 
The hardest and cruellest of the generals will be found dealing 
more leniently with those who have committed the greatest 
crimes than Moses with perfectly unoffending people. Other 
nations have not wanted legislators in sacred things. The 
Romans, for example, have their Numa, who:also delivered 
his laws under divine inspiration. The spirit from the gods, 
Julian allows in a digression, comes seldom and to few among 
men. Hebrew prophecy has ceased; none remains among the 
Egyptians; the indigenous oracles of Greece have yielded to 
the revolutions of time and are silent. You, he says, turning 


to the Christians, had no cause to desert us and go over to the. 


Hebrews for any greater gifts they have to boast of from God; 
and yet, having done so, you would have done well to adhere 
to their discipline with exactitude. You would not then have 
worshipped, not merely one, but many dead men. You would 
have been under a harsh law with much of the barbarous in it, 
instead of our mild and humane laws, and would have been 
worse in most things though better as regards religious purity 
(ayvotepos O€ Kal KaVapwTepor Tas ayioTeias). But now you do 
not even know whether Jesus spoke of purity. You emulate 
the angry spirit and bitterness of the Jews, overturning tem- 
ples and altars and slaughtering not only those who remain 
true to their paternal religion but also the heretics among 
yourselves!. These things, however, belong to you and not to 


your teachers. Nowhere did Jesus leave you such commands 


or Paul. 


1 Cf. Ep. 52, where Julian recalls several massacres of “the so-called 
heretics”’ (Trav Neyouévwv aipetixwy) in the reign of his predecessor Constantius. 
Those who are called clerics, he says, are not content with impunity for their 
past misdeeds; but craving the lordship they had before, when they could 
deliver judgments and write wills and appropriate the portions of others, they 
pull every string of disorder and add fuel to the flames (7dvra kwotow akoopias 
Kddwy Kai 76 Neyouevov wip éri wip dxeTevouct). At the opening of the epistle, he 
professes to find that he was mistaken in the thought that “the rulers of the 
Galilaeans” would regard him more favourably than his Arian predecessor, 
under whom they were banished and imprisoned and had their goods con- 
fiscated; whereas he himself has repealed their sentences and restored to them 
their own. 
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To return: the gods gave Rome the empire; to the Jews 
they granted only for a short time to be free; for the most part, 
they made them alien sojourners and subject to other nations. 
In war, in civil government, in the fine and useful arts, in the 
liberal sciences, there is hardly a name to be mentioned among 
the Hebrews. Solomon, who is celebrated among them for his 
wisdom, served other gods, deceived by his wife (v0 THs 
yuvatxos), they say. This, if it were so, would not be a mark 
of wisdom; but may he not have paid due honour to the 
religions of the rest of the world by his own judgment and by 
the instruction of the God who manifested himself to him? 
For envy and jealousy are so far from angels and gods that 
they do not extend even to the best men, but belong only to 
the demons. 

If the reading of your own scriptures is sufficient for you, 
why do you nibble at Greek learning? Why, having gone over 
to the Hebrews, do you depart further from what their pro- 
phets declare than from our own manners? The Jewish ritual 
is very exact, and requires a sacerdotal life and profession to 
fulfil it. The lawgiver bids you serve only one God, but he 
adds that you shall “not revile the gods”? (Exod. xxi. 28). 
The brutality of those who came after thought that not 
serving them ought to be accompanied by blaspheming them. 
This you have taken from the Jews. From us you have taken 
the permission to eat of everything. That the earliest Christian 
converts were much the same as those of to-day is proved by 
what Paul says of them (1 Cor. vi. 9-11). Baptism, of which 
the Apostle speaks as the remedy, will not even wash off 
diseases and disfigurements from the body. Will it then re- 
move every kind of transgression out of the soul? 

The Christians, however, say that, while they differ from the 
present Jews, they are in strictness Israelites according to the 
prophets, and agree with Moses and those who followed him. 
They say, for example, that Moses foretold Christ. But Moses 
repeatedly declares that one God only is to be honoured. It is 
true that he mentions angels, and admits many gods in this 
sense; but he allows no second God comparable with the first. 
The sayings usually quoted by the Christians from Moses and 
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Isaiah have no application to the son of Mary'. Moses speaks 
of angels as the sons of God (Gen. vi. 2); Israel is called the 
firstborn son of God (Exod. iv. 22), and many sons of God 
(i.e. angels) are recognised as having the nations for their 
portion; but nothing is said of a Firstborn Son of God, or 
Geds NOyos, in the sense of the Christian doctrine. 

At this point comes a disquisition on the agreement, in all 
but a few things, of Hebrew and of Greek religion. According 
to Cyril, Julian argued that Moses commanded an offering, in 
the form of the scapegoat (Levit. xvi. 8), to unclean demons 
(wsapots Kal arotpotraios Satpuoor). In not following the 
general custom of sacrificing, the Christians stand apart from 
the Jews as well as from all other nations. But the Jews, they 
will say, do not sacrifice. The reason, however, is that they do 
not think it lawful for them to sacrifice except at Jerusalem, 
and that they have been deprived of their temple. And they 
still keep up customs which are in effect sacrificial, and abstain 
from some kinds of meat. All this the Christians neglect. 
That the law in these matters was at some future time to be 
annulled, there is not the slightest suggestion in the books of 
Moses. On the contrary, the legislator distinctly declares that 
it is to be perpetual. 

That Jesus is God neither Paul nor Matthew nor Luke nor 
Mark ventured to assert. The assertion was first made—not 
quite distinctly, though there is no doubt about the meaning— 
by the worthy John, who perceived that a great multitude in 
many of the Grecian and Italian cities was taken hold of by 
this malady?, and who had heard, as may be supposed, that 
the tombs of Peter and Paul were secretly objects of adoration 


1 A more exact discussion of them was left over for the second part, to 
which Cyril’s reply has not been preserved. The point is made in passing 
that anything which may be said of a ruler from Judah (Gen. xlix. 10) can 
have no reference to Jesus, since, according to the Christians, he was not the 
son of Joseph but of the Holy Spirit. Besides, the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, tracing the descent of Joseph from Judah, are discrepant. 

* What Julian has in view here is not any and every form of apotheosis, 
but, as the context shows, the devotion to corpses and relics, which seemed 
to him to distinguish the Christians from Jews and Greeks alike. In ve 49 
he even commends their care about tombs. 
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at Rome. In their adoration of torhbs and sepulchres, the 
Christians do not listen to the words of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who said they were full of all uncleanness (Matth. xxiii. 27). 
Whence this comes, the prophet Isaiah shall say. It is the 
old superstition of those who “‘remain among the graves, and 
_ lodge in the monuments” (Is. Ixv. 4), for the purpose of 

divining by dreams. This art the apostles most likely prac- 
tised after their master’s end, and handed it down to their 
successors. 

And you, Julian proceeds, who practise things which God 
abominated from the beginning through Moses and the pro- 
phets, yet refuse to offer sacrifices. Thence he returns to the 
point that, if the Christians would be true Israelites, they 
ought to follow the Jewish customs, and that these on the 
whole agree more with the customs of “‘the Gentiles” than 
with their own. Approval of animal sacrifices is clearly 
implied in the account of the offerings of Cain and Abel. 
Circumcision, which was enjoined on Abraham and his seed 
for ever, the Christians do not practise, though Christ said 
that he was not come to destroy the law. “‘ We circumcise our 
hearts,” they say. By all means, replies Julian, for none 
among you is an evildoer, none is wicked; thus you circumcise 
your hearts. Abraham, he goes on to interpret the account in 
Genesis xv., practised divination from shooting-stars (v. 5), 
and augury from the flight of birds (v. 11). The merit of his 
faith therefore consisted not in believing without but with a 
sign of the truth of the promise made to him. Faith without 
truth is foolishness. 

Incomplete as the reconstruction necessarily remains, there 
is enough to show the general line the Emperor took. It was 
to deny any ground, in the Old Testament as it stood, for the 
idea of Christianity as a universalised Judaism. All else is in- 
cidental to this. If then no religion was meant to be universal, 
but Judaism, in so far as it excludes other religions, is only for 
Jews, the idea of Christian theocracy loses its credentials. 
Divine government is not through a special society teaching 
an authoritative doctrine, but through the order of the visible 
universe and all the variety of civic and national institutions 
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in the world. The underlying harmony of these is to be sought 
out by free examination, which is philosophy. Of philosophy, 
accordingly, and not of polytheism as such, Julian was the 
champion. And if the system he opposed did not succeed in 
finally subjugating the philosophy and culture for which he 
cared, that was due not to any modification in the aims and 
ideals of its chiefs, but to the revival of forces which in their 
turn broke the unity of the cosmopolitan Church as the 
Church had broken the unity of the Roman State. 


CHAPTER Ix 
THE ATHENIAN SCHOOL 
1. The Academy becomes Neo-Platonic. 


Aszout the opening of the fifth century, the chair of Plato 
was occupied by Plutarch, an Athenian by birth and the first 
distinguished representative at Athens of Neo-Platonism. By 
what particular way the Neo-Platonic doctrine had reached 
Athens is unknown; but Plutarch and the “‘ Platonic succes- 
sors” (Avadoyor IIXatwvixot) who followed him, connected 
themselves directly with the school of Iamblichus, and through 
Iamblichus with Porphyry and Plotinus. Their entrance on 
the new line of thought was to be the beginning of a revival 
of philosophical and scientific activity which continued till the 
succession was closed by the edict of Justinian in 529. Strictly, 
it may be said to have continued a little longer; for the latest 
works of the school at Athens were written some years after 
that date. From that year, however, no other teacher was 
allowed to profess Hellenic philosophy publicly; so that it 
may with sufficient accuracy be taken as fixing the end of the 
Academy, and with it of the ancient schools. 

Approximately coincident with the first phase of the revival 
at Athens, was the brilliant episode of the school at Alexandria, 
where Neo-Platonism was now taught by Hypatia as its 
authorised exponent. Of her writings nothing remains, though 
the titles of some mathematical ones are preserved. What is 
known is that she followed the tradition of Iamblichus, whose 
doctrines appear in the works of her pupil and correspondent 
Synesius. Her fate in 415 at the hands of the Alexandrian 
monks, under the patriarchate of Cyril (as recorded by the 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates), was not followed imme- 
diately by the cessation of the Alexandrian chair of philo- 
sophy, which indeed continued to have occupants longer than 
any other. Between 415 and 450, Hierocles, the author of the 
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commentary on the Pythagorean Golden Verses, still professed 
Neo-Platonism. He was a pupil of Plutarch at Athens, but 
took up the office of teacher at Alexandria, of which he was 
a native. He too was an adherent of the old religion; and, for 
something he had said that was thought disrespectful towards 
the new, he was sentenced by a Christian magistrate of Con- 
stantinople to be scourged!. Several more names of Alexan- 
drian commentators are recorded; ending with Olympiodorus 
in the latter part of the sixth century?. All these names, how- 
ever,—beginning with Hierocles,—belong in reality to the 
Athenian succession®. 

Plutarch died at an advanced age in 4381. His successor 
was Syrianus of Alexandria, who had been his pupil and for 
some time his associate in the chair. Among the opinions of 
Plutarch, it is recorded that with Iamblichus he extends im- 
mortality to the irrational part of the soul, whereas Proclus 
and Porphyry limit it to the rational part*. A psychological 
position afterwards developed by Proclus may be noted in his 
mode of defining the place of imagination (davtacia) between 


1 See the note, pp. 9-10, in Gaisford’s edition of the Commentary on the 
Golden Verses, appended as a second volume to his edition of the Eclogues of 
Stobaeus (Oxford, 1850). 

2 See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 852, n. 1, where it is shown that Olympiodorus the 
commentator on Plato is identical with the Olympiodorus who wrote (later 
than 564) the commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology. Olympiodorus the 
Aristotelian teacher of Proclus at Alexandria is of course much earlier. 

3 In one of his commentaries, Olympiodorus remarks that the succession 
still continues in spite of the many confiscations (kai radra ro\dwr Snuevoewv 
yvouévav). This, according to Zeller, refers to the succession at Alexandria, 
not at Athens; but all the Alexandrian teachers of this last period received 
their philosophical inspiration, directly or indirectly, from the occupants of 
the chair at Athens, and in that way come within the Athenian school. 

4 See the quotation from Olympiodorus given by Zeller, ii. 1, p. 1008, n. 4, 
where the views of different philosophers on this subject are compactly stated. 
For its convenience as a conspectus, it may be given here; though qualifica- 
tions are needed when we come to the subtleties, as will be seen in the case of 
Proclus. Olympiodor. 7 Phaed. p. 98 Finckh: 67: of pév do THs Aoyix7s 
Wuxjs dxpe THs euypdyou e£ews arabavarifovow, ws Novuyjvios’ of dé wéxpe THs 
picews, ws Uwrivos ve Gov’ of 6é wéxpe TAS Gdoyias, ws THY péev Tadawy 
mevoxpatns Kai Lmevourmos, Trav 5é vewrépwv “IduBrcxos kal Tdovrapxos’ of 5é 
MéXpL movns TAS NoyeKAs, ws II pdxAos kai ILop@vpros: of 6€ uéxpe wdvov Tod voi, 
Pbeipover yap THv Ségav, ws twodAol rwv Ilepumaryrixwy’ of 5é wéxpe THS Odrys 
Wuxns, HGeipover yap Tas mepikas eis THY OAV. 
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thought and perception!. By Plutarch first, and then by 
Syrianus, the use of Aristotle as an introduction to Plato, with 
insistence on their agreements rather than on their differences, 
was made systematic in the school. Most of its activity hence- 
forth takes the form of exceedingly elaborate critical commen- 
taries?, It is not that originality or the recognition of it alto- 
gether ceases. When any philosopher introduces a distinctly 
new point of view, it is mentioned in his honour by his suc- 
cessors. In the main, however, the effort was towards syste- 
matising what had been done. This was the work specially 
reserved for the untiring activity of Proclus. 


2. Proclus. 


We now come to the last great name among the Neo- 
Platonists. After Plotinus, Proclus was undoubtedly the most 
original thinker, as well as the ablest systematiser, of the 
school. His abilities were early recognised, and the story of 
an omen that occurred on his arrival at Athens was treasured 
up. He had lingered outside and arrived at the Acropolis a 
little late, as his biographer records*; and the porter said to 
him, “If you had not come, I should have shut the gates.” 
His life was written by his successor in the Academic chair, 
some time before the decree of Justinian; so that this anecdote 
has the interest of showing what the feeling already was in the 
school about its prospects for the future. 

Proclus (or Proculus) was born at Constantinople in 410, but 
was of a Lycian family. His father was a jurist; and he him- 
self studied at Alexandria first rhetoric and Roman law, after- 
wards mathematics and philosophy. Under Olympiodorus, his 

1 Philop. de An. (Zeller, iii. 2, p. 751, n. 2). rev pév aicOnrav 7d Sunpnuévov 
eis év cuvabpotfer, Td 6¢ Tw Beiwy amdodv kal ws dy Tis eloe Evixdy els TUTOUS 
Twas Kal wopdas Siagdpous avaydartrerat. 

2 Plutarch wrote an important commentary on Aristotle’s. De Anima. 
Between the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. 200) and that of 
Plutarch, says Zeller (iii. 2, p. 749, n. 4), none is on record except the para- 
phrase of Themistius. Syrianus, besides many other commentaries, wrote 
one on the Metaphysics. The portions formerly published are referred to by 
Vacherot, Histoire Critique de | Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. ii. livre iii. ch. 1, and 


Zeller, iii. 2, p. 761, n. 2. A complete edition by W. Kroll appeared in 1902. 
3 Marinus, Vita Procli, c. 10. 
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Alexandrian teacher, he rapidly acquired proficiency in the 
Aristotelian logic. Becoming dissatisfied with the philosophi- 
cal teaching at Alexandria, he went to Athens when he was not 
quite twenty. There he was instructed both by Syrianus and 
by Plutarch, who, notwithstanding his great age, was willing 
to continue his teaching for the sake of a pupil of such pro- 
mise. At that time Proclus abstained severely from animal 
food, and Plutarch advised him to eat a little flesh, but with- 
out avail; Syrianus for his part approving of this rigour?. His 
abstinence remained all but complete throughout his life. 
When he deviated from it, it was only to avoid the appearance 
of singularity”. By his twenty-eighth year he had written 
his commentary on the Timaeus, in addition to many other 
treatises. According to Marinus, he exercised influence on 
public affairs; but he was once obliged to leave Athens for a 
year. The school secretly adhered to the ancient religion, the 
practice of which was of course now illegal. His year’s exile 
Proclus spent in acquiring a more exact knowledge of the 
ancient religious rites of Lycia?. Marinus describes him as an 
illustration of the happiness of the sage in the type of per- 
fection conceived of by Aristotle—for he enjoyed external 
good fortune and lived to the full period of human life—and 
as a model of the ascetic virtues in the ideal form set forth by 
Plotinus. He was of a temper at once hasty and placable; 
and examples are given of his practical sympathy with his 
friends+. Besides his originality and critical spirit in philo- 
sophy, his proficiency in theurgy is celebrated®, and various 
marvels are related of him. He died at Athens in 485°. 

The saying of Proclus has often been quoted from his bio- 
graphy, that the philosopher ought not to observe the religious 
customs of one city or country only, but to be the common 


1 Marinus, Vita Procli, ec. 12. 

2 Ibid., 19: ef 5€ more xacpds Tis isxupdrepos eri THyv ToUTWwY (sc. TAY Eupiywr) 
Xphow éxddet, uovoyv dreyevero, Kal ToUTO Ocias Xapuv. 

S1bid. 45. And. 17: 5 Ibid., 28. 

§ The dates of his birth and death are fixed by the statement of Marinus 
(c. 36) that he died, at the age of 75, “in the 124th year from the reign of 
Julian.” This, as Zeller shows (iii. 2, p. 776, n. 1), must be referred to the 
beginning and not to the end of Julian’s reign. 


ne 
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hierophant of the whole world. The closeness, however, with 
which he anticipated in idea Comte’s Religion of Humanity, 
does not seem to have been noticed. First, we are told that he 
practised the ceremonial abstinences prescribed for the sacred 
days of all religions, adding certain special days fixed by the 
appearance of the moon!. In a later chapter, Marinus tells us 
about his cult of the dead. Every year, on certain days, he 
visited the tombs of the Attic heroes, then of the philosophers, 
then of his friends and connexions generally. After performing 
the customary rites, he went away to the Academy; where he 
poured libations first to the souls of his kindred and race, then 
to those of all philosophers, finally to those of all men. The 
last observance corresponds precisely to the Positivist ‘‘ Day 
of All the Dead,” and indeed is described by Marinus almost 
in the identical words?. 

A saying quoted with not less frequency than that referred 
to above, is the declaration of Proclus that if it were in his 
power he would withdraw from the knowledge of men for the 
present all ancient books except the Timaeus and the Sacred 
Oracles*. The reason he gave was that persons coming to 
them without preparation are injured; but the manner in 
which the aspiration was soon to be fulfilled in the Western 
world’ suggests that the philosopher had a deeper reason. 
May he not have seen the necessity of a break in culture if a 
new line of intellectual development was ever to be struck 


1 Marinus, 19: xal ié:carepov 5é twas evyjocrevoev Huépas €& émipaveias. The 
note in Cousin’s edition (Procli Opera Inedita, Paris, 1864) seems to give the 
right interpretation: “’Eé émipaveias, ex apparentia, scilicet lunae, ut monet 
Fabricius et indicant quae sequuntur.”’ Zeller (iii. 2, p. 784, n. 5) refers the 
observance to special revelations from the gods to Proclus himself. 

2 Ibid., 36: ai éml maior Tovrows 6 evayécraros Tpirov ddXov meprypawas LE 
macats €v avT@ Tais Tay aToxoudven avOpuHruv Puxais apoacoira. 

3 Tbid., 38: eldde 5é modddxts Kal TodTO Névyew, Gre ‘ KUpios ef Hv, mova av Trav 
apxaiwy amravrwy BiBrlwy érolovy dépecOac Ta Adyta Kai Tov Tiwacov, Ta dé GAXa 
Hoavifov x Tav viv dvOpwuTwr.’ 

4 Corresponding to the Oracles, which Proclus would have kept still 
current, were of course in the West the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures and 
the Fathers. Of these he was not thinking; but, curiously, along with the few 
compendia of logic and “the liberal arts’’ which furnished almost the sole 
elements of European culture for centuries, there was preserved a fragment 
of the Timaeus in Latin translation. 
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out? He and his school, indeed, devoted themselves to the 


task, not of effacing accumulated knowledge for a time, but 


of storing it up. Still, in the latter part of the period, they 
must have been consciously preserving it for a dimly foreseen 


future rather than for the next age. Whatever may have been 


the intention of the utterance, it did as a matter of fact pre- 
figure the conditions under which a new culture was to be 
evolved in the West. 

That the Neo-Platonists had in some respects more of Hel- 
lenic moderation than Plato has been indicated already; and 
this may be noted especially in the case of Proclus, who on 
occasion protests against what is overstrained in the Platonic 
ethics. His biographer takes care to show that he possessed 
and exercised the political as a basis for the “‘cathartic”’ 
virtues!. And while ascetic and contemplative virtue, in his 
view as in that of all the school, is higher than practical 
virtue, its conditions, he points out, are not to be imposed on 
the active life. Thus he is able to defend Homer’s manner of 
describing his heroes. The soul of Achilles in Hades is rightly 
represented as still desiring association with the body, because 
that is the condition for the display of practical virtue. Men 
living the practical life could not live it strenuously if they 
were not intensely moved by feelings that have reference to 
particular persons and things. The heroic character, there- 


fore, while it is apt for great deeds, is also subject to grief. 


Plato himself would have to be expelled from his own ideal 
State for the variety of his dramatic imitations. Only in 
societies falling short of that severe simplicity could lifelike 
representations of buffoons and men of inferior moral type, 
such as we meet with in Plato, be allowed. Besides, he varies 
from one dialogue to another in the opinions he seems to be 
conveying, and so himself departs from his ideal. Where Plato 
then is admitted, there is no reason why Homer too should not 
be admitted?. 


1 Marinus, 14-17. 

2 The defence of Homer is to be found in the Commentary on the Republic. 
Cf. Zeller, iii. 2, p. 818, n. 4, for references to the portion of it cited. Zeller, 
however, represents as a concession what is really a contention. 


ss a 
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A large part of the activity of Proclus was given to com- 
menting directly on Plato; but he also wrote mathematical 
works}, philosophical expositions of a more independent kind, 
and Hymns to the Gods?, in which the mythological person- 
ages are invoked as representatives of the powers by which 
the contemplative devotee rises from the realm of birth and 
change to that of immutable being. Of the philosophical 
works that do not take the form of commentaries on par- 
ticular treatises, we possess an extensive one entitled Platonic 
Theology; three shorter ones on Providence, Fate, and Evils, 
preserved only in a Latin translation made in the thirteenth 
century by William of Morbeka, Archbishop of Corinth; and 
the Theological Elements (Srorxeiwois Oeoroyixy). All these 
have been published*. Of the last, an attempt will be made to - 
set forth the substance. In its groundwork, it is an extremely 
condensed exposition of the Plotinian doctrine; but it also 
contains the most important modifications made in Neo- 
Platonism by Proclus himself. The whole is in the form of 
dialectical demonstration, and may perhaps best be com- 
pared, as regards method, with Spinoza’s expositions of 
Cartesianism. An abstract of so condensed a treatise cannot 
of course do justice to its argumentative force, since much 
must necessarily be omitted that belongs to the logical develop- 
ment; but some idea may be given of the genuine individual 
power of Proclus as a thinker. A “scholastic” turn of expres- 
sion, remarked on by the historians, will easily be observed; 
but Proclus is not a Scholastic in the sense that he in principle 
takes any doctrine whatever simply as given from without. 


1 See, on one of these, Appendix III. A short treatise on Astronomy 
(‘Lrordrwors TwHv doTpovouikwy broPécewv) and one on Physics (Lroyetwors 
gvorxn) have been published, with German translation, in the Teubner Series; 
the first in 1909, the second in 1912. 

2 Seven of these have been preserved. See the end of Cousin’s collection. 
Like Porphyry’s De Antro Nympharum, they have a charm of their own for 
those who are, in Aristotle’s phrase, gidduv8or. 

3 The Platonic Theology does not seem to have been reprinted since 1618, 
when it appeared along with a Latin translation by Aemilius Portus. An 
English translation, by Thomas Taylor, was published in 1816. The next 
three works are placed at the beginning of Cousin’s collection. The Zroyelwors 
is printed after the Sententiae of Porphyry in the Didot edition of Plotinus. 
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As a commentator, no doubt his aim is to explain Plato; 
and here the critics cannot fairly complain when he says that 
his object is only to set forth what the master taught. Indeed 
the complaint that he is a “‘scholastic” in this sense is neu- 
tralised by the opposite objection that his Platonic Theology 
contains more of Neo-Platonism than of Plato. And one 
point of his teaching—not comprised in the treatise now to 
be expounded—seems to have been generally misunderstood. 
In more than one place? he describes belief (aria tus) as higher 
than knowledge (yv@ous), because only by belief is that Good 
to be reached which is the supreme end of aspiration. This 
has been supposed to be part of a falling away from pure 
philosophy, though Zeller allows that, after all, the ultimate 
aim of Proclus “‘goes as much beyond positive religion as 
beyond methodical knowing?.”” And in fact the notion of 
““belief,”? as Proclus formulates it, instead of being a resigna- 
tion of the aims of earlier philosophy, seems rather to be a 
rendering into more precise subjective terms of Plato’s mean- 
ing in the passage of the Republic where Socrates gives up the 
attempt at an adequate account of the Idea of the Good?. 
As Plotinus had adopted for the highest point of his onto- 
logical system the Platonic position that the Good is beyond 
even Being*, so Proclus formulated a definite principle of 
cognition agreeing with what Plato indicates as the attitude 
of the mind when it at last descries the object of its search. 
At the extreme of pure intellect—at the point, as we might 
say, which terminates the highest segment of the line re- 
presenting the kinds of cognition with their objects—is a 
mode of apprehension which is not even “ dialectical,’’ because 
it is at the very origin of dialectic. And to call this “belief”’ 
is to prepare a return from the mysticism of Plotinus—which 
Proclus, however, does not give up—to the conception of a 
mental state which, while not strictly cognitive, is a common 
instead of a peculiar experience. The contradiction between 
this view and that which makes belief as “opinion” lower 


1 Cf. R. P. 543; Zeller, iii. 2, p. 820. 
2 iii. 2, p. 823. 3 Rep. vi. 506. 
4 Rep. vi. 509. 
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than knowledge is only apparent. A view of the kind has 
become more familiar since. Put in the most general terms 
it is this: that while belief in its sense of opinion is below 
scientific knowledge, belief as the apprehension of meta- 
physical principles is above it; because scientific knowledge, 
if not attached to some metaphysical principle, vanishes 
under analysis into mere relations of illusory appearances. 
The method of discriminating subordinate triads within 
each successive stage of emanation, which is regarded as 
characteristic of Proclus, had been more and more elaborated 
during the whole interval from Plotinus. The increasing use of 
it by Porphyry, by Iamblichus, and by their disciple Theodore 
of Asine, is noted by the historians. Suggestions of the Jater 
developments are to be met with in Plotinus himself, who, for 
example, treats being, though in its essence identical with in- 
tellect, as prior if distinguished from it, and goes on further to 
distinguish life, as a third component of primal Being, from 
being in the special sense and from intellect?. This is not in- 
deed the order assigned to the same components by Proclus, 
who puts life, instead of intellect, in the second place; but the 
germ of the division is there. A doctrine in which he seems to 
have been quite original is that of the “divine henads?,” to 
which we shall come in expounding the Elements. For the 
rest, the originality of many things in the treatise, as well as 
its general agreement with Plotinus, will become evident as 
we proceed. 
_ Every multitude, the treatise begins, participates in a 
manner in the One. For if in a multitude there were no 
unity, it would consist either of parts which are nothings, or 
of parts which are themselves multitudes to infinity. From 


1 Pico della Mirandola seized the general thought of Proclus on this point, 
and applied it specially to philosophical theology. See the “Fifty-five Con- 
clusions according to Proclus” appended to the edition of the Platonic Theology 
already referred to. The words of Pico’s forty-fourth proposition are these: 
“Sicut fides, quae est credulitas, est infra intellectum; ita fides, quae est 
vere fides, est supersubstantialiter supra scientiam et intellectum, nos Deo 
immediate conjungens.”’ 

2 Enn. vi. 6, 8: 7d dv mparov de? AaBetv rpwrov ov, eira vobv, elra TO fwor. 

~* Ci. Zeller, ii..2, p. 798. 
1]—2 
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this starting-point we are led to the position that every multi- 
tude, being at the same time one and not one, derives its real 
existence from the One in itself (76 adtoév). 

The producing (t6 wapayov), or that which is productive 
of another (70 mapaxtixov GdXov), is better than the nature 
of that which is produced (xpetrtov tis Tov tapayouévou 
pvucews). 2 

The first Good is that after which all beings strive, and is 
therefore before all beings. To add to it anything else is to 
lessen it by the addition, making it some particular good 
instead of the Good simply. 

If there is to be knowledge, there must be an order of 
causation, and there must be a first in this order. Causes 
cannot go in a circle: if they did, the same things would be 
prior and posterior, better and worse. Nor can they go in an 
infinite series: to refer back one cause to another without a 
final term would make knowledge impossible}. 

Principle and primal cause of all being is the Good. For all 
things aspire to it; but if there were anything before it in the 
order of causes, that and not the Good would be the end of 
their aspiration. The One simply, and the Good simply, are 
the same. To be made one is to be preserved in being—which 
is a good to particular things; and to cease to be one is to be 
deprived of being. 

In order that the derivation of motion may not go on ina 
circle or to infinity, there must be an unmoved, which is the 
first mover; and a self-moved, which is the first moved; as 
well as that which is moved by another. The self-moved is 
the mean which joins the extremes?. | 

Whatever can turn back upon itself, the whole to the whole, 
is incorporeal. For this turning back is impossible for body, 
because of the division of its parts, which lie outside one an- 


1 Zrovx. Geod. 11. The order meant here is of course logical, not chrono- 
logical. All existing things depend on an actual first cause of their being. 
éot airia rpeérn Tay dvTwr, ad’ As olov ex pifns mpderow ExacTa, TA mev eyyvs 
ovra éxeivyns, Ta 6 moppwrepov. 

? Zrox. Geodt. 14. Here again the order is purely logical. There is no 
notion of a first impulse given to a world that has a chronological beginning. 
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other in space!. That which can thus turn back upon itself, 
has an essence separable from all body. For if it is inseparable 
in essence, it must still more be inseparable in act; were it 
separable only in act, its act would go beyond its essence. 
That is, it would do what, by definition, is not in its power to 
do. But body does not actually turn back upon itself. What- 
ever does thus turn back is therefore separable in essence as 
in act. 

*‘Beyond all bodies is the essence of soul, and beyond all 
souls the intellectual nature, and beyond all intellectual exist- 
ences the One?.”” Intellect is unmoved and the giver of motion, 
soul self-moving, body moved by another. If the living body 
moves itself, it is by participation in soul. Similarly, the soul 
through intellect participates in perpetual thought (weréyer 
Tov ae. voetv). For if in soul there were perpetual thinking 
primarily, this would be inherent in all souls, like self-motion. 
Since not all souls, as such, have this power, there must be 
before soul the primarily intelligent (ro tpotws vontixor). 
Again, before intellect there must be the One. For intellect, 
though unmoved, is not one without duality, since it thinks 
itself; and all things whatsoever participate in the One, but 
not all things in intellect. 

To every particular causal chain (ceupa cal Tavs), there is a 
unity (ovas) which is the cause of all that is ordered under 
it. Thus after the primal One there are henads (évddes); and 
after the first intellect, minds (voes); and after the first soul, 
souls; and after the whole of nature, natures. 

First in order is always that which cannot be participated 
in (To auéOexTov),—the “one before all” as distinguished from 
the one in all. This generates the things that are participated 
in. Inferior to these again are the things that participate, as 
those that are participated in are inferior to the first. 

The perfect in its kind (to réXevov), since in so far as it is 
perfect it imitates the cause of all, proceeds to the production 


1 Lrovxy. Oeor. 15: ovdév dpa cHua mpds Eavtd répvKev ériorpépew, ws Srov 
éreoTpapOat mpos Odov. et TL Apa mpods EavTd émioTpemTiKdy EoTIWW, ATwWuaATOV EoTL 
Kai dmepés. 

2 Lrox. Oeor. 20: ravrwy cwudrwv éréxewa éorw 7 Pux7s ovcla, kal macav 
Wuxav éréxewa 7 voepa piers, Kal Tag@v TV voepav UrocTacewy ETEeKEWa TO EV. 
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of as many things as it can; as the Good causes the existence 
of everything. The more or the less perfect anything is, of the 
more or the fewer things is it the cause, as being nearer to or 
more remote from the cause of all. That which is furthest from 
the principle is unproductive and the cause of nothing. 

The productive cause of other things remains in itself while 
producing!. That which produces is productive of the things 
that are second to it, by the perfection and superabundance of 
its power. For if it gave being to other things through defect 
and weakness, they would receive their existence through its 
alteration; but it remains as it is?. 

Every productive cause brings into existence things like 
itself before things unlike. Equals it cannot produce, since it 
is necessarily better than its effects. The progression from the 
cause to its effects is accomplished by resemblance of the 
things that are second in order to those that are first®. Being 
similar to that which produces it, the immediate product is 
in a manner at once the same with and other than its cause. 
It remains therefore and goes forth at the same time, and 
neither element of the process is apart from the other. Every 
product turns back and tries to reach its cause; for everything 
strives after the Good, which is the source of its being; and 
the mode of attaining the Good for each thing is through its 
own proximate cause. The return is accomplished by the re- 
semblance the things that return bear to that which they 
return to‘; for the aim of the return is union, and it is always 
resemblance that unites. The progression and the return 
form a circular activity. There are lesser and greater circles 
according as the return is to things immediately above or to 


1 Drowx. Oeor. 26: ef yap pimetrac TO Ev, Exetvo GE dxwyTws Udlornot TA eT’ 
at7Td, Kal Tay TO Tapdyov woatTws ever THv TOD mapdyew airtiav. 

2 Drovx. Geor. 27: od yap dmopepicuds éott TOO mapdyovTos TO maparyduevon ° 
ovde yap yevéce: ToUTO mpocjKer, ovdE Tots ~yevynTiKots aiTios* OSE weTABacis* Ov 
yap try vyiverat Tod mpotdyros* wéver yap, otov éoTt. Kal TO Tapayouevov ado Tap’ 
avTé éoTw. 

3 Zrox. Geo. 29: rca mpdodos dv’ duordrynTos droredeirar Tay SevTépwy pos 

Rees 
TQ WpOTa. : 

4 Zrox. Geo. 32: rica éricrpopy Sv duordrnros dmroredeirar Tay émioTpego- 

evo, pos 6 émiaroégerat. 
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those that are higher. In the great circle to and from the 
principle of all, all things are involved?!. 

Accordingly, everything that is caused remains in its own 
cause, and goes forth from it, and returns to it?. The remain- 
ing (uovn) signifies its community with its cause; the going 
forth, its distinction from it (4ua yap duaxpices Tpdodos); the 
return, its innate endeavour after its own good, from which 
its particular being is. Of the things multiplied in progressive 
production, the first are more perfect than the second, these 
than the next, and so forth; for the “ progressions”’ from cause 
to effect are remissions of being (ddéces) of the second as 
compared with the first. In the order of return, on the con- 
trary, the things that are most imperfect come first, the most 
perfect last. Every process of return to a remoter cause is 
through the same intermediate stages as the corresponding 
causal progression. First in the order of return are the things 
that have received from their cause only being (70 eivac); 
next, those that have received life with being; last, those that. 
have received also the power of cognition. The endeavour 
(dpeécs) of the first to return is a mere fitness for participation 
in causes?; the endeavour of the second is “‘vital,’’ and is a 
motion to the better; that of the third is identical with con- 
scious knowledge of the goodness of their causes (kata Thy 
yvoow, cuvatcOnots otca THS TOV aitiov ayaboTnTOSs). 

Between the One without duality, and things that proceed 
from causes other than themselves, is the self-subsistent (76 
avOuréctatov), or that which is the cause of itself. That 
which is in itself, not as in place; but as the effect in the cause, 
is self-subsistent. The self-subsistent has the power of turning 
back upon itself*. If it did not thus return, it would not 


1 Yrovx. Geor. 33: wav TO mpotov amé Tivos Kal émiorpémor, KuKALKHY exer THY 
evépyetav....ueifous O€ KUKAOL Kal EaTTOUS TOY ev ErLOTPOPay pds TA UVirepKeElmeva 
guvexds ywopevwv, Tav de mpds TA avwrépw, kal méxpc THY TavTwY apxjs. amd 
yap éxelyns ravra, Kai mpos éxelvny. 

2 Lrovxy. Oeor. 35: way 70 aitiarov Kal pwéver év TH adTod airia, Kal mpoevow dm’ 
avrhs, kal émuorpéper mpos adriy. 

3 Zrox. Geor. 39: odo.wdn woetrar thy Emiotpopyjv. That is to say, they 
tend to be embodied in some definite form, which is their “essence.” 

4 Troy. Oeor. 42: ef yap ag’ Eavrod mpderor, Kai TH émicTpophy moujoerar Tpos 
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strive after nor attain its own good, and so would not be self- 
sufficing and perfect; but this belongs to the self-subsistent 
if to anything. Conversely, that which has the power of turn- 
ing back upon itself is self-subsistent. For thus to return, 
and to attain the end, is to find the source of its perfection, 
and therefore of its being, within itself. The self-subsistent is 
ungenerated. For generation is the way from imperfection to 
the opposite perfection+; but that which produces itself is 
ever perfect, and needs not completion from another, like 
things that have birth. The self-subsistent is incorruptible, 
for it never departs from the cause of its preservation, which 
is itself. It is indivisible and simple. For if divisible, it cannot 
turn back, the whole to the whole; and if composite, it must 
be in need of its own elements, of which it consists, and hence 
not self-sufficing. 

After some propositions on the everlasting or imperishable 
(aiécov) and the eternal (ai®vov), and on eternity and time, 
not specially distinctive of his system, Proclus goes on to a 
characteristic doctrine of his own, according to which the 
higher cause—which is also the more general—continues its 
activity beyond that of the causes that follow it. Thus the 
causal efficacy of the One extends as far as to Matter, in the 
production of which the intermediate causes, from intelligible 
being downwards, have no share. 

That which is produced by the things second in order, the 
series of propositions begins?, is produced in a higher degree by 
the things that are first in order and of more causal efficacy; 
for the things that are second in order are themselves produced 
by the first, and derive their whole essence and causal efficacy 
from them. Thus intellect is the cause of all that soul is the 
cause of; and, where soul has ceased to energise, the intellect 


that produces it still continues its causal activity. For the | 


inanimate, in so far as it participates in form, has part in 


éavTd. ad’ ov yap 7 mpdodos éxdoros, eis Toto Kal 7 TH Tpoddm cUcToLxos 
eTLoT poy. 

1 Troy. Oeor. 45: kal yap 7 yéveots 606s éorw ex Tod aredods els Td évavTiov 
TENELOV. 

2 roxy. Geor. 56. 
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intellect and the creative action of intellect!. Further, the 
Good is the cause of all that intellect is the cause of; but not 
conversely. For privations of form are from the Good, since 
all is thence, but intellect, being form, is not the ground of 
privation?. 

The product of more causes ismore composite (cvvGeTwTepov) 
than the product of fewer. For if every cause gives something 
to that which proceeds from it, more causes must confer more 
elements and fewer fewer. Now where there are more elements 
of the composition, the resultant is said to be more composite; 
where there are fewer, less. Hence the simple in essence is 
either superior to things composite or inferior. For if the ex- 
tremes of being are produced by fewer concurrent causes and 
the means by more, the means must be composite while the 
extremes on both sides are simpler. But that the extremes are 
produced by fewer causes is evident, since the superior causes 
both begin to act before the inferior, and in their activity 
stretch out beyond the point where the activity of the latter 
ceases through remission of power (& tdeow duvdueos). 
Therefore the last of things, like the first, is most simple, 
because it proceeds only from the first; but, of these two 
simplicities, one is above all composition, the other below it. 

Of things that have plurality, that which is nearer the One 
is less in quantity than the more distant, greater in potency®. 
Consequently there are more corporeal natures than souls, 
more of these than of minds, more minds than divine henads. 

The more universal (dAve@Tepov) precedes in its causal 
action the more particular (wepsx@tepov) and continues after 
it. Thus “being” comes before “‘living being” (¢éov), and 
‘living being’”’ before ‘‘man,’’ in the causal order as in the 
order of generality. Again, at a point below the agency of the 
rational power, where there is no longer “‘man,”’ there is still 
a breathing and sentient living being; and where there is no 


1 Zrox. Oeor. 57: cal yap To dWuxov, kafdcov eldous werérxe, vod pmeréxer Kal 
THS TOU voU Tonoews. 

2 rox. Oeor. 57: voids 6¢ crepjoews Urocrarns ovK écriv, eidos wy. 

3 Drorx. Oeor. 62: duorov yap TH evi uGANov 76 eyybTepov* 7d Ge év TavTwW jv 
Umrocrarikoy arAnOvvTws. 
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longer life there is still being. That which comes from the 
more universal causes is the bearer of that which is communi- 
cated in the remitting stages of the progression. Matter, 
which is at the extreme bound, has its subsistence only from 
the most universal cause, namely, the One. Being the subject 
of all things, it proceeded from the cause of allt. Body in 
itself, while it is below participation in soul, participates in a 
manner in being. As the subject of animation (t7roxeipevov 
THs Wuyecews), it has its subsistence from that which is more 
universal than soul. 

Omitting some auxiliary propositions, we may go on to the 
doctrine of infinity as formulated by Proclus. In passing, it 
may be noted that he explicitly demonstrates the proposition 
that that which can know itself has the power of turning back 
upon itself. The reason assigned is that in the act of self- 
knowledge that which knows and that which is known are one. 
And what is true of the act is true also of the essence?. That 
only the incorporeal has the power of thus turning back upon 
itself was proved at an earlier stage. 

Infinity in the sense in which it really exists, with Proclus 
as with Plotinus, means infinite power or potency. That 
which ever is, is infinite in potency; for if its power of being 
(1) Kata TO civat Svvapts) were finite, its being would some 
time fail’. That which ever becomes, has an infinite power of 
becoming. For if the power is finite, it must cease in infinite 
time; and, the power ceasing, the process must cease. The 
real infinity of that which truly is, is neither of multitude nor 
of magnitude, but of potency alone*. For self-subsistent being 
(76 avOuroctdtws dv) is indivisible and simple, and is in 
potency infinite as having most the form of unity (évoesdéo- 
Tatov); since the greatest causal power belongs to that which 


is nearest the One. The infinite in magnitude or multitude, 

1 Zrovy. Geor. 72: 7 wév yap Urn, UroKelwevoy otoca mavTwy, EK TOU TavTwY 
airiov mpo7mGe. 

2 Drovx. Geor. 83: wav yap TO Tw évepyetv mpds EavTd émioTpeTTLKdy Kal ovciay 
Exel pds EavTHY cuvvevovcay, Kal év éauTH ovcay. 

3 Zrovx. Geor. 84. 

4 Zrovx. Oeor. 86: av TO dvTws dv TE GvTL dTeELpév éoTL, oUTE KATA TO TAOS 
otre Kata 76 méyeOos, aXAd KaTa THY SUvamLWY LOovny. 
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on the other hand, is at once most divided and weakest. In- 
divisible power is infinite and undivided in the same relation 
(xata Tavtov); the divided powers are in a manner finite 
(wremrepacpévat ws) by reason of their division. From this 
sense of the finite, as limited power, is to be distinguished its 
sense as determinate number, by which it comes nearest to 
indivisible unity. 

That which is infinite, is sufiiiate neither to the things above 
it nor to itself, but to the things that are inferior. To these, 
there is that in it which can by no means be grasped; it has 
what exceeds all the unfolding of its powers: but by itself, and 
still more by the things above it, it is held and defined as a 
whole}?. | 

We have already met with the position that in a complete 
causal series the first term is “imparticipable ”’ (a@ué0exrov). 
This means that in no way do the things it produces share it 
among them. The cause, thus imparticipable or transcendent, 
remains by itself in detachment from every succeeding stage. 
In drawing out the consequences of this position, Proclus 
introduces those intermediate terms which are held to be 
characteristic of his system. Within the Being or Intellect of 
the Plotinian Trinity, he constitutes the subordinate triad of 
being, life and mind. To these discriminated stages he applies 
his theory that causes descend in efficacy as they descend in 
generality. The series of things in which mind is immanent 
is preceded by imparticipable mind; similarly life and being 
precede the things that participate in them; but of these 
being is before life, life before mind?. In the order of depen- 
dence, the cause of more things precedes the cause of fewer. 
Now all things have being that have life, and all things have 
life that have mind, but not conversely. Hence in the causal 
order being must come first, then life, then mind. All are in 


1 Lrovx. Beor. 93: éavrd 5é cuvéyov kal dpifov ovk ay éauTw@ dreipov Vrdpxot, 
ovde ToAAW MaANOV Tots JrrepKermévors, uotpav Exov Tijs év Exelvors arerplas* amerpo- 
Tepar yap al TH ddikwrépwv Suvdpers, GukwWrepar ovoar Kal EyyuTépw TeTAayuEevar 
THS Tpwristns ameiplas. 

2 Zrovx. Oeor. 101: révrwy trav vod perexdvTwy yetrat Oo duéPeKros vows, Kal 
Tov Tis fwhs  fwh, kal Tov Tod évTos Td dv* air&y 6é TovTwWY Td Mev dv TPO THs 
Swijs, 7 5€ [wn po Tod vod. 
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all; but in each each is present in the manner appropriate to 
the subsistence of that in which it inheres?. 

All that is immortal is imperishable, but not all that is 
imperishable is immortal. For that which ever participates 
in life participates also in being, but not conversely. As 
being is to life, so is the imperishable, or that which cannot 
cease to be, to the immortal, or that which cannot cease to 
live?. Since that which is altogether in time is in every 
respect unlike that which is altogether eternal, there must 
be something between them; for the causal progression is 
always through similars*. This mean must be eternal in 
essence, temporal in act. Generation, which has its essence 
in time, is attached causally to that which on one side shares 
in being and on the other in birth, participating at once in 
eternity and in time; this, to that which is altogether eternal; 
and that which is altogether eternal to being before eternity 
(eis TO Ov, TO TpCaLwviov)*. 

The highest terms of each causal chain (cespa), and only 
those, are connected with the unitary principle of the chain 
next above. Thus only the highest minds are directly attached 
to a divine unity; only the most intellectual souls participate 
in mind; and only the most perfect corporeal natures have a 
soul present to them®. Above all divine unities is the One, 
which is God; as it must be, since it is the Good; for that 
beyond which there is nothing, and after which all things 
strive, is God®. But that there must also be many divine 
unities is evident, since every cause which is a principle takes 
the lead in a series of multiplied existences descending from 
itself by degrees of likeness. The self-complete unities (avto- 
TeAEls Evaddes) or “divine henads,” are “the gods,” and every 


1 Zrox. Oeodr. 103: ravra év maow® oikelws 5é év ExdoTw. As for example, év 
TH fwn kara wéGeew ev TO eiva, Kat’ airiay Sé Td voeiv* a\AG fwriKa@s Exdrepov* 
KaTa TOUTO yap 7} Umrapéts. 

* Zrox. Beor. 195. 

3 Drotx. Beor. 106: ai mpdodo wacar did Tey 6poiwv. 4 Zrovx. Geor. 107. 

5 Zrox. Oeor. 111. Cf. 112: rdons rdéews Ta rpwticta mopony exer THY Tpd 
auTov. 

§ Drox. eor. 113: ob yap univ éorw éwéxewa, cal ov wavta édlerat, Oeds 
TOUTO. 
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god is above being and life and mind!. In all there is partici- 
pation, except in the One?. 

Much has been written upon the question, what the henads 
of Proclus really mean. Usually the doctrine is treated as an 
attempt to find a more definite place for polytheism than was 
marked out in the system of Plotinus. This explanation, 
however, is obviously inadequate, and there have not been 
wanting attempts to find in it a more philosophical meaning. 
Now so far as the origin of the doctrine is concerned, it seems 
to be a perfectly consequent development from Plotinus. 
Proclus seeks the cause of plurality in things at a higher stage 
than the intelligible world, in which Plotinus had been con- 
tent to find its beginning. Before being and mind are pro- 
duced, the One acts as it were through many points of origin; 
from each of these start many minds; each of which again 
is the principle of further differences. As the primal unity 
is called @eds, the derivative unities are in correspondence 
called Geo. Thus the doctrine is pure deductive metaphysics. 
There is hardly any indication that in thinking it out Proclus 
had in view special laws of nature or groups of natural facts?. 
Though not otherwise closely resembling Spinoza’s doctrine of 
the “infinite attributes,’ it resembles it in this, that it is a 
metaphysical deduction intended to give logical completeness, 
where intuitive completeness becomes impossible, to a system 
of pure conceptual truth. 

From the divine henads, according to Proekes! the provi- 
dential order of the world directly descends. This position he 
supports by a fanciful etymology’, but deduces essentially 
from the priority of goodness as characterising the divinity®. 

1 Zrovx. Oeor. 115: was Oeds trrepovords dort kai brépfwos Kal brépvous. 

a ei Oeor. 116: was Peds webexTds Ecrt, TAHY TOU Evds....el yap toTw AAAN 
MeTa TO Tpwrov auePexTos Evds, Th dioicer TOU évds; 

3 A slight development on this line is to be met with in §§ 151-8, but not 
such as to affect the general aspect of the doctrine. 

4 Drovx. Geor. 120: év, Oeots 4 mpdvoia mpwrws*...7 dé mpdvoa (ws Totbvoua 
éugaiver) évépyerd éore Tpd vod. TH elvar dpa Geol cal Tw dyabdryres elvar TayTwY 
Mpovoovel, mavTa THS mpd vod mAnpodyTes ayabéryTos. 

5 Drovx. Geor. 121: wav ro Oetov tarapéw ev exer Thy ayabdrynra, SUvauw Se 
éviatav Kal yvwow Kptd.ov, &Xnwrov maow ouod Tots devrépors....ad\X 7} trapécs 
T@ apiorw Xapaxrnplferar, Kal H brdoTacis KaTa TO Aprorov+ TodTO é h ayabdrns- 
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After goodness come power and knowledge. The divine know- 
ledge is above intellect; and the providential government of 
the world is not by a reasoning process (od Kata Noyiopov). By 
nothing that comes after it can the divinity in itself either be 
expressed or known. Since, however, it is knowable as henads 
from the things that participate in them, only the primal One 
is entirely unknowable, as not being participated int. The 
divinity knows indivisibly the things that are divided, and 
without time the things that are in time, and the things that 
are not necessary with necessity, and the things that are 
mutable immutably; and, in sum, all things better than ac- 
cording to their own order. Its knowledge of the multiple and 
of things subject to passion is unitary and without passivity. 
On the other hand, that which is below has to receive the 
impassible with passive affection, and the timeless under the 
form of time?. 

The order of the divine henads is graduated; some being 
more universal, some more particular. The causal efficacy of 
the former is greater; of the latter, less. The more particular 
divine henads are generated from the more universal, neither 
by division of these nor by alteration, nor yet by manifold © 
relationships, but by the production of secondary progressions 
through superabundanée of power’. The divine henad first 
communicates its power to mind; through mind, it is present 
to soul; and through soul it gives a resonance of its own 
peculiar nature even to body. Thus body becomes not only 
animate and intelligential, but also divine, receiving life and 
motion from soul, indissoluble permanence from mind, divine 
union from the henad participated in*. Not all the other 
henads together are equal to the primal One®. There are as 
many kinds of beings that participate in the divine henads as 
- there are henads participated in. The more universal henads 
are participated in by the more universal kinds of beings; the 
more particular by the more particular. Thus the order of 


1 rox. Oeor. 123: udvov Td mpwTov mavTedws AyvworTov, are auéHeKTov dv. 

2 Drorx. Oeor. 124. 3 Drovx. Oeor. 126. 4 Trovx. Geor. 129. 

5 Zroix. Geor. 133: od yap ai waca rdv Oedv brdpées wapicodvTat TH evi“ 
TooalTny éxeivo mpos To TAGs TGV Gedy axe UrepBorjy. 
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beings is in precise accordance with the order of the henads. 
Each being has for its cause not only the henad in which it 
participates, but, along with that, the primal One’. 

All the powers of the divinity penetrate even to the terres- 
trial regions, being excluded by no limits of space from pres- 
ence to all that is ready for participation”. Beside that provi- 
dence of the gods which is outside and above the order over 
which it is exercised, there is another, imitating it within the 
order and exercised over the things that are at a lower stage 
of remission by those that are higher in the causal series°. 
The gods are present in the same manner to all things, but not 
all things are present in the same manner to the gods. It is 
unfitness of the things participating that causes obscuration 
of the divine presence. Total deprivation of it would mean 
their complete disappearance into not-being. At each stage 
of remission, the divinity is present, not only in the manner 
peculiar to each causal order, but in the manner appropriate 
to the particular stage. The progressions have the form of a 
circle; the end being made Jike the beginning through the 
return of all things within the order to its principle‘. 

The whole multitude of the divine henads is finite in num- 
ber. It is indeed more definitely limited than any other 
multitude, as being nearest to the One. Infinite multitude, 
on the other hand, is most remote from the One®. There is 
at the same time, as has been shown, a sense in which all 
divine things are infinite. That is to say, they are infinite in 
potency, and incomprehensible to what is below them‘. 

The henads participated in by being which is prior to 
intellect are intelligible (vontat); those that are participated 
in by intellect itself are intelligential (voepai), as producing 


1 Yrovy. Geor. 1387: raca évas cuvudiornar TH évl TO peréxov avTAs dv. 

* Zrovx. Geor. 140. 3 Lrox. Oeod. 141. 
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intelligence?; those that are participated in by soul are supra- 
mundane (i7epxdoptot). As soul is attached to intellect, and 
intellect turns back upon intelligible being; so the supramun- 
dane gods depend on the intelligential, as those again on the 
intelligible gods?. Something also of visible bodies being from 
the gods, there are also ‘mundane henads” (éyxoopor evades). 
These are mediated by mind and soul; which, according as 
they are more separable from the world and its divided con- 
tents, have more resemblance to the imparticipable®. 

Having dealt so far with the ontology of intellect, Proclus 
goes on to formulate the characters of intellectual knowledge. 
Intellect has itself for the object of its thought*. Mind in act 
knows that it thinks; and it does not belong to one mind to 
think an object and to another to think the thought of the 
object®, The thought, the knowledge of the thought, and the 
cognisance of itself as thinking, are simultaneous activities of 
one subject. It is the character of mind to think all things 
together. Imparticipable mind thinks all of them together 
simply; each mind that follows thinks them all still together, 
but under the form of the singular®. That mind is incorporeal 
is shown by its turning back upon itself’. In accordance with 
its being, it contains all things intellectually, both those before 
it and those after it; the former by participation, the latter by 
containing their causes intellectually®. | 

Mind constitutes what is after it by thinking; and its crea- 


1 Zrotx. Oeor. 163: odx otTw voepal, ws év vm UpeoTykviat, GAN’ ws Kar’ aitiav 
TOU vod mpomdpxXoveal, Kai amroyevyjgacat TOV vody. 

2 Drox. Geor. 164: ws oty Wuy7 maca els voby dvnpryrat, Kat vous eis TO voNTOV 
eméotpamrTat, olTw On Kai of UmepKdopmio Oeol THv voepav é&éxovTal, Kabdmep O7 
Kal ovToL TGV vonTav. 

3 Drovy. Geor. 166. 

4 Drovx. Geor. 167. 

5 Zrorx. Oeor. 168: was vots car’ évépyerav oidev, GTi voet, kai ovK GAXov pev 
idvov Ti voetv, &AXov S€ 70 voeiv, TL voet. 

6 Lrorx. Beor. 170: was voids mavTa Gua voet* adr’ 6 pev auéOexTos aTAGs 
TavTa, Tov Oé per Exeivoy Exacros Kal’ év dravra. Cf. 180. 

* Zrovx. Geor. 171: dre pwév obv dowparos 6 volts, ) mpds éaurdov émiaTpop~y 
Snot’ Ta yap cwudrwvr ovdev mpds éavTd éemioTpéperat. 

8 Zrox. Geor. 173: To dé elvar adrod voepby, kal Ta atria dpa voepas exer TOV 
TAVTW* WOTE TAYTA VoEepas ExEL TAS VOUS, Kal Td pd adTod, kal Ta mer’ aUTOY* WS 
oty TA vonTa voepas exer Tas vots, otTw Kal Ta aicOnTa voepas. 
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tion is in thinking, and its thought in creating1. It is first 
participated in by the things which, although their thought is 
according to the temporal and not according to the eternal 
order, which is timeless, yet have the power of thinking and 
actually think during the whole of time. That such existences 
should be interposed before particular souls, is required by the 
graduated mediation characteristic of every causal progres- 
sion*. Soul that is sometimes thinking and sometimes not, 
cannot participate without mediation in eternal mind. 

The intellectual forms in mind are both in one another and 
each for itself without either spatial interval or confusion. 
This Proclus demonstrates from the nature of indivisible 
essence. If any one needs an analogy as well as a demon- 
stration, then, he says, there is the case of the various theorems 
existing in one soul. The soul draws forth the propositions 
that constitute its knowledge, not by pulling them apart from 
one another, but by making separately clear to itself implicit 
distinctions that already exist®. The minds that contain more 
universal forms are superior in causal efficacy to those that 
contain more particular forms. The first by forms that are 
quantitatively less produce more effects; the second fewer by 
forms that are quantitatively more. From the second proceed 
the finer differences of kinds*. The products of intellectual 
forms are imperishable. Kinds that are only for a time do not 
subsist from a formal or ideal cause of their own; nor have 
perishable things, as such, a pre-existent intellectual form. 
The number of minds is finite®, Every mind is a whole; and 
each is at once united with other minds and discriminated 


1 Yrovx. Oeor. 174: was vods Tw voetv Uhlatnat Ta wer’ adrov, Kal 7 molnats év 
T@ voeiv, Kai 7) vonots év Tw ToLely. 
2 Zrovx. Geor. 175: ovdauod yap al mpdoda yivovrar duéows, adda dia Tov 
ovyyevGy kal omoiwy, KaTrd Te Tas UrocTdcels Kal Tas THY évepyeray TedELéTYTAS. 
3 Zrotx. Oeor. 176: mavra yap eidixpwas ) Wuxh mpodyer, Kal ywpls Exacrov 
y] ? 
pnoev Epédkovoa ard Tay AotTav, a (el wH Sexéxpito del KaTa Thy Ew) odd’ dv 7 
2 U7) 7 
evépryera Ovéxpive THS Wuxfs. 
4 Zrox. Geod. 177: 6Gev of SevTepor vdes Tals THv eidav pepikwrépars Suaxploecw 
emidiapOpovot mws Kal AemToupyodcr Tas TOV TpwTwy eidoTrotias. 
5 Zrovx. Oeor. 178: av voepdv efdos aidiwy éoriv vrocrariKév....odTe dpa TA 
p 
yévn TH KaTd TWA xpdvov am’ airias bpéornkey eldnTikfs, ore Ta POapTd, 7 
pOaprd, eldos &xer voepov mpoiimapxor. 6 Lrovx. Oeor. 179. 
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from them. Imparticipable mind is a whole simply, since it 
has in itself all the parts under the form of the whole; of the 
partial minds each contains the whole as in a part?. 

The mean between divine imparticipable mind and mind 
participated in and intelligential but not divine, is divine 
mind participated in. In this participate divine souls. Of 
souls there are three kinds: first, those that are divine; 
second, those that are not divine but that always participate 
in intelligible mind; third, those that change between mind 
and deprivation of it. Every soul is an incorporeal essence and 
separable from the body?. For since it knows that which is 
above it, namely, mind and intellectual things in their purity, 
much more is it the nature of the soul to know itself. Now 
that which knows itself turns back upon itself. And that 
which turns back upon itself is neither body nor inseparable 
from body; for the mere turning back upon itself, of which 
body is incapable, necessitates separability. Every soul is 
indestructible and incorruptible. For everything that can in 
any way be dissolved and destroyed is either corporeal and 
composite or has its existence in a subject. That which is 
dissolved undergoes corruption as consisting of a multitude 
of divisible parts; that of which it is the nature to exist in 
another, being separated from its subject vanishes into not- 
being. But the soul comes under neither of these determina- 
tions; existent as it is in the act of turning back upon itself. 
Hence it is indestructible and incorruptible. | 

Proclus now goes on to define more exactly the characters 
of the soul in relation to things prior and posterior to it. It 
is self-subsistent and is the principle of life to itself and to 
all that participates in it. As it is a mean between things 
primarily indivisible and those that have the divisibility be- 
longing to body, so also it is a mean between things wholly 
eternal and those that are wholly temporal. Eternal in essence 
and temporal in act, it is the first of things that have part in 
the world of generation. In the logical order of causes, it 


1 rox. Geor. 180: dAd’ 6 wev duéOexros vots amAGs dos, ws TA Mépn TavTA 
OAiKas Exwv ev EauT@, Tay dé wepixav ExacTos ws ev uéper TO Sov exe. Cf. 170. 
2 Zrox. Geor. 186. 
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comes next after mind, and contains all the intellectual forms 
that mind possesses primarily. These it has by participation, 
and as products of the things before it. Things perceptible 
it anticipates in their pre-formed models (7apasdeuypatixads). 
Thus it holds the reasons of things material immaterially, and 
of corporeal things incorporeally, and of things apart in space 
_ without spatially separating them. Things intelligible, on the 
other hand, it receives in their expression by images (e/Kovi- 
kas); divisibly the forms of those that are undivided, by 
multiplication the forms of those that are unitary, by self- 
motion the forms of those that are unmoved}. 

Every soul participated in has for its first organ an im- 
perishable body, ungenerated and incorruptible. For if every 
soul is imperishable in essence and primarily animates some- 
thing corporeal, then, since its being is immutable, it animates 
it always. If that which has soul has it always, it also par- 
ticipates ever in the life of soul?. But that which is ever 
living ever is, that is to say, is imperishable®. 

All that participates in time yet is perpetually moved, is 
measured by circuits. For since things are determinate both in 
multitude and in magnitude, transition cannot go on through 
different collocations to infinity. On the other hand, the tran- 
sitions of that which is ever moved can have no term. They 
must therefore go from the same to the same; the time of the 
circuit furnishing the measure of the motion. Every mundane 
soul, since it passes without limit through transitions of which 
time is the measure, has circuits of its proper life, and restitu- 
tions to its former position*. While other souls have some 
_ particular time for the measure of their circuit, the circuit of 

1 Drax. Oeor. 195. Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 8, 431 b 21:7 Yuxt 7a dvTa mos 
€OTL TAVTO. 

2 Drovx. Geor. 196: ef 5é Toiro 76 Wuxovpevov del Wuxoira:, Kal ael weTexer 

WS. 

' 3 The chief propositions on the imperishable vehicle of the soul are to be 
found near the end of the treatise (207-10). The substance of them is that, 
in the descent and reascent of the particular soul, extraneous material 
clothings are in turn put upon the vehicle and stripped off from it; the 
vehicle itself remaining impassible. 

4 Drax. Oeor. 199: mica Wuxi eyKdcputos mepiddors xpirac THs oikelas Swijs 
kal dwroxaracrdcecw....rdca yap teplodos Tuv aidiwy amokaTacTaTiKy éoTt. 
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the first soul measured by time coincides with the whole of 
time?. 

With greater distance of souls from the One there goes, 
according to the general principle already set forth, increase 
of number and diminution of causal efficacy?. Every par- 
ticular soul may descend to birth infinite times and reascend 
from birth to being. For it now follows after the divine and 
now falls away; and such alternation must evidently be re- 
current. The soul cannot be an infinite time among the gods, 
and then the whole succeeding time among bodies; for that 
which has no temporal beginning can never have an end, and 
that which has no end necessarily has no beginning®. 

Every particular soul, descending to birth, descends as a 
whole. It does not partly remain above and partly descend. 
For if part of the soul remains in the intelligible world, it must 
either think ever without transition, or by a transitive pro- 
cess. But if without transition, then it thinks as pure intellect, 
and not as a part of the soul; and so must be the soul im- 
mediately participating in mind, that is, the general soul. If 
it thinks by a transitive process, then, out of that which is. 
always thinking and that which sometimes thinks one essence 
is composed. But this also is impossible. Besides, it is absurd 
that the highest part of the soul, being, as it is if it does not 
descend, ever perfect, should not rule the other powers and 
make them also perfect. Every particular soul therefore 
descends as a whole?. 


3. The End of the Platonic Succession. 


Of the successors to Plato’s chair after Proclus, the most 
noteworthy was Damascius, the last of all. A native of 
Damascus, he had studied at Alexandria and at Athens, 
Among his teachers was Marinus, the immediate successor 
and the biographer of Proclus. The skill in dialectic for which 
he was celebrated, he himself attributed to the instructions 


1 Zrotx. Geor. 200. 2 LZrorxy. Beor. 203. 

3 Drox. Geor. 206: Aelwerar dpa mepiodous Exdoryny Toretcbar avddwy TE Ex THIS 
yevécews kal Twy eis yéverw Kabddwy, Kal ToOTO dmavoToy evar dia Tov Grretpov 
xpovov. éxdorn dpa Wuxyh mepixh KaTiévar Te éw’ Grreipoy Stvatat Kai dvidvar. Kal 
TOUTO Ov pi) TavoeTaAL TEpi amacas TO WAOnUG ~yevdueEvor. 4 Zrox. Geor. 211. 
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of Isidore, his predecessor in the chair, whose biography he 
wrote!. In an extensive work on First Principles (’Azopiaz 
kal \voeELs Tepl THY TEwTwY apyav)*, he maintained with the 
utmost elaboration that the principle of things is unknowable. 
This we have met with as a general position in Proclus*; and 
it is already laid down distinctly by Plotinus, who says for 
example that we can learn by intellect that the One is, but not 
what it is. Even to call it the One is rather to deny of it 
plurality than to assert any truth regarding it that can be 
grasped by the intelligence’. Still, with Plotinus and Proclus, 
this is more a recognition of the inadequacy of all forms of 
thought to convey true knowledge of the principle which is the 
source of thought, than a doctrine standing out by itself as the 
last word of their philosophy. Damascius on the other hand 
seems to exhaust human language in the effort to make plain 
how absolutely unknowable the principle is>. Thus his doc- 
trine has the effect of a new departure, and presents itself as 
the most definitely agnostic phase of ancient metaphysics. 
Zeller treats this renunciation of all knowledge of the principle 
as a symptom of the exhaustion of Greek philosophy; a view 
which perhaps, at certain points of time, would not have 
allowed us to hope much more from modern philosophy. The 
ancient schools, however, did not die till a final blow was 
struck at them on behalf of the spiritual authority that now 
ruled the world. 

It may be read in Gibbon how the Emperor Justinian (527 
—565), while he directed the codification of the Roman law, 
succeeded in effacing in considerable measure the record of 
stages of jurisprudence less conformable to the later imperial 

1 The fragments of this, preserved by Photius, are printed in the appendix 
to the Didot edition of Diogenes Laertius. 

2 About half of this work was edited by Kopp in 1826; the whole by Ruelle 
in 1889. In 1898 was published a complete French translation by M. Chaignet 
in three volumes. 3 Zrocx. Geor. 123. 

4 Enn. v. 5, 6: 76 d€ ofov cnmaivor dv 7d ov~x ofov* ot yap éve ove Td oiov, bTw 
poe 76 Th....Taxa OE Kal Td Ev dvoua TodTO apo Exec mpds TA TOAAG, BOev Kai 
’"Amdd\Awva of Ilv@ayopixol cuuBodiK@s mpos adAyjrovs eojwawov admopdcer Tov 
TOAAOY. 


5 Cf. R. P. 545: kai ri wépas éorac Tod Adyou wAHY ovyfs dunxdvov Kal ouo- 
Aoylas To undev ywdoKew av unde Oéuts, ddvvdrwv ovTwy eis yvOou éOeiv; 
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absolutism. To make that absolutism unbroken even in name, 
he afterwards suppressed the Roman Consulship, which had 
gone on till his time. Before the completion of his Code—the 
great positive achievement to which he owes his fame—he had 
already promulgated a decree for securing uniformity in the 
spiritual sphere. So far, in spite of the formal prohibition of 
the ancient religion, the philosophers at Athens had retained 
some freedom to oppose Christian positions on speculative 
questions. This seems clear from the fact that Proclus had 
been able to issue a tractate in which he set forth the argu- 
ments for the perpetuity of the world against the Christian 
doctrine of creation1. Justinian, who was desirous of a repu- 
tation for strictness of orthodoxy, resolved that even this 
freedom should cease; and in 529 he enacted that henceforth 
no one should teach the ancient philosophy. In the previous 
year, when there was a “great persecution of the Greeks” 
(that is, of all who showed attachment to the ancient religion), 
it had been made a law that those who “ Hellenised”’ should 
be incapable of holding offices. Suppression of the philo- 
sophical lectures was accompanied by confiscation of the en- 
dowments of the school. And these were private endowments; 
the public payments to the occupants of the chairs having 
long ceased?, The liberty of philosophising was now every- 
where brought within the hmits prescribed by the Christian 
Church. Not till the dawn of modern Europe was a larger 
freedom to be reassumed; and not even then without peril. 
The narrative of the historian Agathias (fl. 570) is well 
known, how Damascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, Priscianus, Her- 
mias, Diogenes and Isidorus departed from Athens for Persia, 
having been invited by King Chosroes (Khosru Nushirvan), 
and hoping to find in the East an ideal kingdom and a philo- 
sophic king*. Though Chosroes himself was not without a real 
interest in philosophy, as he showed by the translations he 
caused to be made of Platonic and Aristotelian writings, their 


1 A reply to the ’Emxeipnuara xara Xpictiavv of Proclus was written by 
Joannes Philoponus, in the form of a lengthy work (included in the Teubner 
Series, 1899) bearing the title De Aeternitate Mundi. 

2 See, for the evidence as to the exact circumstances of the suppression, 
Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 849-50, with notes. Cf. R. P. 547. 3 R. P. 547. 
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expectations were thoroughly disappointed. They found that 
the genuine unmodified East was worse than the Roman 
Empire in its decline. At length they entreated to return to 
their own country under any conditions; and Chosroes, though 
pressing them to stay, not only allowed them to go, but in a 
special clause of a treaty of peace with Justinian, stipulated 
that they should not be constrained to forsake their own 
opinions, but should retain their freedom while they lived. This 
was in 533. The date of their voluntary exile was probably 532. 

After their return, as has been already indicated, the 
philosophers devoted themselves to the writing of learned 
commentaries. The most illustrious of the commentators was 
Simplicius, whose works on Aristotle’s Categories, Physics, De 
Caelo and De Anima, and on the Encheiridion of Epictetus, 
are extant. Even this last period was not marked by complete 
inability to enter on a new path. What the speculative ex- 
haustion animadverted on by Zeller really led to was a return 
to the most positive kind of knowledge that then seemed 
attainable. Aristotle now came to be studied with renewed 
zeal; and it was in fact by a tradition from the very close of 
antiquity that he afterwards acquired his predominant au- 
thority, first among the Arabians and then among the school- 
men of the West1. The last Neo-Platonists thus had the merit 
of comprehending his unapproached greatness as the master 
in antiquity of all human and natural knowledge. If to some 
extent they were wrong in trying to prove his thoroughgoing 
agreement with Plato, their view was at any rate nearer the 
mark than that which makes the two philosophers types of 
opposition. The most recent students of Plato would perfectly 
agree with one at least of the distinctions by which Simplicius 
reconciles apparently conflicting positions. When Plato, he 
says, describes the world as having come to be, he means that 
_ It proceeds from a higher cause; when Aristotle describes it as 
not having become, he means that it has no beginning in 
time*, Apart from learned research, subtleties may still be 
found in the commentators that had never before been ex- 


1 Cf. Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme, pp. 92-3. 
2 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 846. Cf. Archer-Hind, The Timaeus of Plato. 
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pressed with such precision. For the rest, they are themselves 
as conscious of the decline as their modern critics. What they 
actually did was in truth all that was possible, and the very 
thing that was needed, in their own age. 

To the latest period, as was said at the beginning of the 
chapter, belong the names of several Alexandrian teachers. 
Among these are Hermias, the pupil of Syrianus; Ammonius, 
the son of Hermias and the pupil of Proclus?; Asclepiodotus, 
a physician, who, according to Damascius, surpassed all his 
contemporaries in knowledge of mathematics and natural 
science; and-Olympiodorus, a pupil of Ammonius and the 
last teacher of the Platonic philosophy whose name has been 
preserved. Commentaries by Hermias and Ammonius, as well 
as by Olympiodorus, are still extant. 

An exhaustive history of Neo-Platonism would find in the 
writings of the Athenian school materials especially abundant. 
Much has been printed, though many works still remain un- 
published. In the present chapter, only a very general account 
is attempted*. The object, here as elsewhere, has been to bring 
out the essential originality of the Neo-Platonic movement; 
not to trace minutely the various currents that contributed to 
its formation and those into which it afterwards diverged as it 
passed into later systems of culture. To follow, “per incertam 
lunam sub luce maligna,” the exact ways by which it modified 
the culture of medixval Europe, would be a work of research 
for a separate volume. The general direction, however, and its 
principal stages, are sufficiently clear; and some attempt will 
be made in the next chapter to trace first the continued 
influence of Neo-Platonism in the Middle Ages, and then its 
renewed influence at the Renaissance and in modern times. 
For the earliest period—for the unmistakably “dark ages” of 
the West—the transmission was in great part through Christian 
writers, who, living at the close of the ancient world, had received 
instruction as pupils in the still surviving philosophic schools. 

1 Joannes Philoponus (fl. 530), the Christian commentator on Aristotle, 
had Ammonius for his teacher, and quotes him as “the philosopher.” See 
Zeller, iii. 2, p. 829, n. 4. 


2 This is now supplemented by an account of the Commentaries of Proclus; 
for which see the end of the volume. 


CHAPTER X 
THE INFLUENCE OF NEO-PLATONISM 


Tux influence of Neo-Platonism on the official Christian philo- 
sophy of the succeeding period was mainly in the department 
of psychology. Biblical psychology by itself did not of course 
fix any determinate scientific view. Its literal interpretation 
might seem, if anything, favourable to a kind of materialism 
combined with supernaturalism, like that of Tertullian. Even 
the Pauline conception of “spirit,’’ regarded at once as an in- 
fusion of Deity and as the highest part of the human soul, lent 
itself quite easily to a doctrine like that of the Stoics, which 
identified the divine principle in the world with the corporeal 
element most remote by its lightness and mobility from gross 
matter. For a system, however, that was to claim on behalf 
of its supernatural dogmas a certain justification by human 
_ reason as a preliminary condition to their full reception by 
faith, the idea of purely immaterial soul and mind was evi- 
dently better adapted. This conception, taken over for the 
practical purposes of the Church in the scientific form given 
to it by the Neo-Platonists, has accordingly maintained its 
ground ever since. The occasional attempts in modern times 
by sincerely orthodox Christians to fall back upon an exclusive 
belief in the resurrection of the body, interpreted in a materi- 
alistic sense, as against the heathen doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul, have never gained any appreciable 
following. At the end of the ancient world Platonic idealism, 
so far as it was compatible with the dualism necessitated by 
certain portions of the dogmatic system, was decisively 
adopted. In the East, Greek ecclesiastical writers such as 
Nemesius (fl. 450), who had derived their culture from Neo- 
Platonism, transmitted its refutations of materialism to the 
next age. In the West, St Augustine, who, as is known, was 
profoundly influenced by Platonism, and who had read Plo- 
tinus in a Latin translation, performed the same philosophical 
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service. The great positive result was to familiarise the Euro- 
pean mind with the elements of certain metaphysical con- 
ceptions elaborated by the latest school of independent philo- 
sophy. When the time came for renewed independence, long 
practice with abstractions had made it easier than it had ever 
hitherto been—difficult as it still was—to set out in the pur- 
suit of philosophic truth from a primarily subjective point of 
view. 

It was long, however, before Western Europe could even 
begin to fashion for itself new instruments by provisionally 
working within the prescribed circle of revealed dogma and 
subordinated philosophy. The very beginning of Scholasticism 
is divided by a gulf of more than three centuries from the end 
of Neo-Platonism; and not for about two centuries more did 
this lead to any continuous intellectual movement. In the 
meantime, the elements of culture that remained had been 
transmitted by Neo-Platonists or writers influenced by them. 
An especially important position in this respect is held by 
Boethius, who was born at Rome about 480, was Consul in 
510, and was executed by order of Theodoric in 524. In philo- 
sophy Boethius represents an eclectic Neo-Platonism turned 
to ethical account. His translation of Porphyry’s logical work 
has already been mentioned. He also devoted works of his 
own to the exposition of Aristotle’s logic. It was when he had 
fallen into disgrace with Theodoric that he wrote the De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae; and the remarkable fact has often been 
noticed that, although certainly a nominal Christian, he 
turned in adversity wholly to heathen philosophy, not making 
the slightest allusion anywhere to the Christian revelation. 
The vogue of the De Consolatione in the Middle Ages is equally 
noteworthy. Rulers like Alfred, eagerly desirous of spreading 
all the light that was accessible, seem to have been drawn by 
a secret instinct to the work of a man of kindred race, who, 
though at the extreme bound, had still been in living contact 
with the indigenous culture of the old European world. An- 
other work much read in the same period was the commentary 
of Macrobius (fl. 400) on the Somnium Scipionis extracted 
from Cicero’s De Republica. Macrobius seems not to have 
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been even a nominal Christian. He quotes Neo-Platonist 
writers, and, by the impress he has received from their type 
of thinking, furnishes evidence of the knowledge there was of 
them in the West. 

In the East some influence on theological metaphysics was 
exercised by Synesius, the friend of Hypatia. Having become 
a Christian, Synesius unwillingly allowed himself to be made 
Bishop of Ptolemais (about 410); seeking to reserve the philo- 
sophical liberty to treat portions of popular Christianity as 
mythical, but not quite convinced that this was compatible 
with the episcopal office. A deeper influence of the same kind, 
extending to the West, came from the works of the writer 

known under the name of that “Dionysius the Areopagite”’ 
- who is mentioned among the converts of St Paul at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 34). As no incontestable reference to those works 
is found till the sixth century, and as they are characterised by 
ideas distinctive of the school of Proclus, it is now held that 
they proceeded from some Christian Platonist trained in the 
Athenian school. It is possible indeed that the real Dionysius 
had been a hearer of Proclus himself. We learn from Marinus? 
that not all who attended his lectures were his philosophical 
disciples. The influence of the series of works, in so far as 
they were accepted officially, was to fix the “‘angelology”’ of 
the Church in a learned form. They also gave a powerful 
impulse to Christian mysticism, and, through Scotus Erigena, 
set going the pantheistic speculations which, as soon as 
thought once more awoke, began to trouble the faith. 

When, about the middle of the ninth century, there emerges 
the isolated figure of John Scotus Erigena, we may say, far as 
we still are from anything that can be called sunrise, that 

now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn. 
He has been regarded both as a belated Neo-Platonist and 
as the first of the Scholastics. In reality he cannot be classed 
as a Neo-Platonist, for his whole effort was directed towards 


1 Vita Procli, 38. 
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rationalising that system of dogmatic belief which the Neo- 
Platonists had opposed from the profoundest intellectual and 
ethical antipathy. On the other hand, he was deeply influenced 
by the forms of Neo-Platonic thought transmitted through 
Dionysius, whose works he translated into Latin; and his own 
speculations soon excited the suspicion of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. His greatest work, the De Divisione Naturae, was 
in 1225 condemned by Pope Honorius III to be burned. 
Scotus had, however, begun the characteristic movement of 
Christian Scholasticism. And Dionysius, who could not well 
be anathematised consistently with the accredited view about 
the authorship of his writings—who indeed was canonised, 
and came to be identified with St Denys of France—had been 
made current in Latin just at the moment when the know- 
ledge of Greek had all but vanished from the West. 
The first period of Scholasticism presents a great gap be- 
tween Scotus and the next considerable thinkers, who do not 
appear before the latter part of the eleventh century. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, the second period begins 
through the influx of new Aristotelian writings and of the 
commentaries upon them by the Arabians. The Arabians 
themselves, on settling down after their conquest of Western 
Asia, had found Aristotle already translated into Syriac. 
Translations were made from Syriac into Arabic. These 
translations and the Arabian commentaries on them were 
now translated into Latin, sometimes through Hebrew; the 
Jews being at this time again the great intermediaries be- 
tween Asia and Europe. Not long after, translations were 
made directly from the Greek texts preserved at Constanti- 
nople. Thus Western Europe acquired the complete body of 
Aristotle’s logical writings, of which it had hitherto only 
possessed a part; and, for the first time since its faint re- 
awakening to intellectual life, it was put in possession of the 
works dealing with the content as well as the form of philo- 
sophy. After prohibiting more than once the reading of the 
newly recovered writings, and in particular of the Physics and 
Metaphysics, the ecclesiastical chiefs at length authorised 
them; having come to see in the theism of Aristotle, which 
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they were now able to discriminate from the pantheism of 
pseudo-Aristotelian writings, a preparation for the faith. It is 
from this period that the predominating scientific authority of 
Aristotle in the Christian schools must be dated. Taken over 
as a tradition from the Arabians, it had been by them received 
from the latest commentators of the Athenian school of Neo- 
Platonism. 

The Arabian philosophy, highly interesting in itself, is still 
more interesting to us for its effect on the intellectual life of 
Kurope. Aristotelian in basis, it was Neo-Platonic in super- 
structure. Its distinctive doctrine of an impersonal immor- 
tality of the general human intellect is, however, as contrasted 
both with Aristotelianism and with Neo-Platonism, essentially 
original, This originality it does not owe to Mohammedanism. 
Its affinity is rather with Persian and Indian mysticism. Not 
that Mohammedanism wanted a speculative life of its own; 
but that which is known to history as “ Arabian philosophy ”’ 
did not belong to that lifet. The proper intellectual life of 
Islam was in “‘theology.’’ From the sharp antagonism which 
sprang up between the Arabian philosophers and “theo- 
logians’’ seems to date the antithesis which became current 
especially in the Europe of the Renaissance. For the Greek 
philosophers, “theology” had meant first a poetic exposition 
of myths, but with the implication that they contained, either 
directly or when allegorised, some theory of the origin of 
things. Sometimes—as occasionally in Aristotle and oftener 
in the Neo-Platonists—it meant the highest, or metaphysical, 
part of philosophy. It was the doctrine of God as first prin- 
ciple of things, and was accordingly the expression of pure 
speculative reason. With Islam, as with Christianity, it might 
mean this; but it meant also a traditional creed imposed by 
the authority of Church and State. The creed contained many 
articles which philosophy might or might not arrive at by the 
free exercise of reason. To the Mohammedan “theologian,” 
however, these were not points which it was permissible to 
question, except hypothetically, but principles to argue from. 
Hence the “philosophers,” having made acquaintance with 


1 See Renan, Averroés et 1’ Averroisme, ch. ii. 
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the intellectual liberty of Greece, which they were seeking to 
naturalise in Arabian science, were led to adopt the custom of 
describing distinctively as a “ theologian”’ one who speculated 
under external authority and with a practical purpose. Of 
course the philosophers claimed to deal equally—or, rather, 
at a higher level—with divine objects of speculation; but, 
according to their own view, they were not bound by the 
definitions of the theologian. At the same time, they were 
to defer to theology in popular modes of speech, allowing a 
“‘theological”’ truth, or truth reduced to what the multitude 
could profit by, in distinction from “philosophical” or pure 
truth. The Jews and the Christians too, they allowed, were 
in possession of theological truth; each religion being good 
and sufficient in practice for the peoples with whom it was 
traditional. The reason of this procedure—which has no pre- 
cise analogue either in ancient or in modern times—was that 
the Arabian Hellenising movement was pantheistic, while the 
three religions known to the philosophers all held to the 
personality of God. Hence the Arabian philosophy could not, 
like later Deism, find what it regarded as philosophic truth by 
denuding all three religions of their discrepant elements. Since 
they were expressed in rigorously defined creeds, it could not 
allegorise them as the ancient philosophers had allegorised 
polytheism. Nor was the method open to it of ostensibly 
founding a new sect. The dominant religions were theocratic, 
claiming the right, which was also the duty, of persecution. 
The consequence was, formulation of the strange doctrine 
known as that of the “double truth.” 

Under the dominion of Islam, the “philosophers,”’ in spite 
of their distinction between the two kinds of truth, were 
treated by the “theologians” as a hostile sect and reduced to 
silence. Their distinction, however, penetrated to Christian 
Kurope, where, though condemned by Church Councils, it 
long held its ground as a defence against accusations of heresy. 
The orthodox distinction between two spheres of truth, to be 
investigated by different methods but ultimately not in con- 
tradiction, may easily be put in its place. Hence a certain 
elusiveness which no doubt helped to give it vogue in a society 
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not inwardly quite submissive to the authority of the Church 
even at the time when the theocracy had apparently crushed 
all secular and intellectual opposition. The profundity of the 
revolt is evident alike in the philosophical and in the religious 
movements that marked the close of the twelfth and the 
opening of the thirteenth century. The ideas that animated 
both movements were of singular audacity. In philosophy, 
the intellectual abstractions of Neo-Platonism, and in particu- 
lar the abstraction of “‘matter,’’ were made the ground for a 
revived naturalistic pantheism. Ideas of “ absorption,”’ or im- 
personal immortality, genuinely Eastern in spirit, may have 
appealed as speculations to the contemplative ascetics of 
Orientalised Europe. These were not the only ideas that 
came to the surface. In common with its dogmas, the Catholic 
hierarchy was threatened; and, to suppress the uprising, the 
City of Dis on earth was completed by the Dominican 
Inguisition. Yet philosophy, so far as it could be made sub- 
servient to orthodoxy, was to be a most important element in 
the training of the Dominicans themselves. From their Order 
proceeded Thomas Aquinas, the most systematic thinker of 
the Middle Ages, at whose hands scholastic Aristotelianism 
received its consummate perfection. Against older heresies, 
against “‘Averroism,’’ against the pantheism of heterodox 
schoolmen, the Angelic Doctor furnished arguments accept- 
able to orthodoxy, marshalled in syllogistic array. For a short 
time, his system could intellectually satisfy minds of the 
highest power, skilled in all the learning of their age, if only 
they were in feeling at one with the dominant faith. 

Over and above its indirect influence through the psy- 
chology of the Fathers, Neo-Platonic thought found direct 
admission into the orthodox no less than into the heterodox 
speculation of the Scholastic period. Aquinas quotes largely 
from Dionysius; and Dante was, as is well known, a student 
both of Aquinas and of Dionysius himself, whose classification 
of the “‘ Heavenly Hierarchy” he regarded as a direct revela- 
tion communicated by St Paul to his Athenian proselyte. 
Thus, if we find Neo-Platonic ideas in Dante, there is no diffi- 
culty about their source. The line of derivation goes straight 
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back to the teaching of Proclus. We are not reduced to the 
supposition of an indirect influence from Plotinus through 
St Augustine. Incidental Neo-Platonic expressions in Dante 
have not escaped notice!. More interesting, however, than 
any detailed coincidence is the fundamental identity of the 
poet’s conception of the beatific vision with the vision of the 
intelligible world as figured by Plotinus. Almost equally 
prominent is the use he makes of the speculative conception 
of emanation. That the higher cause remains in itself while 
producing that which is next to it in order of being, is affirmed 
by Dante in terms that might have come directly from Plo- 
tinus or Proclus?. And it is essentially by the idea of emana- 
tion that he explains and justifies the varying degrees of 
perfection in created things. 

The Neo-Platonism of the Divina Coinmedia, as might be 
expected, is found almost exclusively in the Paradiso; though 
one well-known passage in the Purgatorio, describing the mode 
in which the disembodied soul shapes for itself a new material 
envelope, bears obvious marks of the same influence. Here, 
however, there is an important difference. Dante renders 
everything in terms of extension, and never, like the Neo- 
Platonists, arrives at the direct assertion, without symbol, of 
pure immaterialism. This may be seen in the passage. just 
referred to, as compared with a passage from Porphyry’s 
exposition of Plotinus closely resembling it in thought. While 
Dante represents the soul as having an actual path from one 
point of space to another, Porphyry distinctly says that the 
soul’s essence has no locality, but only takes upon itself re- 
lations depending on conformity between its dispositions and 


1 Some of them are referred to by Bouillet in the notes to his French 
translation of the Enneads (1857-61). 

Here, for want of a more appropriate place, it may be mentioned that there 
is no complete translation of the Enneads into English. The marvellous 
industry of Thomas Taylor, “the Platonist,” in translating Neo-Platonic 
writings, did not carry him through the whole of Plotinus. The portions 
translated by him have been reprinted for the Theosophical Society in Bohn’s 
Series. 

2 The general thought finds expression at the end of Par. xxix. 

P eterno Valor... 
Uno manendo in sé come davanti 
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those of a particular body; the body, whether of grosser or of 
finer matter, undergoing local movement in accordance with 
its own nature and not with the nature of soul!. Again, the 
point of exact coincidence between Dante and Plotinus in 
what they say of the communications between souls that are 
in the world of being, is that, for both alike, every soul 
‘there’? knows the thought of every other without need of 
speech. Plotinus, however, says explicitly that the indi- 
vidualised intelligences within universal mind are together 
yet discriminated without any reference to space. What 
Dante says is that while the souls are not really in the plane- 
tary spheres, but only appear in them momentarily, they are 
really above in the empyrean. Even in his representation of 
the Deity, the Christian poet still retains his spatial symbolism. 
God is seen as the minutest and intensest point of light, round 
which the angels—who are the movers of the spheres—revolve 
in their ninefold order. At the same time, the divine mind is 
said to be the place of the primum mobile, thus enclosing the 
whole universe?. Viewed in relation to the universe as dis- 
tinguished from its cause, the angelic movers are in inverted 
order, the outermost and not the innermost being now the 
highest. Thus, by symbol, it is finally suggested that im- 
material essence is beyond the distinction of the great and 
the small in magnitude; but even at the end the symbolism 
has not disappeared. 

Like the completed theocratic organisation of society, the 
Scholastic system which furnished its intellectual justification 
was hardly finished before it began to break up from within. 
St Thomas Aquinas was followed by John Duns Scotus, who, 
while equally orthodox in belief, limited more the demonstra- 

1 Cf. Purg. xxv. 85-102 and Sententiae, 32. Porphyry is explaining the way 
in which the soul may be said to descend to Hades. émel dé dijxer 7d Bapv 
mvevua Kal évuypov dxpi Toy Uroyelwv TéTwy, oTwW Kai atirn Néyerat xwpeiv bd 
yiv* ovx br. H adTH ovoia weraBalver Témous, Kal év Toros ylverac’ GAN’ STL TOY 
TepuKoToW TwWUdTWY TOToUS wEeTaBaivery, Kal eihynxXévat TOToUs, TXETELS dvadéxETAt, 
dexouéven adTiy kara Tas émirnderdrynTas TS TowwvTwy cwudTuv ex THs KaT avTHy 


mous duabécews. 
2 E questo cielo non ha altro dove 
Che la mente divina. 


Par. xxvii. 109-110. 
Ww. 13 
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tive power of reason in relation to ecclesiastical dogma. Soon 
after came William of Ockham, whose orthodoxy is to some 
extent ambiguous. The criticisms of the Subtle and of the 
Invincible Doctor had for their effect to show the illusoriness 
of the systematic harmony which their great predecessor 
seemed to have given once for all to the structure composed 
of dominant Catholic theology and subordinated Aristotelian 
philosophy. Duns Scotus was indirectly influenced by Neo- 
Platonism, which came to him from the Jewish thinker Ibn 
Gebirol, known to the schoolmen as Avicebron. This was the 
source of his theory of a “first matter” which is a component 
of intellectual as of corporeal substances. His view that the 
‘principle of individuation”’ is not matter but form, coincides 
with that of Plotinus. Ockham was a thinker of a different 
cast, representing, as against the Platonic Realism of Duns 
Scotus, the most developed form of mediaeval Nominalism. 
In their different ways, both developments contributed to 
upset the balance of the Scholastic eirenicon between science 
and faith. The rapidity with which the disintegration was 
now going on may be judged from the fact that Ockham died 
about 1849, that is, before the end of the half-century which 
had seen the composition of the Diwina Commedia. 

The end of Scholasticism as a system appealing to the living 
world is usually placed about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. From that time, it became first an obstruction in the 
way of newer thought, and then a sectarian survival. The 
six centuries of its effective life are those during which Greek 
thought was wholly unknown in its sources to the West. 
John Scotus Erigena was one of the very last who had some 
knowledge of Greek before the study of it revived in the Italy 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio. For the new positive beginning 
of European culture, the classical revival, together with the 
impulse towards physical research,—represented among the 
schoolmen by Roger Bacon,—was the essential thing. 

In the familiar story of the rise of Humanism, the point 
that interests us here is that the first ancient system to be 
appropriated in its content, and not simply studied as a 


branch of erudition, was Platonism. And it was with the eyes . 
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of the Neo-Platonists that the Florentine Academy read Plato 
himself. Marsilio Ficino, having translated Plato, turned next 
to Plotinus. His Latin translation of the Enneads appeared in 
14921, Platonism was now set by its new adherents against 
Aristotelianism, whether in the Scholastic form or as restored 
by some who had begun to study it with the aid of the Greek 
instead of the Arabian commentaries. The name of Aristotle 
became for a time to nearly all the innovators the synonym of 
intellectual oppression. 

The Platonists of the early Renaissance were sincere Chris- 
tians in their own manner. This was not the manner of the 
Middle Age. The definitely articulated system of ecclesiastical 
dogma had no real part in their intellectual life. They were 
Christians in a general way; in the details of their thinking 
they were Neo-Platonists. In relation to astrology and magic, 
indeed, they were Neo-Platonists of a less critical type than 
the ancient chiefs. of the school. Belief in both magic and 
astrology, it is hardly necessary to say, had run down through 
the whole course of the intervening centuries; so that there 
was little as yet in the atmosphere of the modern time that 
could lead to a renewal of the sceptical and critical sifting 
begun by thinkers like Plotinus and Porphyry. The influence 
of Christianity shows itself in the special stress laid on the 
religious aspect of Neo-Platonism. An example of this is to 
be met with at the end of Marsilio Ficino’s translation of 
Plotinus. In the arguments prefixed to the closing chapters, 
Ficino tries to make Plotinus say definitely that the union of 
' the soul with God, once attained, is perpetual. He has himself 
a feeling that the attempt is not quite successful; and he 
rather contends that Plotinus was logically bound to make 
the affirmation than that it is there in his very words. As a 
matter of fact, Plotinus has nowhere definitely made it; and 
it seems inconsistent alike with his own position that differ- 
ences of individuality proceed with necessity from eternal dis- 
tinctions in the divine intellect, and with his hypothetical use 
of the Stoic doctrine that events recur in exactly repeated 


1 The Greek was printed for the first time in 1580, when it SP EEST along 
with the translation. 
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cycles. When he says that in the intelligible world, though 
not in earthly life, the vision is continuous, this does not by 
itself mean that the soul, when it has ascended, remains above 
without recurrent descents. It is true, nevertheless, that Plo- 
tinus and Porphyry did not so explicitly as their successors 
affirm that all particular souls are subject to perpetual 
vicissitude}. 

This point is of special interest because Ficino’s interpre- 
tation may have helped to mislead Bruno, who, in a passage 
in the dedication of his Eroict Furori to Sir Philip Sidney, 
classes Plotinus, so far as this doctrine is concerned, with the 
“‘theologians.”’ All the great philosophers except Plotinus, he 
says, have taught that the mutations in the destiny of souls 
are without term. On the other hand, all the great theologians 
except Origen have taught that the soul either attains final 
rest or is finally excluded from beatitude. The latter doctrine 
has a practical reference, and may be impressed on the many 
lest they should take things too lightly. The former is the 
expression of pure truth, and is to be taught to those who are 
capable of ruling themselves. Great as is for Plotinus the 
importance of the religious redemption to which his philo- 
sophy leads, the theoretic aspect of his system is here mis- 
apprehended. Nothing, however, could bring out more clearly 
than this pointed contrast, Bruno’s own view. Coming near 
the end of Renaissance Platonism, as Ficino comes near its 
beginning, he marks the declared break with tradition and 
the effort after a completely independent philosophy. 

Other elements as well as Neo-Platonism contributed to 
Bruno’s doctrine; yet he too proceeds in his metaphysics from 
the Neo-Platonic school. In expression, he always falls back 
upon its terms. The system, indeed, undergoes profound 
modifications. Matter and Form, Nature and God, become 
antithetic names of a single reality, rather than extreme 
terms in a causal series descending from the highest to the 


+ Thus St Augustine could commend Porphyry for what he took to be the 
assertion that the soul, having once wholly ascended to the realm of being, 
can never redescend to birth. That any soul can remain perpetually lapsed is 
unquestionably contrary to the opinion both of Plotinus and of Porphyry. 
One of Porphyry’s objections to Christianity was that it taught that doctrine. 
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lowest1. Side by side with the identity, however, the difference 
is retained, in order to express the “circle” in phenomenal 
things. In Bruno’s cosmological view, modifications were of 
course introduced by his acceptance and extension of the 
Copernican astronomy. Yet he seeks to deduce this also from 
propositions of the Neo-Platonic metaphysics. The Neo-Pla- 
tonists held, as he did, that the Cause is infinite in potency, 
and necessarily produces all that it can produce. The reason 
why they did not infer that the extended universe is quanti- 
tatively infinite was that, like some moderns, they thought: 
actual quantitative infinity an impossible conception. 

One of Bruno’s most interesting points of contact with 
Plotinus is in his theory of the beautiful. For this he may 
have got the hint from the difference that had struck Plotinus 
between the emotion that accompanies pursuit of knowledge 
and beauty on the one hand, and mystical unification with the 
good on the other. By this unification, however, Plotinus does 
not mean moral virtue; so that when Bruno contrasts intellec- 
tual aspiration with a kind of stoical indifference to fortune, 
and treats it as a “‘defect”’ in comparison, because there is in 
the constantly baffled pursuit of absolute truth or beauty an 
element of pain, he is not closely following Plotinus. Yet in 
their account of the aspiration itself, the two thinkers agree. 
The fluctuation and pain in the aesthetic or intellectual life 
are insisted on by both. In Bruno indeed the thought is 
immensely expanded from the hint of Plotinus; the Eroict 
Furori being a whole series of imaginative symbols interpreted 
as expressive of the same ardour “to the unknown God of 
unachieved desire.’’ There is here manifest a difference of 
temperament. Bruno had more of the restlessness which 
Plotinus finds in the soul of the artist and the theorist. 
Plotinus, along with his philosophical enthusiasm, had more 
of the detachment and repose of the religious mystic. 

The most striking difference between the Platonism of the 
Neo-Platonists and that of the Renaissance, is the stronger 


1 Identification of all in the unity of Substance is regarded by Vacherot as 
characterising Bruno’s thought, in contrast with the Neo-Platonic “emana- 
tion.” See Histoire Critique de l’Ecole d’ Alexandrie, t. iii. p. 196. 
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accentuation by the latter of naturalistic pantheism. This, 
though not absent in Neo-Platonism itself, is subordinate. 
Plotinus, as we saw, regards the heavenly bodies as divine, 
and can on oceasion speak like Bruno of the earth as one of the 
stars. This side of his doctrine, however, is less prominent 
than his conception of intellectual and superessential divinity. 
With Bruno the reverse is the case. And Campanella too seizes 
on the naturalistic side of the doctrine to confound the de- 
spisers of the visible world. Among his philosophical poems 
there is one in particular which conveys precisely the feeling 
of the book of Plotinus against the Gnosties. 
Deem you that only you have thought and sense, 
While heaven and all its wonders, sun and earth, 
Scorned in your dullness, lack intelligence? 


Fool! what produced you? These things gave you birth: 
So have they mind and God}. 


This tone of feeling, characteristic of the Renaissance, passed 
away during the prevalence of the new “mechanical philo- 
sophy,’’ to reappear later when the biological sciences were 
making towards theories of vital evolution. It is thus no 
accident that it should then have been rendered by Goethe, 
who combined with his poetic genius. original insight in 
biology. 

While the Platonising movement was going on, other ancient 
doctrines had been independently revived. For the growth of 
the physical sciences, now cultivated afresh after long neglect, 
the revival of Atomism was especially important. The one 
scientific doctrine of antiquity which Neo-Platonism had been. 
unable to turn to account was seen by modern physicists to be 
exactly that of which they were in need. Thus whether, like 
Descartes and Hobbes, they held that the universe is a plenum, 
or, with Democritus himself, affirmed the real existence of 


1 Sonnet x1x. in Symonds’s translation. The original of the passage may 
be given for comparison. 
Pensiti aver tu solo provvidenza, 
E ’1 ciel la terra e Il’ altre cose belle, 
Le quali sprezzi tu, starsene senza? 
Sciocco, d’ onde se’ nato tu? da quelle, 
Dunque ci € senno e Dio. 
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vacuum, all the physical thinkers of the seventeenth century 
thought of body, for the purposes of science, as corpuscular. 
Corpuscular physics was the common foundation of the 
““mechanical philosophy.”? Now it is worthy of note that the 
first distinctively Platonic revival, beyond the period we call 
the Renaissance, decisively adopted the corpuscular physics 
as not incompatible with “the true intellectual system of the 
universe.”” The Cambridge Platonists, as represented especi- 
ally by Cudworth, did not, in their opposition to the naturalism 
of Hobbes, show any reactionary spirit in pure science; but 
were so much awake to the growing ideas of the time that, 
even before the great impression made by Newton’s work, 
they were able to remedy for themselves the omission that had 
limited the scientific resources of their ancient predecessors. 
And More, in appending his philosophical poem on The In- 
jinity of Worlds to that on The Immortality of the Soul, does 
not shrink from appealing to the authority of Democritus, 
Epicurus and Lucretius in favour of those infinite worlds in 
space which the Neo-Platonists had rejected. Neither on this 
question nor on the kindred one as to the manifestation of 
Deity in a phenomenal universe without past or future limit 
in time, does he commit himself to a final conclusion; but 
evidently, after at first rejecting both infinities as involving 
impossibilities of conception, he inclined to the affirmation 
of both. . 

The new metaphysical position that philosophy had in the 
meantime gained, was the subjective point of view fixed by 
Descartes as the principle of his “‘method for conducting the 
reason and seeking truth in the sciences.’ This, as has been 
indicated, was remotely Neo-Platonic in origin; for the Neo- 
Platonists had been the first to formulate accurately those 
conceptions of immaterial subject and of introspective con- 
sciousness which had acquired currency for the later world 
through the abstract language of the schools. Thus Descartes, 
with Scholasticism and Humanism behind him, could go in a 
summary way through the whole process, without immersing 
himself in one or the other as a form of erudition; and could 
then start, so far as the problem of knowledge is concerned, 
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where the ancients had left off. Knowledge of that which is 
within, they had found, is in the end the most certain. The 
originality of Descartes consisted in taking it as the most 
certain in the beginning. Having fixed the point of view, he 
could then proceed, from a few simple positions ostensibly 
put forward without appeal to authority, to construct a new 
framework for the sciences of the inner and of the outer world. 

Here was the beginning of idealism in its modern form. 
The other great innovation of the modern world in general 
principle, was the notion that there is a mode of systematic- 
ally appealing to experience as the test of scientific truth; 
that rational deduction, such as was still the main thing for 
Descartes, must be supplemented by, if not ultimately sub- 
ordinated to, the test of inductive verification. This, though 
not.exclusively an English idea, has been mainly promoted by 
English thinkers, in its application first to the physical, and 
then, still more specially, to the mental sciences. In antiquity, 
experience had indeed been recognised as the beginning of 
knowledge in the genetic order. Its priority in this sense could 
be allowed by a school as rationalist as Neo-Platonism. It had 
not, however, even by the experiential schools, been rigorously 
defined as a test applicable to all true science. On this side 
Bacon and Locke, as on the other side Descartes, were the 
great philosophical initiators of the new time. 

The essential innovations of modern thought, as we see, 
were innovations in method. They did not of themselves 
suggest any new answer to questions about ultimate reality or 
the destiny of the universe. It is not that such answers have 
been lacking; but they have always remained, in one way or 
another, new formulations of old ones. The hope cherished by 
Bacon and Descartes that the moderns might at length cut 
themselves loose from the past and, by an infallible method, 
discover all attainable truth, has long been seen to be vain. 
Not only individual genius, but historical study of past ideas 
and systems, have become of more and not of less importance. 
The most original and typical ontologies of modern times are 
those of Spinoza and Leibniz; and, much as they owe to the 
newer developments of science and theory of knowledge, both 
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are expressed by means of metaphysical conceptions that 
had taken shape during the last period of ancient thought. 
Pantheism and Monadism are not merely implicit in the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine; they receive clear formulation as different 
aspects of it. If, as some modern critics think, the two con- 
ceptions are not ultimately irreconcilable, the best hints for a 
solution may probably still be found in Plotinus. No one has 
ever been more conscious than he of the difficulty presented by 
the problem of comprehending as portions of one philosophical 
truth the reality of universal and that of individual intellect. 

Perhaps the strongest testimony to the intrinsic value of the 
later Greek thought is Berkeley’s Siris. For if that thought 
had really become obsolete, Berkeley was in every way pre- 
pared to perceive it. He had pushed the Cartesian reform as 
far as it would go, by reducing what Descartes still thought of 
as real extended substance to a system of phenomena for 
consciousness. He had at the same time all the English 
regard for the test of experience, fortified by knowledge of 
what had been done in his own age in investigating nature. 
Thus, he had taken most decisively the two steps by which 
modern philosophy has made a definite advance. Besides, as a 
theologian, he might easily have assumed that anything there 
was of value in the work of thinkers who, living long after 
the opening of the Christian era, had been the most uncom- 
promising antagonists of the Christian Church, must have 
been long superseded. His own early Nominalism, which, as 
may be seen in Siris itself, he had never abandoned, might also 
have been expected to prejudice him against Platonic Realism. 
Yet it is precisely in the Neo-Platonists that Berkeley, near 
the end of his philosophical career, found hints towards a ten- 
tative solution of ontological questions which he had at first 
thought to settle once for all by a resolutely logical carrying 
out of the principles of Descartes and Locke. It is true that 
in actual result Sivis makes no advance on the original Neo- 
Platonic speculations, which are not really fused with Berke- 
ley’s own early doctrine, but are at most kept clear of contra- 
diction with it. For all that, Siris furnishes the most decisive 
evidence of enduring vitality in a school of thought which, 
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to Berkeley’s age if to any since the classical revival, must 
have seemed entirely of the past. 

Berkeley’s work here seems in a manner comparable with 
that of the Platonising English poets from Spenser to Shelley. 
The influence of Platonism on literature is, however, too wide 
a subject to be treated episodically. The one remark may be 
made, that not till modern times did it really begin to influence 
poetic art. In antiquity it had its theories of art,—varying 
greatly, as we have seen, from Plato to Plotinus,—but artistic 
production was never inspired by it. If poetic thought, as 
some think, is an anticipation of the future, this influence on 
poetry may be taken as further evidence that the ideas of the 
philosophy itself are still unexhausted. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the great 
controversies of metaphysics did not centre in Platonism. 
There is truth in the view that would make this first period 
of distinctively modern philosophy a kind of continuation of 
later Scholasticism, more than of the Renaissance which im- 
mediately preceded it. Its ostensible questions were about 
method. The usual division of its schools or phases by his- 
torians is into “ Dogmatism”’ (by which is meant the rational- 
istic theory of certitude) and its opposite “Empiricism,” 
followed by “‘Scepticism”’ and then by “Criticism.” As these 
names show, it is concerned less with inquiry into the nature 
of reality than with the question how reality is to be known, or 
whether indeed knowledge of it is possible. And, with all its 
differences, the modern “ Enlightenment”’ has this resemblance 
to Scholasticism, that a particular system of doctrine is always 
in the background, to which the controversy is tacitly referred. 
This system is in effect the special type of theism which the 
more rationalistic schoolmen undertook to prove as a pre- 
liminary to faith in the Catholic creed. Even in its non- 
Christian form, as with the “‘ Deists,”’ it is still of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. The assumption about the relation of 
God to the world is that the world was created by an act of 
will. Ordinary Rationalism is ““dogmatic” by its assertion 
that “natural religion” of this type can be demonstrated. 
‘Empiricism’ usually holds that the same general positions 
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can be established sufficiently on at least “‘ probable” grounds. 
The Scepticism of Hume proceeds to show the failure of 
Empiricism—with which he sides philosophically as against 
Rationalism—to establish anything of the kind. Hume’s 
philosophical questioning, while this was the practical refer- 
ence which aroused so much lively feeling in his own age, had 
of course a wider reach. -Yet when Kant, stirred by the im- 
pulse received from Hume, took up again from a “Critical” 
point of view the whole problem as to the possibility of know- 
ledge, he too thought with a reference to the same practical 
centre of the controversy. Having destroyed the Wolffian 
*“Dogmatism,”’ he still aimed at reconstructing from its 
theoretical ruin a generalised theology of essentially the same 
type. For Kant, as for the line of thinkers closed by him, 
there was only one ontology formally in question; and that 
was Christian theism, with or without the Christian revelation. 

The German movement at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, if it did nothing else, considerably changed this aspect 
of things. In its aims, whatever may now be thought of its 
results, it was a return to ontology without presuppositions. 
The limited dogmatic system which was the centre of interest 
for the preceding period has for the newer speculation passed 
out of sight. Spinoza perhaps on the positive side exercises 
a predominant influence; but there are returns also to the 
thinkers of the Renaissance, to Neo-Platonism, and to the 
ancient systems of the East, now beginning to be known in 
Europe from translations of their actual documents. A kind 
of Neo-Christianity too appears, which again treats Christian 
dogma in the spirit of the Gnostics or of Scotus Erigena. And 
all this is complicated by the necessity imposed on every 
thinker of taking up a definite attitude to the Kantian 
_ criticism of knowledge. Among the systems of the time, that 
of Hegel in particular has frequently been compared to Neo- 
Platonism; but here the resemblance is by no means close. 
The character of Hegel’s system seems to have been deter- 
mined mainly by its relation to preceding German philosophy 
and to Spinoza. Both on Spinoza himself and on Leibniz, the 
influence of Neo-Piatonism, direct or indirect, was much more 
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definite, and points of comparison might be sought with more 
profit. In Hegel, as in the other philosophers of the period, 
the resemblance is partly of a quite general kind. They are 
again ontologists, interested in more possibilities than in the 
assertion or denial of the rudiments of a single creed. But, 
knowing the historical position of the Neo-Platonists, they 
find in them many thoughts that agree with their personal 
tendencies. 

Up to this point the outline given of the course of later 
philosophy may, it seems to me, on the whole be regarded as 
abbreviated history. The next stage may perhaps be summed 
up as another return from ontology to questions about the 
possibility of knowledge, and to logical and methodological 
inquiries. To pursue further the attempt to characterise the 
successive stages of Kuropean thought would be to enter the 
region where no brief summary can fairly pretend to be a 
deposit of ascertained results. The best plan, from the point 
now reached, will be to try to state the law of philosophic 
development which the history of Neo-Platonism suggests; 
and then to make some attempt to learn what positive value 
the doctrine may still have for the modern world. This will 
be the subject of the concluding chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCLUSION 


Once the Neo-Platonic period, instead of being left in 
shadow, is brought into clear historical light, the development 
of Greek philosophy from Thales to Proclus is seen to consist 
of two alternations from naturalism to idealism. The ‘‘ physi- 
eal”? thinkers are followed by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
Then, by a similar antithesis, the more developed naturalism 
of the Stoics and Epicureans is followed by the more developed 
idealism of the Neo-Platonists. The psychology of the Greeks 
has been brought by Prof. Siebeck under the order assigned by 
this law. Mr Benn has suggested the law as that of Greek 
philosophy in general, but without carrying it through in its 
application to the details?. When to the empirical formula the 
test of psychological deduction is applied, this seems to show 
that it must have a more general character—that it must be a 
law, not only of Greek thought, but of the thought of man- 
kind. For evidently, as the objective and subjective points of 
view become distinguished, the mind must tend to view things 
first objectively, and then afterwards to make a reflective 
return on its own processes in knowing. Thus we ought to 
find universally that a phase of speculative naturalism—the 
expression of the objective point of view—is followed, when 
reflection begins to analyse things into appearances for mind, 
by a phase of idealism. Unfortunately, no exact verification of 
so extended a deducticn can be made out. All that can be said 
is that the facts do not contradict it. 

The law, in the most general terms, may be stated thus: 
Whenever there is a spontaneous development of philosophic 
thought beyond the stage of dependence on tradition, a 


1 Both historians call the later phase Spiritualism, but on etymological 
grounds Idealism is the preferable term. “Spirit” (rvedua), as Prof. Siebeck 
has shown in his detailed history, was not used by the Greek philosophers 
themselves as the name of an immaterial principle. 
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naturalistic phase comes first and an idealistic phase second. 
In no intrinsic development, whether of individuals or of 
peoples, is there a reversal of the order. One or other of the 
phases, however, may be practically suppressed. An indi- 
vidual mind, or the mind of a people, may stop at naturalism, 
or after the most evanescent phase of it may go straight on to 
pure idealism. Where both phases definitely appear, as in the 
case of Greece, we must expect returns of the first, making a 
repeated rhythm. Further, we must take account of foreign 
influences, which may modify the intrinsic development. 
Also, when both stages have been passed through, and are 
represented by their own teachers, revivals of either may 
appear at any moment. Thus in modern Europe we can 
hardly expect to trace through the whole development any 
law whatever. When thinkers began to break through the 
new tradition which had substituted itself for ancient myth- 
ology and philosophy alike, and had ruled through the Middle 
Ages, there was from the first a possibility, according to the 
temper of the individual mind, of reviving any phase of doc- 
trine, naturalistic or idealistic, without respect to its order in 
the past. We may occasionally get a typical case of the law, 
as in the idealistic reaction of the Cambridge Platonists on the 
naturalism of Hobbes; but we cannot expect anything like 
this uniformly. 

Two great ethnical anomalies are the precisely opposite 
cases of India (that is, of the Hindus) and of China. Nowhere 
in Asia of course has there been that self-conscious break with 
traditional authority which we find in ancient Greece and in 
modern Europe; in both of which cases, however, it must be 
remembered that the authoritative tradition has never ceased 
to exist, but has continued always, even in the most sceptical 
or rational periods, to possess more of direct popular power 
than philosophy. The philosophies of India and of China are 
not formally distinct from their religions, and have not found 
it necessary to repudiate any religious belief simply as such. 
Still, each has a very distinct character of its own. The official 
philosophy of China is as purely naturalistic as that of India is 
idealistic. And in both cases the learned doctrine succeeds in 
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giving a general direction to the mind of the people without 
appealing to force. With the Hindus, naturalism seems to have 
been an almost entirely suppressed phase of development. The 
traces of it found in some of the philosophic systems may be 
remains of an abortive attempt at a naturalistic view of things 
in India itself, or may be the result of a foreign influence such 
as that of Greek Atomism. On the other hand, the Taoism and 
the Buddhism of China are admittedly much reduced from the 
elevation they had at first, and have become new elements in 
popular superstition instead of idealistic philosophies. Bud- 
dhism of course is Indian; and Taoism, in its original form 
perhaps the sole attempt at metaphysics by a native Chinese 
teacher, seems to have been an indeterminate pantheism, not 
strictly to be classed either as naturalistic or as idealistic. 
Both are officially in the shade as compared with Confucian- 
ism; and this, while agnostic with regard to metaphysics, is as 
a philosophy fundamentally naturalistic; adding to ancestral 
traditions about right conduct simply a very general idea of 
cosmic order as the theoretic basis for its ethical code. 

India and China being thus taken to represent one-sided 
evolutions of the human mind, we shall see in ancient Greece 
the normal sequence under a comparatively simplified form. 
In modern Europe we shall see a complex balance of the two 
tendencies. Turning from the question of historical law to 
that of philosophical truth, we may conjecture that the re- 
flective process must somehow mark an advance in insight; 
but that, if nothing is to be lost, it ought to resume in itself 
what has gone before. And, as a matter of fact, European 
idealists, both ancient and modern, have not been content 
unless they could incorporate objective science with their 
metaphysics. . 7 

Thus we arrive at a kind of “law of three states ’’— tradition 
or mythology, naturalism, idealism. In its last two terms, this 
law seems to be an inversion of the sequence Comte sought to 
establish from the “‘metaphysical”’ to the “positive”’ stage; 
naturalism being the philosophy underlying “positivism,” 
while idealism is another name for “‘ metaphysics.’’ How then 
are we to explain Comte’s own mental development? For he 
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undoubtedly held that he himself had passed from tradition 
through ‘“‘metaphysics” to “positivity.” Ezceptio probat 
regulam: “‘the exception tests the rule.” In the first place, 
what Comte regarded as his own metaphysical stage was not 
metaphysics at all, but a very early mode of political thought 
in which he accepted from eighteenth century teachers their 
doctrine of abstract “‘natural rights.”’ In the second place, 
his mental history really had a kind of metaphysical phase; 
but this came after his strictly “positive” or naturalistic 
period. His later philosophy became subjective on two sides. 
Having at first regarded mathematics as the sufficient formal 
basis of all the sciences, he arrived later at the view that before 
the philosophy of mathematics there ought to be set out a 
more general statement of principles. That is to say, his in- 
tention was to fill up the place that belongs properly to logic, 
which in its formal division is subjective. Again, in his later 
scheme, after the highest of the sciences, which he called 
‘morality ”—meaning really a psychology of the individual, 
placed after and not before sociology—there came his “sub- 
jective synthesis.”’ This was an adumbration of metaphysics 
in the true sense of the term; so that his circle of the sciences, 
beginning with formal principles of reasoning, would have 
completed itself by running into subjectivity at the other 
extreme. The apparently exceptional case of Comte therefore 
turns out to be a real confirmation of the law. 


However it may be with this proposed law of three states, 
there can be no doubt that a very highly developed form of 
idealism is represented by the Neo-Platonists. How does this 
stand in relation to modern thought? An obvious position to 
take up would be to allow the merit of Plotinus and his suc- 
cessors in scientifically elaborating the highest metaphysical 
conceptions, but to dismiss all their detailed ontology as of 
merely historic interest. Thus we should fall back upon a 
position suggested by Plato in the Philebus; namely,. that 
though there may be very little *‘dialectical,’’ or, as we should 
now say, metaphysical knowledge, that little may be “‘ pure?.”’ 


1 See Prof. Carveth Read’s Logic, Ist ed., p. 214; 4th ed., p. 274. 
2 Phileb. 58 c. 
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This, however, is too easy a way. The Neo-Platonic thought 
is, metaphysically, the maturest thought that the European 
world has seen. Our science, indeed, is more developed; and 
so also, with regard to some special problems, is our theory 
of knowledge. On the other hand, the modern time has 
nothing to show comparable to a continuous quest of truth 
about reality during a period of intellectual liberty that lasted 
for a thousand years. What it has to show, during a much 
shorter period of freedom, consists of isolated efforts, bounded 
by the national limitations of its philosophical schools. The 
essential ideas, therefore, of the ontology of Plotinus and 
Proclus may still be worth examining in no merely antiquarian 
spirit. 

A method of examination that suggests itself is to try 
whether, after all, something of the nature of verification may 
not be possible in metaphysics. The great defect of idealistic 
philosophy has been that so little can be deduced from it. The 
facts of nature do not, indeed, contradict it, but they seem to 
offer no retrospective confirmation of it. Now this, to judge 
from the analogy of science, may be owing to the extreme 
generality with which modern idealism is accustomed to state 
its positions. It is as if in physics we were reduced to an 
affirmation of the permanence of “‘matter”’ defined in Aristo- 
telian terminology. Let us try what can be made of an 
idealistic system that undertakes to tell us more than that 
reality is In some way to be expressed in terms of mind. 
Plotinus and Proclus, from their theory of being, make de- 
ductions that concern the order of phenomena. Since their 
time, great discoveries have been made in phenomenal science. 
Do these tend to confirm or to contradict the deductions made 
from their metaphysical principles by the ancient thinkers? 

We must allow, of course, for the defective science of an- 
tiquity. The Neo-Platonists cannot be expected to hold any 
other than the Ptolemaic astronomy. They do not, however, . 
profess to deduce the details of astronomy from their meta- 
physics. Just as with the moderns, much in the way of detail 
is regarded as given only by experience. That the universe 
has this precise constitution—if it has it—is known only as 
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an empirical fact, not as a deduction from the nature of its 
cause. What the Neo-Platonists deduce metaphysically is not 
the geocentric system, but the stability of that system—or 
of any other—if it exists. Thus they do not agree with the 
Stoics; who, though taking the same view about the present 
constitution of the universe, held that the system of earth 
with surrounding planetary and stellar spheres is periodically 
resolved into the primeval fire and again reconstituted, the 
resolution being accompanied by an enormous expansion of 
bulk. All such ideas of an immense total change from a given 
state of things to its opposite, Plotinus and his successors re- 
ject. Any cycle that they can allow involves only changes of 
distribution in a universe ordered always after the same 
general fashion. They carry this even into their interpretation 
of early thinkers ike Empedocles. According to Simplicius, 
the periods of concentration and diffusion which alternate in 
his cosmogony were by Empedocles himself only assumed 
hypothetically, and to facilitate scientific analysis and syn- 
thesis!. For universal intellect, as all the Neo-Platonists say, 
is ever-existent and produces the cosmic order necessarily; 
hence it does not sometimes act and sometimes remain in- 
active. Undeviating necessity, in its visible manifestation as 
in reality, belongs to the divinity above man as to the un- 
conscious nature below him. Change of manifestation de- 
pending on apparently arbitrary choice between opposites 
belongs to man from his intermediate position. To attribute 
this to the divinity is mythological. There must therefore 
always be an ordered universe in which every form and grade 
of being is represented. The phenomenal world, flowing from 
intellectual being by a process that is necessary and as it were 
natural, is without temporal beginning or end. These pro- 
positions we are already familiar with; and these are the 
essence of the deduction. Thus if the universe—whatever its 


detailed constitution may be—does not always as a whole 


manifest a rational order, the metaphysical principle is funda- 
mentally wrong. To prove scientifically that the world points 
to an absolute temporal beginning, or that it is running down 


1 De Caelo (RB. P. 133 i.*). 
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to an absolute temporal end, or even that it is as a whole 
alternately a chaos and a cosmos, would be a refutation of the 
form of idealism held by Plotinus. How then does modern 
science stand with regard to this position? 

It may seem at first sight to contradict it. For does not 
the theory of cosmic evolution suppose just such immense 
periodic changes as were conceived by Empedocles, according 
to the most obvious interpretation of his words? So far as the 
solar system is concerned, no doubt it does; but the solar 
system is only a part of the universe. And there seems to be 
no scientific evidence for the theory that the universe as a 
whole has periods of evolution and dissolution. Indeed, the 
evidence points rather against this view. Astronomical ob- 
servers find existent worlds in all stages. This suggests that, 
to an observer on any planet, the stellar universe would always 
present the same general aspect, though never absolute 
identity of detail as compared with its aspect at any other 
point of time. For every formed system that undergoes dis- 
solution, some other is evolved from the nebulae which we 
eall relatively “primordial.” Thus the total phenomenal 
manifestation of being remains always the same. If this view 
should gain strength with longer observation, then science 
may return in the end to the Neo-Platonic cosmology on an 
enlarged scale, and again conceive of the whole as one stable 
order, subject to growth and decay only in its parts. At no 
time, as the metaphysician will say, is the mind of the uni- 
verse wholly latent. There is no priority of sense to intellect 
in the whole. The apparent priority of matter, or of the 
sentiency of which matter is the phenomenon, is simply an 
imaginative representation of the evolutionary process in a 
single system, regarded in isolation from the universe of 
which it forms part. 

That this view is demonstrated by science cannot of course 
be said. The evidence, however, is quite consistent with it, 
and seems to point to this rather than to any other of the 
possible views. The question being not yet scientifically 
settled, the idealism of Plotinus still offers ttself, by the 
cosmology in which it issues, for verification or disproof. And 
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empirical confirmation, if this were forthcoming, would be 
quite real as far as it goes, precisely because the metaphysical 
doctrine is not so very general as to be consistent with all 
possible facts. A scientific proof that the universe is running 
down to a state of unalterable fixation would refute it. 

To the speculative doctrine of Plotinus no very great 
addition, as we have seen, was made before Proclus. The 
additions that Proclus was able to make have by historians as 
a rule been treated as useless complications,—multiplications 
of entities without necessity. Yet the power of Proclus as a 
thinker is not denied even by those who find little to admire 
in its results; and it had undergone assiduous training. He 
may be said to have known in detail the whole history of 
ancient thought, scientific as well as philosophical, at a time 
when it could still be known without any great recourse to 
fragments and conjecture. And he came at the end of a 
perfectly continuous movement. It is therefore of special 
interest to see how the metaphysical developments he arrived 
at appear in the light of discoveries made since the European 
community returned again to the systematic pursuit of know- 
ledge. | 

What is noteworthy first of all is the way in which, following 
Aristotle, he has incorporated with the idea of the one stable 
universe that of an upward movement in the processes that 
belong to the realm of birth. As we have seen, he distinctly 
says that in the order of genesis the imperfect comes before 
the perfect. And this is not meant simply in reference to the 
individual organism, where it is merely a generalised state- 
ment of obvious facts, but is applied on occasion to the history 
of science. Now the technical terms by which he expresses the 
philosophical idea of emanation admit of transference to an 
evolutionary process in time through which its components 
may be supposed to become explicit. The wpdodos and the 
émtaTpogy, or the going forth from the metaphysical principle 
and the return to it, are not of course themselves processes of 
the universe in time. Yet there is no reason why they should 
not have respectively their temporal manifestations in its 
parts, so long as neither type of manifestation is supposed to 
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be chronologically prior or posterior in relation to the whole. 
When the terms are thus applied, they find accurate expression 
in the idea of an evolution, and not of a lapse manifested 
chronologically,—with which “‘emanation”’ is sometimes con- 
founded. Primarily, it is the émsotpopy, rather than the 
mpoooos, that becomes manifest as the upward movement. 
Indeed the term corresponds pretty closely to “‘involution,” 
which, as Spencer has said!, would more truly express the 
nature of the movement than “‘evolution.”? This process is 
seen in history when thought, by some great discovery, returns 
to its principle. The antithetic movement, which may be re- 
garded as the manifestation of the wpdodos, is seen when, for 
example, a great discovery is carried, as time goes on, into 
more and more minute details, or is gradually turned to 
practical applications. Thus it corresponds to most of what 
in modern times is called “progress.’’ A corollary drawn by 
Proclus from his system, it may be noted, also suggests itself 
from the point of view of modern evolution. The highest and 
the lowest things, Proclus concludes, are simple; ‘“‘compo- 
sition,’’ or complexity, belongs to intermediate natures. 

An even more remarkable point of contact between the 
metaphysics of Proclus and later science is that which presents 
itself when we bring together his doctrine of the “divine 
henads”’ and the larger conceptions of modern astronomy. 
This doctrine, as we saw, is with Proclus abstract metaphysics. 
The One, he reasons, must be mediated to the remoter things 
by many unities, to each of which its own causal “‘chain”’ is 
attached. Elaborate as the theory is, it had, when put forth, 
hardly any concrete application. If, however, we liberate the 
metaphysics from the merely empirical part of the cosmology, 
a large and important application becomes clear. The primal 
One, as we know, is by Neo-Platonism identified with the 
Platonic Idea of the Good. Now this, with Plato, corresponds 
in the intelligible world to the sun in the visible world, and is 
its cause. But if, as Proclus concluded, the One must be 
mediated to particular beings by many divine unities, what 
constitution should we naturally suppose the visible universe 


1 First Principles, 6th ed., p. 261. 
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to have? Evidently, to each “‘henad”’ would correspond a 
single world which is one of many, each with its own sun. 
Thus the metaphysical conception of Proclus exactly pre- 
figures the post-Copernican astronomy, for which each of the 
fixed stars is the centre of a planetary “‘chain,”’ and the source 
of life to the living beings that appear there in the order of 
birth}. 

From the infinite potency of the primal Cause, Bruno drew 
the inference that the universe must consist of actually in- 
numerable worlds. If we take the Neo-Platonic doctrine, not 
in its most generalised form—in which, as soon as we go be- 
yond a single world, it might seem to issue naturally in an 
assertion of the quantitative infinite—but with the additions 
made to it by Proclus, the plurality of worlds certainly be- 
comes more scientifically thinkable. For the “henads”— 
composing, as Proclus says, the plurality nearest to absolute 
unity—are finite in number. Quantitative infinity he in com- 
mon with all the school rejects?. A kind of infinity of space 
as a subjective form would have presented no difficulty. In- 
deed both the geometrical and the arithmetical infinite were 
allowed by Plotinus in something very like this sense. The 
difficulty was in the supposition that there are actually 
existent things in space which are infinite in number. ‘The 
problem, of course, still remains as one of metaphysical 
inference. For there can be no astronomical proof either that 
the whole is finite or that it is infinite. An infinite real ethereal 
space, with a finite universe of gravitating matter—which 
seems to be the tacit supposition of those who argue from the 
fact of radiant heat that the sum of worlds is running down 
to an end—Bruno and his Neo-Platonic predecessors would 
alike have rejected. 


1 That the supreme unity, in distinction from the henads, has no central 
body to correspond with it, would have removed, not created, a difficulty. 
To Proclus, the representation of the transcendent idea of the good by a 
particular physical body in the universe was embarrassing (see Comm. in 
Remp., ed. Kroll, i. 274-5; cf. in Tim. 170 £, ed. Diehl, ii. 102). 

2 He himself, however, regarded it as most plausible, if there are more 
worlds than one, that they should be infinite in number; for a finite number 
would seem accidental (Comm. in Tim. 133 ©, ed. Diehl, i. 438). But clearly 
this objection applies also to his own henads. 
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The Neo-Platonic idealism, it ought now to be evident, was 
far removed from the reproach of peculiar inability to bring 
itself into relation with the things of time and space. If both 
finally baffle the attempt at complete mental comprehension, 
this, the philosophers would have said, is because they are 
forms of becoming, and hence remain mixed with illusory 
imagination. Contrasted with the eternity of intellect, that 
which appears under those forms is in a sense unreal. The 
whole philosophy of “genesis,” however largely conceived, 
becomes again what it was for Parmenides, to whom the 
explanations of physics, though having truth as a coherent 
order in the world of appearance, where 

Tav TRéov EaTiy Omod hdEos Kal VUKTOS aavTou, 

icwv audotépwov}, 
are yet false as compared with the unmixed truth of being. 
In whatever sense Parmenides conceived of being, the Neo- 
Platonists, as we know, conceived of it in the manner of 
idealism. Their idealistic ontology, not deprived of all its 
detail but merely of its local and temporal features, would, if 
accepted, clear up more things than the most ambitious of 
modern systems. That it does not in the end profess to make 
all things clear, should not be to a modern mind a reason for 
contemning it, but should rather tell in its favour. 


1 Parmenides ap. Simplic. Phys. (Fr. 9, Diels). 


APPENDIX 


I. THe ComMMUNISM OF PLATO 


Tue feature of Plato’s Republic that has drawn most general 
attention both in ancient and in modern times is its com- 
munism. This communism, however, had no place in the 
doctrine of his philosophical successors. And his system is in 
one important point quite opposed to that which is usual in 
modern socialism with its effort after equality. Some unre- 
membered anticipation of this may have been caricatured by 
Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae: but the artifices in the 
comedy for maintaining strict “‘democratic justice” are of 
course the very antithesis of the Platonic conception, the 
essence of which is to cultivate to the highest point, by 
separation of classes and by special training, every natural 
difference of faculty. Besides, the Platonic community of 
goods is applied only to the ruling philosophic class of guar- 
dians and to the military class of their auxiliaries. The 
industrial portion of the community is apparently left to the 
system of private property and commercial competition— 
though no doubt with just so much regulation from the guar- 
dians as is necessary to preserve the social health and keep 
down imposthumes. Now the interesting thing is that this 
offers something far more practicable than socialism of the 
modern industrial type. 

That this is so may be seen by bringing the Platonic com- 
munity of goods into comparison with Spencer’s generalisa- 
tions, in the third volume of his Principles of Sociology, on the 
origin of “Professional Institutions.”” Spencer shows that 
professional, as distinguished from industrial, institutions are 
all differentiated from the priesthood, which, along with the 
military class, forms the dominant part of the earliest special- 
ised society. Now the remuneration of all professional classes 
is for a long time public. Like Plato’s guardians, they receive 
support from the rest of the community, not so. much for 
particular services as for constant readiness to perform certain 
kinds of service. And a sort of disinterested character long 
continues to be assumed in professional functions, so that the 
remuneration is formally a voluntary gift, and not the market 
price of the service immediately done. This is now looked 
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upon as a “‘survival.”” The normal system is thought to be 
that in which every form of social activity is thrown into the 
competition of the market-place. Perhaps Spencer himself 
took this view. If, however, we follow out the clue supplied 
by his inductions, we are led to imagine a new transformation 
by which predominant industrialism might, having done its 
work, be displaced by a reform in the spirit though not 
according to the letter of the Platonic communism. 

Industrial institutions, as Spencer says, are for the “‘ susten- 
tation” of life; professional institutions are for its ‘‘augmen- 
tation.”’ Now, where there is to be augmentation, sustenta- 
tion, and the activities subservient to it, must not be the 
direct aim of everyone in the community. Among Spencer’s 
“professional” activities, for example, are science and philo- 
sophy. The beginnings of these, Aristotle had already said, 
appeared among the Egyptian priests because they had 
leisure to speculate. As Hobbes put it, “leisure is the mother 
of philosophy.” The same thing is recognised in Comte’s 
social reconstruction, where, though individual property is 
retained, commercial competition is allowed only in the in- 
dustrial sphere; the class that corresponds to the higher class 
of Plato’s guardians being supported publicly on condition of 
renouncing all claim to a private income. The difference of 
Comte’s from Plato’s scheme is that it is social and not 
directly political. Comte assigns no “secular power’”’ to his 
ecclesiastical or philosophical class. What Spencer’s inductive 
conclusions also suggest is a social rather than a political 
transformation, but one more generalised than Comte’s. For 
the professional class, as conceived by Spencer, includes much 
more than the philosophic and scientific class. It is far too 
differentiated to be restored to anything like the homogeneity 
of an early priesthood. Hence it could not, as such, become a 
ruling class, either directly like Plato’s guardians, or indirectly 
like the Comtean hierocracy. 

The point of the reform that suggests itself is this: if the 
whole social organism is ever to be brought under an ethical 
ideal of the performance of social duties, transcending the 
conception of an unmitigated struggle for individual profit 
or subsistence, the class to begin with is the class which, by 
its origin, has already something of the disinterested charac- 
ter. The liberal professions must be, as it were, brought back 
to their original principles. The natural method of achieving 
this would be an extension of the system of public payment 
as opposed to quasi-commercial competition. Competition 
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itself cannot be dispensed with; but it would then be in view 
of selection or promotion by qualified judges, and no longer 
with a view to individual payments from members of the 
general community taken at random. Payments would be 
graduated but fixed; not left to the chances of employment 
in each particular case. In short, the method would be that 
of the ecclesiastical and military professions, and of the Civil 
Service, generalised; though it would no doubt be necessary, 
as Comte admitted in the case of teachers, to leave just 
enough liberty of private practice to guard against the re- 
pression of originality. 

To attempt such a reform from below, as is the idea of 
industrial socialism, is evidently chimerica]. Industrial in- 
stitutions have their first origin in the necessity of subsistence, 
not in an overflow of unconstrained energy; and, so far as they 
are developed from within, they owe their development to the 
keenest desire for gain. Hence they cannot but be the last to 
be effectively “moralised.”” This is just as fatal to Comte’s 
proposal that the supreme secular power should be handed 
over to the “industrial chiefs”’ as it is to “‘social democracy.”’ 
A purely industrial society could not supply enough dis- 
interested elements for the work of general regulation. The 
conclusion seems to be that competition with a view to indi- 
vidual profit must, as Plato and Comte equally recognised, 
be left in the industrial sphere because in that sphere it 
supplies the only natural and adequate motive of exertion; 
but that, even there, it can only be carried on justly and 
humanely under political regulation by representatives of the 
whole community. To constitute a complete political society, 
it is generally allowed that there must be diversity of interests. 
If we allow that there must also be disinterested elements, 
then it is evident that these can only be fitly developed by the — 
reduction of material motives, within a certain portion of the 
society, to their lowest possible limit. The Platonic com- 
munism was the first attempt to solve this problem syste- 
matically instead of leaving it to accident. 


II. THe GNostTIcs 


Wute the generalised position about the Gnostics stated at 
the end of Chapter ITI is still quite in conformity with what 
is known, I have to correct the more special interpretations 
adopted in the Appendix as it appeared in the first edition. 
In the present outline of the views since arrived at, I have 
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carried over particular points that can still be sustained; but 
the account of the relation of Gnosticism,—or, more accu- 
rately, of the gnosis,—to Christianity has had to be radically 
modified. 

A critic in The Guardian who objected to the classification 
of Gnosticism as a development of Christianity was sub- 
stantially right. It is true that the article of R. A. Lipsius in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, to which I referred as the 
most accurate appreciation of Gnosticism known to me, repre- 
sented an advance on the position of Matter, in his Histoire 
Critique du Gnosticisme, that it was an amalgam of Christi- 
anity with Greek philosophy and miscellaneous theogonies. 
Lipsius recognised that the gnosis was fundamentally Oriental, 
and here he was right; but his presupposition that it was a 
spontaneous development from Christian data was mistaken; 
and in tracing its non-Judaic and non-Christian elements to 
Phoenician and Syro-Chaldaic polytheism, he took too limited 
a view. The theory of its origins has since been revolutionised 
by studies like those of R. Reitzenstein on the ancient 
““mystery-religions’’ and the theosophic speculations that 
arose from their intermixture. As books of epoch-making 
importance, containing points of view that will necessitate 
the re-writing of the whole history of Gnosticism, I must 
mention especially Reitzenstein’s Potmandres (1904) and Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (1910). 

The real origins of the gnosis, he finds, go back at least as 
far as to the period of the first Persian Empire. Of its various 
elements, he himself lays most stress on compositions which 
he attributes to Egyptian priests or prophets who wrote in 
Greek but had command of a genuine basis of native theology. 
Evidence for the existence of a varied literature of this kind 
is found in what are called the “magical papyri,’”’ which have 
come to light abundantly in recent years. Through its points 
of contact with these, the ‘“‘Hermetic”’ literature, so much 
studied at the Renaissance, but since neglected as the product 
of a late “‘syncretism,’’ again acquires special importance. 
In this, it now appears from comparative study, there is a 
nucleus that had taken form probably in the first years of the 
Christian era. It therefore derived at the start nothing from 
Christianity. Of influence from Christianity or from Neo- 
Platonism at a later time there is very little. Christianity, in 
Reitzenstein’s view, though it gave practically nothing, re- 
ceived much from the gnosis that sprang out of the mystery- 
religions; but Neo-Platonism stood out, as is seen especially 
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in the treatise of Plotinus against the Gnosties, not distine- 
tively against Christian positions incidentally touched, but 
for methodical thought in opposition to the revelations of 
prophets in general. Now the literary mode of those who 
speak in the name of “‘thrice-great Hermes” is that of pro- 
phetic revealers. Some use of a terminology derived from the 
philosophic schools is not to be denied to the writers of the 
gnosis, Hermetic and other; but it was used to translate into 
Hellenistic form ideas Eastern in their source. These, Reit- 
zenstein is careful to point out, were in part Persian and in 
part Chaldaean, and not exclusively Egyptian. That he 
should himself see, above all, the Egyptian elements, he with 
great impartiality ascribes to bias derived from his own 
studies!. On the philosophic side, Reitzenstein finds that the. 
Stoic Posidonius (c. 1380-46 B.c.) approximated most to the 
Hellenistic theosophy, and had a powerful influence on the 
development, in later antiquity, of religious philosophy and 
philosophical religion. Still, whatever this may have been, it 
remains clear, from Reitzenstein’s own conclusions, that the 
contact of philosophy and gnosis was mainly external. Each, 
in taking over ideas or terms from the other, supplied the 
order of connexion from its own tradition; and the traditions 
were different. 

For the gnosis was not primarily disinterested search for 
truth, scientific or philosophical. The phrase was, in full, 
“knowledge of God” (yvaars Oeov), and this knowledge had 
such objects as material prosperity or proteetion from 
‘““demons.”” A safe passage into the invisible world, it was 
thought, could be secured by means of sacred formulae like 
those of the old Egyptian religion. Rebirth (zraduyyevecia) 
was supposed to be conferred by rites of baptism (called in 
the Epistle to Titus, iii. 5, the Xeuvtpov waduyyevecias). The 
astrological fatalism that had come from Babylonia was felt 
as an actual oppression, and deliverance from it was sought 
through the aid of a higher power than the planetary spirits 
(the coopoxpatopes of the Pauline demonology). Here the 


1 The future historian of Gnosticism, however much the general position 
may have been modified, will have to do justice to Matter’s breadth of view. 
In trying to bring everything under the formula of “eclecticism,”’ which 
dominated French philosophy in his time, he was all-inclusive in his attitude 
to the sources. Among these, he did not fail to see the peculiar importance 
of Egypt; and, in Book i. chap. 10 (“Origines Chrétiennes’’), while treating 
Christianity as “the most direct element of Gnosticism,” he in effect proves 
by examination of the New Testament that the gnosis was prior. . 
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readiest illustrations occur in the New Testament: but it was 
the recipient, not the source, of the Gnostic ideas; which were 
not distinctively either Jewish or Christian, but belonged to 
a wider movement in which the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
was only one current. 

The Egyptian gnosis had its revealer in the god Thoth, 
translated as Hermes, with the epithet “ Trismegistus.”’ Here, 
according to Reitzenstein, was the source, not indeed of the 
term Logos in Philo, but of its “hypostasis1.”” In reality, 
Philo’s Adyos was a god, identical originally with Thoth or 
Hermes, the Word of God or of the gods. Only from this 
implicit Egyptian element can his phraseology’ about the 
Logos be explained in its detail. His interpretations of 
Hebrew revelation by means of Greek philosophy are thus 
determined by an idea that came to him from his Alexandrian 
environment. 

Another name of the revealing god in the Hellenistic 
Egyptian theology is Nots, whence the “‘ Hermetic religion”’ 
was sometimes called, in its own documents, “the religion of 
the mind.” Of an origin not Egyptian, though the name is 
found in the Hermetic books, is the god "Av@pwros. The 
relations of this conception to the phraseology of the New 
Testament Reitzenstein does not fail to notice. In all these 
cases, the Greek names, he holds, are not the expression of 
artificial deifications, but are renderings of the names of 
ancient deities known in the popular religions, and now re- 
garded as revealing their true nature to chosen devotees. 

How far these explanations will carry the theory of religious 
origins remains to be seen. Clearly they do not essentially 
affect the history of philosophy. For example, there may be 
something of Egyptian gnosis lurking behind Philo’s explicit 
reasoning; but (with very imperfect knowledge) I am inclined 
to think that he will remain for the history of thought a kind 
of Jewish scholastic, mediating between philosophy and 
official religion?. Again, "Av@pwros, the Heavenly Man, or 
the Idea of Man, is to be found, more or less prominently, in 


1 This expression is not taken over from Neo-Platonism, for which it means 
no more than “existence”’’ and has no special technical significance. It was 
through application to the Persons of the Christian Trinity that it gave origin 
to the modern philosophical phrase, “to hypostasise,”’ that is, to set up as a 
being marked off from other beings (cf. Vacherot as cited p. 34, n. 1). 

2 Thus, while drawing attention here to Reitzenstein’s view, I have retained 
in Chapter IV the usual explanation of Philo’s Logos from Greek philo- 
sophical sources. 
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Proclus, in John Scotus Erigena, in the Arabian philosophy, 
in the Homo Noumenon of Kant, perhaps in Comte’s Human- 
ity. If, however, it came into the philosophical systems re- 
motely from without, this is only a matter of minute historical 
curiosity. The rational place and value of the idea can be 
studied without reference to any source it may have had out- 
side the philosophical tradition, or even outside the particular 
system? 

As regards philosophical terminology, one point remains 
quite firmly established; the effect of the newer investigations 
being only to show that that which was thought to be a dis- 
tinctively Judaeo-Christian usage is more general, and be- 
longed originally to the “heathen” gnosis. Siebeck, in his 
Geschichte der Psychologie, has traced the modification in the 
meaning of the word “spirit” (avedua) to the influx of 
Hebrew religious conceptions; and, though this is too limited 
a view, his genealogy of the later philosophical notion (patristic 
and scholastic) is essentially unaffected by the limitation. 
He found that in the Pauline language wvedya is the term for 
the higher part of the soul, and wrvevyartzxoi for theilluminated. 
The terms in this sense, we now know, were gnostic; and in- 
deed Siebeck traced the usage in those historically known 
Gnostics who claimed to be the successors of Paul. Our trans- 
lation of the terms is “‘spirit”’ and “spiritual’’; and this con- 
veys their meaning, though with a metaphysical implication 
brought in later than the gnostic period. For, in the tradition 
of Greek science, veda was never a name for the higher part 
of the soul. This was called not spirit but mind (vods), as in 
Aristotle’s psychology. Spirit, retaining its primary sense of 
breath, was always a material principle. Sometimes, in terms 
of a kind of materialism, it was identified with the soul (wux7); 
sometimes it was conceived as a subtler fiery element between 
gross matter and the pure soul; but it was never applied dis- 
tinctively to the soul’s higher part or aspect®. An earlymodern 
usage continuous with this, is when “‘animal spirits”? were 
conceived as the soul’s instrument for moving the limbs. For 


1 It was a shrewd remark of Jowett that every philosopher must be 
interpreted by his own writings. 

2 In the Axiochus, 370.c, there seems to be a trace of influence from the 
phraseology of the gnosis; though the turn given to the thought is Hellenic. 
The great works and the speculative discoveries of man, it is said, would have 
been impossible were there not some truly divine spirit in his soul (ef uy 7« 
Getov ovTws éviv mvetua TH Yux7H). Compare 371 A, where Socrates is made to 
cite a revelation of the future life from a certain Gobryes, dviyp udyos. 
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the Gnostics, the questions answered by the different philo- 
sophical views scarcely existed. Their thought was meta- 
physically vaguer, and did not concern itself with such dis- 
tinctions of the schools. It was sufficient for them that 
“spirit”? could be regarded as an emanation of deity, a kind 
of influx that raised the soul above the level of a mere ani- 
mating principle, and fitted it to become the recipient of a 
religious revelation. In the meantime, the Neo-Platonic move- 
ment had carried on the intellectual analysis and completely 
dematerialised the conceptions both of “‘soul’’ and “mind.” 
The later patristic writers, therefore, proceeding from the 
religious usage of their own tradition, Judaeo-Christian and 
remotely gnostic, on the one side, and from the science of the 
Greek schools on the other, gave a purely immaterial sense 
to “soul” and “spirit’’; identifying the wvedua of their own 
tradition with vovs as conceived by Neo-Platonism. This is 
the true source of the predominant meaning of “‘spirit”’ in 
those modern languages that possess equivalents for all the 
three terms. Soul, spirit and mind being all alike conceived 
as immaterial, “spirit” differs from “mind” only by a shade 
of connotation. In English at least, which has here a vocabu- 
lary precisely corresponding to the Greek, the stress is on 
emotion and will rather than on intellect, for which the term 
“mind”? is the native equivalent. This implication of “spirit”’ 
comes from the gnostic and, more definitely, from the Judaeo- 
Christian side; while the immateriality comes from Neo-Pla- 
tonism, mediated by the later Fathers and by the Schoolmen. 
Historically, as we see in this particular case, orthodox 
Christianity presents itself as in a manner a compromise be- 
tween Greek philosophy and Oriental gnosis. Yet in one 
respect the extremes have more in common than either of 
them has with the mean. While the Fathers of the Church 
were more Western than the Gnostics in their use of the 
methods elaborated in the philosophic schools, their notion 
of the “Catholic Church” separated them at once from those 
who appealed ultimately to rational tests and from those who 
claimed personal illumination by a revealing God. Philosophy 
and gnosis were alike expressions of intellectual or spiritual 
liberty. The system of compromise wrought out under the 
Catholic idea aimed at establishing one rule of faith for the 
many and the few, to be coercively enforced as soon as it had 
brought over the imperial despotism to its side. Thus its 
triumph involved the “‘heretical’? communities of Gnostics 
and the independent philosophic schools in the same ruin. 
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Yet, as Matter showed in his History, persecution by the 
same power never brought them together. It is true that the 
later Neo-Platonists were not unfriendly to the idea of reve- 
lations and inspirations of prophets, and were fond of quoting 
Chaldaean and Zoroastrian Oracles; and it is true that the 
Eastern gnosis was influenced from a very early period by 
Plato; but the gnosis, if it may be called in its own manner a 
philosophy, was a philosophy of separate type. This separate- 
ness continued in the Middle Ages, when the reappearance of 
popular heresies related to Gnosticism, and the revived know- 
ledge of ancient philosophy, leading to heterodoxy in the 
schools, though coincident in time, were on the whole as 
external to one another as the gnosis and the academical 
philosophy of antiquity. 

The last revival of the gnosis, after it had been suppressed, 
along with the teaching of Hellenic philosophy, by the 
Orthodox Byzantine Emperors, seems to have been in the 
movement of the Albigenses of Languedoc, to whom it had 
been carried by the dispersed Manichaeans and “ Paulicians”’ 
of the East. In the early years of the thirteenth century, it 
was trampled out in the Crusade organised against it by Pope 
Innocent III, and finally crushed in detail by the centralised 
Dominican Inquisition which became the perfected form of 
ecclesiastical discipline under the Papacy. Its only possible 
later survival seems to be, as I have conjectured, among the 
heterodox religious sects of modern Russia. 

In the first edition, I indulged in the speculation that, 
starting again from thence, it may still have a future. The 
conclusion to which later investigation of origins has led 
seems to render this at least highly improbable. For it 
appears that, so far as there is a relation between the gnosis 
and orthodoxy, Christian or post-Christian Gnosticism is not 
the result of a vaporisation of historical faith, but, on the 
contrary, orthodox dogma is a concretion of the earlier gnosis. 
The movement in this direction having culminated in one 
rigorous and powerful type, it can hardly be repeated with 
a similarly successful result. Against a new divine story, 
there would not only be the old with its prestige, but the 
immense modern development of philosophy and criticism on 
the basis of verifiable science, with searchlights penetrating 
every corner of the world. Thus I find myself obliged to 
acquiesce in the view of Matter, that the last vestiges of 
Gnosticism as a living faith were destroyed in the mediaeval 
persecutions. Science and philosophy could reflourish, and 
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could look forward to an ever-expanding life, when the 
Western theocracy had been broken by religious schism; but 
the wandering speculations of the Gnostics remain only in- 
teresting fragments, curiously suggestive sometimes by an 
audacity that goes beyond that of regular philosophising, but 
offering no outlook either for hope or fear that they should 
grow together into a new organised religion. 


III. ITAmBLicHus AND ProcLtus ON MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 


For the theory of knowledge, the views of the later Neo- 
Platonists on mathematics are still not without interest even 
to students of Kant. An outline of some of the positions taken 
up may be found in the book of Iamblichus on the Common 
Science of Mathematics!, and in the two Prologues of Proclus 
to his Commentary on the first book of Euclid’s Elements?. 
Of these Prologues, the first coincides in subject with the 
treatise of Iamblichus; dealing with that which is common to 
arithmetic and geometry, and prior to all special departments 
of mathematics. The second is an introduction to the general 
theory of geometry and to EKuclid’s Elements in particular, and 
gives in its course a brief chronicle of the history of the science 
to the time of Euclid. The first Prologue draws from the same 
sources as the work of Iamblichus, setting forth views that 
had gradually taken shape in the schools of Plato and Aris- 
totle. In the case of one theory at least in the second, Proclus 
seems to lay claim to originality. In other cases, he mentions 
_ incidentally that he is only selecting a few things from what 
earlier writers have said. Iamblichus is professedly expound- 
ing the ideas of the ‘‘ Pythagorean philosophy.” 

The starting-point with both writers is the position of Plato 
at the end of the sixth book of the Republic. The objects of 
mathematics and the faculty of understanding (dzavo.a) that 
deals with them come between dialectic and its objects above, 
and sense-perception and its objects below. Being thus inter- 
mediate, are mathematical forms and the reasonings upon 
them derivatives of sense-perception, or are they generated 
by the soul? In the view most clearly brought out by Proclus, 
they result from the productive activity of the soul, but not 
without relation to a prior intellectual norm, conformity to 

1 Tamblicht de Communi Mathematica Scientia Liber, ed. N. Festa, 1891. 
(Teubner. ) 

2 Proclt Diadochi in Primum Euclidis Elementorum Inbrum Commentarit, 
ex rec. G. Friedlein, 1873. (Teubner.) 

Ww. 15 
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which is the criterion of their truth. What is distinctive of 
Proclus is the endeavour to determine exactly the character 
of this mental production. Iamblichus does not so specially 
discuss this, but lays stress on the peculiar fixity of relations 
among the objects of mathematics. Mathematical objects are 
not forms that can depart from their underlying matter, nor 
yet qualities, like the heat of fire, which though actually in- 
separable can be thought of as taken away. The forms that 
constitute number and extension have a coherence which does 
not admit of this kind of disaggregation, whether real or ideal. 

According to the view made specially clear by Iamblichus, 
mathematical science does not take over its employment of 
division and definition and syllogism from dialectic. The 
mathematical processes to which these terms are applied are 
peculiar to mathematics. From itself it discovers and perfects 
and elaborates them; and it has tests of its own, and needs no 
other science towards the order of speculation proper to it. 
Its difference from dialectic is that it works with its own 
assumptions, and does not consider things “simply,”’ without 
assumptions!. As Proclus also says, there is only one science 
without assumptions (avu7ro0eTos). No special science demon- 
strates its own principles or institutes an inquiry about them. 
Thus the investigator of nature (0 duvavoddyos) assumes that 
there is motion, and then sets out from that determinate 
principle; and so with all special inquirers and practitioners?. 

Both writers, while they make considerations about the 
practical utility of knowledge subordinate, yet repeatedly 
draw attention to the applications, direct and indirect, of 
mathematics to the arts of life. Proclus cites Archimedes as 
a conspicuous example of the power conferred by science 
when directed to practical invention. And science in general, 
as both he and Iamblichus insist, derives its necessity from 
the mathematical principles on which it depends. The per- 
ception of the peculiar scientific importance of mathematics, 
grounded in the necessity of its demonstrations, they ascribe 
to Pythagoras; who, as both declare in almost the same terms, 
brought it to the form of a liberal discipline. By this is meant 
that, instead of treating it as a collection of isolated pro- 


1 De Comm. Math. Scientia, pp. 89-90: ag’ éaurfs otv etpioxer Te adTa Kai 
Tedelol kai é£epydfeTal, Ta TE oixela abTy KAaN@s olde Soxiyudfev, Kal ov detrac dddAns 
ETLoTH UNS Tpos Thy oiketav Oewpiav. ov yap TO amAws Kabdmep H StadexTLKyH, GAAA 
Ta UD éauvTny Staywwwoxet, oikeiws Te avTA Oewpel KaDdcov avTH brdKeTat. 


2 Prologus u., p. 75. 
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positions, each discovered for itself, Pythagoras began to 
impress on it the systematically deductive character which 
it assumed among the Greeks. In the order of genetic develop- 
ment, men turn to knowledge for its own sake when the care 
about necessary things has ceased to be pressing1. 

The classification of the mathematical sciences given in the 
two treatises is the same. First in order comes the “common 
mathematical science”? which sets forth the principles that 
form a bond of union between arithmetic and geometry. The 
special branches of mathematics are four: namely, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and spherics (c@acpixy). Music is a deriva- 
tive of arithmetic; containing the theory of complex relations 
of numbers as distinguished from the numbers themselves. 
Spherics is similarly related to geometry; dealing with abstract 
motion prior to the actual motion of bodies. To beginners it 
is more difficult than astronomy, which finds aid in the obser- 
vation of moving bodies; but as pure theory it is prior?. Next 
come the various branches of mixed mathematics, such as 
mechanics, optics, astronomy, and generally the sciences that 
employ instruments for weighing, measuring and observing. 
These owe their less degree of precision and cogency to the 
mixture of sense-perception with pure mathematical demon- 
stration. Last in the theoretic order come simple data of per- 
ception brought together as connected experience (éw7recpia). 

The ground of this order is to be found in the rationalistic 
theory of knowledge common to the school. As Proclus re- 
marks, the soul is not a tablet empty of words, but is ever 
written on and writing on itself—and moreover, he adds, 
written on by pure intellect which is prior to it in the order 
of being. Upon such a basis of psychology and consequent 
theory of knowledge, he goes on to put the specific question 
about geometrical demonstration and the activity of the soul 
in its production. How can geometry enable us to rise above 


1 Prologus 1., p. 29: kal yap rica 7 yéveots Kal 7 év aby oTpepouery TAS Wuxis 
fon wéguxev ard Tod areXois eis TO TéEAELOV Xwpev. Cf. Zrory. Oeodr. 45. 
- ® With the substitution of astronomy for “spherics,”’ the four Pythagorean 
sciences of Iamblichus and Proclus form the “quadrivium,” or second division 
of the “seven liberal arts,” of mediaeval tradition. (The “trivium,” according 
to the list usually given, comprises grammar, dialectic and rhetoric.) A more 
curious point of contact is the identity of the conception of “spherics”— 
simply as classification of science and apart from philosophical theory of 
knowledge—with Comte’s “rational mechanics,’ regarded by him as the 
branch of mathematics immediately prior to astronomy, which is the first of 
the physical sciences. 
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matter to unextended thought, when it is occupied with ex- 
tension, which is simply the result of the inability of matter 
to receive immaterial ideas otherwise than as spread out and 
apart from one another? And how can the dvdvora, proceed- 
ing as it does by unextended notions, yet be the source of the 
spatial constructions of geometry? The solution is that geo- 
metrical ideas, existing unextended in the édvo.a, are pro- 
jected upon the “‘matter”’ furnished by the davtacia. Hence 
the plurality and difference in the figures with which geo- 
metrical science works. The idea of the circle as understood 
(in the dvdvola) is one; as imagined (in the davtacia)itismany; 
and it is some particular circle as imagined that geometry 
must always use in its constructions. At the same time, it is 
not the perceived circle (the circle in the aic@nats) that is the 
object of pure geometry. This, with its unsteadiness and 
inaccuracy, is the object only of applied geometry. The true 
geometrician, while necessarily working by the aid of imagina- 
tion, strives towards the unextended unity of the under- 
standing with its immaterial notions. Hence the disciplinary 
power of geometry as set forth by Platot. According to this 
view, those are right who say that all geometrical propositions 
are in a sense theorems, since they are concerned with that 
which ever is and does not come into being; but those also 
are right who say that all are in a sense problems, for, in the 
way of theorems too, nothing can be discovered without a 
going forth of the understanding to the “intelligible matter’”’ 
furnished by the imagination, and this process resembles 
genetic production*. The division once made, however, the 
theoretic character is seen not only to extend to all but to 
predominate in all. 


1 Jn his theory of “geometrical matter,’ Proclus remarks, he has taken the 
liberty of dissenting from Porphyry and most of the Platonic interpreters. 
See Prologus 11., pp. 56—7: mepi wev odv THs yewuerpxys Ans TooavTa éxomev 
Aéyew ovK ayvootvTes, doa Kai 0 Pidcogos IopPupios év Tots cupplkrors yéypadev 
Kai of mAetoTo TOV WaTwrikGy dvatarrovTa, cvugwvdtepa b€ eivar Tadra Tats 
yewpeTpixats €pddors vopigovtes kai TH Ad wre Stavonra KadobvTe Ta Urokelweva 
TH yewperpia. cvvgder yap of Tatra dddAnAots, Si6Te TGy yewpeTpixGv eidGv ai wev 
airiat, Ka0’ ds Kai 7 didvora mpoBadXet Tas atrodelfets, ev a’Ty mpov pectHkacw, avTa 
dé ExacTa Ta Siacpovmeva Kai cuvTiéueva oxjpaTa Tepi Thy payvTaciay mpoBéBAnrat. 


2 Prologus 11., pp. 77-79. 
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Tue view usually taken of Proclus might be summed up in 
an epigram to the effect that philosophies die of too much 
method. This is, on the whole, the view of Zeller, who, while 
expressing the deepest admiration for the organising work of 
the last great Neo-Platonist, finds that work in detail un- 
inspiring because essentially deprived of philosophic freedom 
through its combination of formal deduction with subordina- 
tion to the authority of tradition. In fact, it seems to him a 
kind of scholastic theology, not indeed wholly anticipating 
the spirit of the Western schoolmen, for it was still Greek, but 
forming the appropriate transition from Greek antiquity to 
the Middle Ages. 

There are obvious elements of truth in this view. Proclus 
is undoubtedly characterised by a finish of logical method in 
which he excelled all his predecessors. In Plotinus the in- 
tuitive reason predominates, in Proclus the discursive reason. 
On the formal side, this was the principle of Scholasticism, as 
authority was its principle on the material side. And Proclus, 
though free to reject the authority of his texts if reason is 
against them, does not in fact cut himself loose at any critical 
point from the meaning that he thinks can be educed from 
Plato. It is undeniable that in his age, for the philosophers 
of the Hellenic tradition, Homer and Plato had become a 
kind of sacred scriptures, with Orphic poems and Chaldaean 
oracles for apocryphal addenda. Yet the implied analogy is 
misleading. Although Neo-Platonism had in a manner in- 
corporated such distinctly religious movements of antiquity 
as Orphicism and Neo-Pythagoreanism, the philosophical in- 
terest remained dominant to the last. Proclus unquestionably 
regarded himself, in perfectly clear distinction at once from 
theologians like the Orphics and from men of science like 
Ptolemy, as a philosopher of the succession of Plato and 
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Plotinust. Now in Scholasticism the philosophical interest 
was never supreme. And, on the formal side, Proclus, with 
all his method and system, remains much more literary, and 
is never so bound to his texts, even in the minutest expositions, 
that he cannot leave the track of direct deduction. He is also 
much more in contact with actual science, mathematical, 
astronomical and physical. It may be said with truth, how- 
ever, that he fixed the philosophical method of the schoolmen, 
and that this fixation was only reinforced by the later domin- 
ance of Aristotle. The method was that dialectical or dis- 
cursive reasoning which goes back to Socrates and Plato as 
its most accomplished representatives, and assumes its com- 
pleted scientific form in the Aristotelian syllogism. To recog- 
nise this may help us to understand the relative justification 
of the procedure both of the later Neo-Platonism and of 
mediaeval Scholasticism. 

If too much method is at last fatal to progress, too little 
means intellectual anarchy. This became visible to Athenian 
thinkers at the end of the first period of Greek philosophy 
with its divergent development of conflicting principles. It 
again became visible to the initiators of modern philosophy 
after the chaotic mixture of old and new thought at the 
Renaissance. Bacon and Descartes saw that, whether the 
distinctive watchword was to be reason or experience, the 
immediately pressing need was to determine the method of 
seeking truth. The paths then struck out were certainly the 
beginning of a new age of ordered progress. If we have since 
been warned against a new anarchy, this is not any too 
audacious flight of intellect, but the “‘dispersive specialism” 
that never leaves the parts to deal with the whole. To 
counteract this in its turn, perhaps the best remedy is the 
study of some all-comprehensive system, modern or ancient, 
positivist or idealist, the system of Comte or the system of 
Proclus. Such study is not only astringent but also emanci- 
pating. For the modern anarchy of endless specialism is an 


1 In one place, he comes very near to the actual name, Neo-Platonist. See 
Comm. in Tim., ed. Diehl, ii. 88, 12: trav vewrépwy oi dad Ilhwrivov ravtes 
Tl\atwrixol. 
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anarchy without liberty. It means that industrialism has led 
science captive. A renewed sense of wholeness is at the same 
time a renewed sense of freedom. 

No more in the case of Proclus than of Comte or Hegel, 
however, is the interest merely that of systematic grasp. 
A sufficient idea of his schematism, I think, has been given 
by the exposition of his fundamental and probably quite 
early treatise, the Lrovyetwors Oeodoyixyn. What remains is 
to furnish evidence that he was not only a great systematiser 
but a deep-going original thinker. It was the fatality of being 
born in the fifth century that made him unable to bring out 
his most remarkable thoughts except by writing huge com- 
mentaries. For there is in fact more originality of detail in 
his commentaries on Plato than in his systematic treatises. 
Their distinctive interest is in the flashing out of new thoughts 
from the ancient setting, not in the light they throw on earlier 
thought, though this is of course not negligible. The age of 
erudition made subservient to the storing up of ancient 
science did not fully arrive till the sixth century, the time of 
the commentators like Simplicius, for whom the old world 
was visibly as dead as the new was unborn. 

With the exposition in Chapter IX as a clue to the outlines 
of the system, the points to be brought out will take their 
places as parts of an organic structure. The Commentaries 
that I shall give an account of are now all accessible without 
going back to old editions not easily procurable. In my refer- 
ences, I shall follow the pagination of the most recent texts?. 


1 T append a list of the editions used: 

Proclit Philosophi Platonici Opera Inedita, 2nd ed., Cousin. Paris, 1864. 
[This contains, besides the Life by Marinus, (1) the three works that exist 
only in the mediaeval Latin translation: De Decem Dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam; De Providentia et Fato et eo quod in nobis, ad Theodorum, 
Mechanicum; De Malorum Subsistentia; (2) the Commentary on the First 
Alcibiades; (3) the Commentary on the Parmenides; (4) the Hymns. ] 

Procli Diadochi in Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, ed. W. Kroll. 
-2 vols. Leipzig, 1899, 1901. 

Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, ed. E. Diehl. 3 vols. 
Leipzig, 1903, 1904, 1906. 

Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum Commentaria, ed. G. Pasquali. 
Leipzig, 1908. [Of this Commentary there remain only selections preserved 
in Scholia. ] 
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The chronological order of the works of Proclus, through 
the existence of cross-references, cannot be treated as quite 
certain; but, of those to be dealt with circumstantially, I take 
the order to be: Commentaries on the Timaeus!, Parmenides, 
First Alcibiades, Republic. This is of course an impossible 
order of exposition. The logical order, corresponding to that 
which was adopted in Chapter V for the system of Plotinus, 
is: First Alcibiades, Parmenides, Timaeus, Republic. We thus 
begin with psychology, the centre of the system; next we go 
on to theory of knowledge, ontology and cosmology; lastly 
to the aesthetic and practical aspects of philosophy. Of course, 
in following approximately the order of the commentaries, it 
will be impossible to keep these divisions of the subject- 
matter exact. 

But first, by way of introduction, a few points may be 
brought together from the comparatively popular treatises on 
Theodicy which we possess in William of Morbeka’s trans- 
lation. From the Scholiast’s notes of the Commentary on the 
Cratylus, one or two details of interest for the Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of mythology can be appropriately added. 
After these preliminaries, the way will be clear for the ex- 
position of the larger works. 


An important innovation on Plotinus in statement is the 
rejection of the position that Matter is evil. Evils are the 
result of conflict in the world of birth. This world involves 
destruction, decay and death; but it was necessary that such 
a world should exist for the perfection of the whole; and of its 
existence matter, or infinite possibility, was a necessary con- 
dition. Against making matter in itself evil, the doctrine of 
Plotinus himself is urged, that there cannot be two principles. 
It is allowed that there are apparent differences of doctrine in 
Plato?; but the Philebus is found to be decisive against making 


1 The Commentary on the Timaeus is known from the biography of 
Marinus to have been finished when Proclus was twenty-eight; but its extant 
form is no doubt a later edition. It was his own favourite among his com- 
mentaries. 


2 De Malorum Subsistentia, 233-234. 
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either body or matter evil!. Matter cannot be the cause of the 
fall of souls, for it does not explain the different inclinations 
of different souls. The cause of descent to birth pre-exists in 
the soul itself as a certain necessity of alternation between the 
life of intellect and the life of its irrational part®. There is no 
principle of evil’. Evil is always incidental to the pursuit of 
some good?, 

This is clearly an improvement on Plotinus in formal state- 
ment, conveying much better the essential optimism of his 
doctrine; for his actual account of evils does not differ from 
that of Proclus. Nor does his account of the origin of matter 
essentially differ’. Matter, according to Plotinus, is directly 
produced, just as in the theory of Proclus, by the infinity that 
the One creates (crove?). And Proclus agrees with Plotinus 
that it may be called in a sense evil as the ultimate stage of 
the descent of beings®. It is, however, also in a sense good as 
being the condition for the kind of good that exists in our 
world. Distinctively, it is to be called neither good nor evil, 
but only necessary’. 

But what is the meaning of “creation” by the One? It 
means, for both philosophers, essentially this: that without 
unity in and over the system of things there would be no par- 
ticular existence as an actually realisedthing. Itdoes not mean 
that abstract unity, without the latent existence of a many 


1 De Malorum Subsistentia, 236, 9-12: “Neque ergo corpus malum, neque 
materia: haec enim sunt Dei -yevyjara, hoc quidem ut mixtura, haec autem 
ut infinitum.” ; 

2 Ibid. 233, 21-26: “hoc erat ipsis malum qui ad deterius impetus et 
appetitus, sed non materia...et propter debilitatem patiuntur quae oportet 
tales pati male eligentes.”’ 

3 Ibid. 250, 5-6: ““Unam quidem itaque secundum se malorum causam 
nullatenus ponendum.” 

4 Ibid. 254, 16-17: “boni enim gratia omne. quod fit, fit.” Cf. De Provi- 
dentia et Fato, 190, 31: “malum videtur bonum esse eligentibus ipsum.” 

° Zeller, iii. 2, p. 808, n. 3, finds a discrepancy; but the quotation he gives 
from the Platonic Theology of Proclus is simply a paraphrase of Plotinus: 
mpdecow odv Kal? tAn Kal TO bToKELmevoyv TOV CwWLATWY dYwHEV amd TWY TpwTicTaY 
apxwv, at On dia mepovclay duvdpews aroyervay Sivavrar Kai Td éoxaTov Tov 
évrwy, For the view of Plotinus, compare p. 68, n. 3, above. > 

§ De Malorum Subsistentia, 238. Compare the position of Plotinus as 
stated above, p. 81. 

7 Cf. in Remp. i. 37-38. 
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as it were in its own right, calls it from nothing into being. 
The many real beings have their individual eternity. Their 


“freedom,” that which depends on themselves and makes . 


possible for them moral fall or ascent, is this ultimate exis- 
tence of theirs. It could not indeed be anything actually 
without the One: the existence of an actual many without a 
common unity is unthinkable. And there is no bringing of 
chaos into order by a sort of accidental coming together of 
God and an independent Matter. Of all doctrines, the Neo- 
Platonists desire to be clear of this, precisely because it was 
defended by some who called themselves disciples of Plato. 
Hence the apparent stringency of their immaterialist monism. 
For a real understanding of their position, however, we must 
equally avoid attributing to them the ideas of volitional 
creation and of “‘pantheistic absorption.’”? The many are 
never finally absorbed into the One; and therefore, on Neo- 
Platonic principles, there was never a time when they did 
not in some sense exist as a many. On this, Proclus is more 
explicit than Plotinus. 

I have deviated a little from direct exposition of the 
treatises; but it will be seen that this anticipation of later 
discussions has an important bearing on the metaphysics 
implied inthem. Proclus is, of course, quite Platonic when he 
places goodness above intellect, and describes the soul that 
has it as desiring to benefit all and to make them, as far as 
possible, like itself. But here he finds one source of danger, 
—a danger inherent in the order of the world. For if, in 
descending to communicate the good which it possesses to the 
common life, the soul loses the intellectual mode of being 
which is its own highest state, this is a loss to it and so far an 
evilt. He admits no intrinsically evil soul; though souls may 
need long discipline by punishment. The maleficent soul of 
which the existence is suggested by Plato in the Laws, he 
takes to be no unitary being at all, but those irrational 
elements in each soul which, when they become preponderant, 
cause it to sink?. Not that they are in themselves evil: the 


1 De Malorum Subsistentia, 220-221. Cf. in Tim. iii. 324-325. 
* De Malorum Subsistentia, 247-250. 
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evil consists in the want of due relation between the rational 
and the irrational activities. 

On the most obvious form of evil, the mutual destructions 
of men and animals, Plotinus, as we have seen, replies that 
they are necessary for the continued life of the universe and 
do not affect the reality of any soul. Men, in the gaiety with 
which they give their lives in battle, show that they have a 
divination of this truth. His solution is in effect that of the 
celebrated passage in the Bhagavad-gita, where the god who 
accompanies the hero Arjuna explains to him that slaying or 
being slain is only illusory appearance?. Justice, he holds, is 
realised in the series of lives; but about the detail of this, if 
the general principle can be proved defensible, he is not 
curious. Here Proclus is not content with a merely general 
solution, but tries to furnish detailed answers to scepticism 
on the existence of a providential order. All the questions 
having been long debated, he had abundant speculative 
theodicy behind him?. So serious is he about the detail that 
he tries to determine what shadow of justice there may be in 
the lot of the lower animals‘. Their lot, he seems to say, is 
partly in accordance with the qualities in them that resemble 
human virtues; but the effect of his reasonings on the subject 
is that, where there is not a rational soul, there is no per- 
manent individuality®. Animal souls may perhaps be under- 
stood as differentiations of the genera] life of nature under 
ideas of species only. If this is so, then animal life is to be 
considered as a necessary part of our world, linked to the 
higher parts in an order intelligible from the point of view of 


1 See above, p. 80. 
2 Compare Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, Second Series (1899), ch. i. 
. 20. 
; 8 This becomes evident from a study of Origen’s treatise Hepi dpywy (ed. 
Koetschau, 1913). Origen adapts to Biblical stories exactly those pre- 
suppositions of Platonising theodicy which Proclus applies to the stories in 
Homer. 

4 De Decem Dubitationibus, 118-125. 

5 Proclus often returns to the question about animal souls; but he always 
seems conscious of a final want of certainty in his own mind as to how far 
individuality is to be carried down the scale. 
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_the whole, but not intelligible by itself. Considered apart, it 
comes under the conception of Fate rather than of Provi- 
dence. 

This distinction, brought down the ages by Boethius?, is 
drawn with great subtlety by Proclus. The causes which we 
know only as mechanical or external are unknown to us in 
their essence: hence the appearance of blind fate. In the 
system of the whole, that which appears to us as mechanical 
necessity really follows intellect. The way in which it follows 
may be partly understood by tracing the higher order of 
intellectual causation through the order intermediate be- 
tween that and mechanism, viz., the vitality of nature as an 
internal principle*. Determination in the apparatus of the 
mechanician is not primarily in an arrangement of wheels and 
pulleys and so forth, but depends on an incorporeal pre-con- 
ception of the arrangement, working through mental imagina- 
tion and a living organism*. Proclus treats it as a paradox 
that a mechanical philosopher, who in his own investigations 
makes especial use of pure intellect, should think this ex- 
plicable as the result of sense inseparable from body*®. His 
tone towards Theodorus, to whom the treatise on Providence 
was addressed, is, it may be noted, far more amicable than 
that of Plato to the mechanicists of his time. He recognises 
at the beginning that these questions will always be discussed ®. 
Theodorus, he puts it playfully, thinks to honour his own art 
by making the author of the universe a mechanician?. Mental 
determinations, however, are not really explicable as last re- 


1 In the Commentary on the Parmenides (735, 15-24), it is said that while 
justice takes part in ordering things without life, these do not themselves 
participate in the just: a stick or a stone cannot be called just or unjust. 
The absence here of any reference to irrational animals accentuates the un- 
certainty in the discussion of them elsewhere. 

* See Prof. W. P. Ker’s Dark Ages, pp. 108-109. 

3 De Providentia et Fato, 155. 

4 Ibid. 194, 34-38: “Neque enim tua fixio, tympanis et tornis utens et 
materiis corporalibus, in tua praecognitione corporaliter erat; sed illa quidem 
incorporabiliter phantasia et vitaliter habuit futuri rationem.”’ 

5 Ibid. 178. 

6 Ibid. 146, 14-16: “Quaeris autem millesies dicta quidem et neque 
requiem habitura unquam secundum meam opinionem.”’ 

7 Ibid. 148, 19-23. 
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sultants of an all-comprehending succession of mechanical 
causes. We know mind and soul from within as of an in- 
trinsically different nature; and it is from these internally 
known intellectual and psychical causes that we must seek 
insight into the real order of the whole. 

For Proclus this implies more than that mechanism has an 
inner or psychical side. It means also that the metaphysical 
universe of mental realities is wider than the physical uni- 
verse. In the corporeal order, not only does appearance take 
the place for us of reality, but the reality that is manifested 
is itself a small part of the whole, not ultimately intelligible 
out of relation to the larger part. “‘Many things escape Fate; 
nothing escapes Providence'.”’ Fate is the destiny undergone 
by particular beings without insight into its true causes. With 
complete knowledge of reality, fate itself would be seen as 
part of providence. 

Thus it becomes a philosophical problem to understand as 
far as we may the scheme of cosmic justice. To solve the 
difficulty, why descendants suffer for the sins of their fore- 
fathers, Proclus brings in the idea of the solidarity of cities 
and races?. There is a vital influence along a certain line, 
sometimes producing close resemblance at long intervals. 
And souls are not associated with such and such races or 
cities by chance, but in accordance with their former deeds 
and their acquired characters*. This understood, the trans- 
mission of ancestral guilt or merit can be conceived as part 
of a system by which justice is realised for each individual 
also. This must not be tested simply by what appears ex- 
ternally. Some have deprived themselves of possessions for 
the love of virtue. How then can providence be blamed for 
treating the good as they treat themselves? Future fame is 
a compensation for present neglect’. Gifts of wealth and 
power, abused by the bad, bring punishment. And the bad 
are not outside the care of providence. If by such gifts they 


1 De Providentia et Fato, 149, 17-18. 
2 De Decem Dubitationibus, 136, 32-35: “Omnis civitas et omne genus 


unum quoddam animal est majori modo quam hominum unusquisque, et. 
immortalius et sanctius.”’ 


3 Ibid. 139, 3-6. 4 [btd. 117-118. 
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are apparently made worse and then punished for their deeds, 
this is not only for some good to the whole, but for the good 
of the offenders. Latent dispositions to vice often cannot be 
cured unless they pass into act?. Only then can the repent- 
ance follow that is necessary for remedy. All souls are at some 
time curable. It would be inconsistent with the order of the 
universe that any being, among men or even demons, should 
be always evil?. ; 

The ruthlessness of the processes by which the cosmic order 
is sustained does not in the end trouble Proclus, as it did not 
trouble Plotinus. The heroic race, he says in one passage, is 
impelled by vehement phantasy and resolute will, not dis- 
tinetively by reason; but this is its own nature, and is no more 
evil in itself than the ferocity of a lion or a panther. Thus the 
Whole makes use of heroes as instruments for correcting dis- 
_ orders; just as it makes use of beasts for devouring men, and 
of inanimate things for the purposes for which they are fitted’. 

I have given only a slight selection of topics from these 
little treatises. Their perennial interest will probably always 
gain for them some readers; and so, in the absence of the 
originals, one example of the singular mode of translation 
from Greek into Latin practised in the Middle Ages will be pre- 
served in living memory. In the Commentary on the Cratylus, 
one point which directly concerns mythology is of special 
interest for its bearing on the same topics. Apparently 
hostile chance or fortune is declared to be always finally 
beneficent destiny’. The particular event that we class under 
the head of chance may seem to go unguided; but in the total 
order generalised as Fortune there is nothing irrational. All 
is ordered, down to the destiny of the individual. Hence the 
deification of Fortune is philosophically justified. 


1 De Decem Dubitationibus, 113, 18-21. Cf. De Malorum Subsistentia, 263, 
7-11. 

2 De Malorum Subsisientia, 214-215. 

3 Ibid. 217, 3-7. 

4 44, 8-13: uy On Tis Thy Tixny TavTHY GdOyLoTOY aiTiay TyelcOw Kal ddpioToV 
(76 yap épyov abrfjs eis vodv BXérret), dAAG Oelav 7) dapoviay Stvapuy, ovdev adetoay 
épnuov Tis oikelas émiotaclas, d\X\a wavTa Kal Ta éoxaTa TOY éevepynuaTwv Huo 
KaTevOvvovoay mpos Td eb Kal mpds Thy TOD mavTos Tadw. 
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What most interested the Scholiast, and perhaps Proclus 
himself, in the Dialogue, was not the mingled scientific sug- 
gestiveness and irony of the discussion on language, but the 
interpretation of mythology. On scandalous myths, the usual 
view of the later Greek philosophy is stated, that the myth 
should be referred to a true intellectual meaning as its inner 
sense!. To the same god may be assigned different meanings 
in varied references?. Among the connexions of ideas sug- 
gested, it is interesting to come upon an exact summary by 
anticipation of Swinburne’s Last Oracle. As the god that 
furnishes forth from himself the light of the visible world is 
called the Sun, so the god that furnishes forth from himself 
truth is called Apollo?. 

This is a rapid indication of developments that fill a con- 
siderable space in the writings of Proclus. In general, where 
these developments occur, I shall content myself with such 
indications. I find the allegorical interpretations of the 
myths agreeable to read; but, as no philosophical doctrine 
is ever educed from a myth except through being first read 
into it, little can be done with them for exposition. The serious 
part of the detailed theology of Proclus was the idea, touched 
on above, that the metaphysical is wider than the physical 
universe; and that the beings of which it consists are not only 
human minds, but include hierarchies of intelligences beyond 
that of man. These take part in working out the providential 
order. They are called gods, angels, daemons and so forth, 
and are spoken of by the names of mythological personages; 
but the stories about them are not taken to be even disguised 
accounts of historical events; so that Greek polytheism has 
in effect evaporated into philosophical fancies by which the 
abstract thought of Neo-Platonism, in full consciousness of 


1 55, 21-22: 77 pawopévny repatoroyiav eis émioTtnuovikhy évvoav dvatéurety. 
Ci. in Remp.i. 80-81. The myths objected to by Socrates in the Republic have 
a mystical, not an educational aim; and it is only—so Proclus argues—to their 
educational use that he objects. 

2 56,3-6. Cf. 62, 24-27: ddXd rdvTwr dvTwr év maior Kal Exdorou Tacas éxovTOS 
Tas évepyelas, dos Kar’ &AAnv éééxer Kal KaTa TaAbTHY XapaKxTnplferar SrahepovTus. 

3 78, 23-25: drt womep 6 TO eyxkdoploy Trav dws ad’ éavTod xopnywv “Hwos 
KadeiTat, oUTws Kal 0 THY GAjnOeay ad’ EavTod xopnywy Amd\Nwy Kadetrat. 


Ww. 16 
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what it is doing, strives to complete itself imaginatively. 
What Proclus called theology is a system of metaphysics 
running out at intervals into these fancies. 


ON THE FIRST ALCIBIADES! 


Tue circumstantial account of the commentaries must begin 
with one that takes for its text a Dialogue assigned in modern 
times to the “‘ Platonic apocrypha.”’ Of late the controversy 
about this small group of writings has been revived. An 
exposition of Proclus is of course not the place for entering 
into the controversy; but not to offer a personal opmion, even 
when it has no authority, might seem an evasion of a question 
naturally asked. My conjecture about the present dialogue is 
that it was an early exercise in the Academy found to be of 
exceptional merit and therefore, with a few others of the kind, 
added as an appendix to the actual dialogues of Plato. This, 
I think, is something like Jowett’s explanation of the way in 
which the apocryphal dialogues came to be preserved; and 
his final literary judgment was passed after consideration of 
all that Grote could say against any discrimination between 
genuine and spurious writings not already fixed by the uni- 
versal consent of antiquity. It remains to be seen whether 
the later defence, by undoubted experts, of the Epistles and 
other compositions generally rejected in recent times, will 
succeed where that of Grote failed in carrying with it the 
judgment of critical scholars. 

The First Alcibiades Proclus thinks an especially good intro- 
duction at once to philosophy and to Plato, because it begins 
with the problem of knowing oneself. The aim of the Dialogue 
is perfectly general, not directed only to the individual mind 
of Alcibiades, but concerned with the theory of human know- 
ledge; and with this primarily, not with any investigations 
beyond it or beside it?. For this is fundamental, the basis at 
once of the theory of our own being and of our ethical per- 
feetion®. We cannot hope to succeed in determining the 


1 103 4-116 a. * 292-293. 3 296. 
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nature of the known without first distinguishing the different 
kinds of knowledge}. 

All, says Proclus, is directed to the conclusion that man has 
his real existence in the soul?: the soul is the man. The ideal 
method is demonstration by irrefutable arguments’; but 
much, it is allowed, is actually knowable only by the kinds of 
experience of which opinion and perception are the criteria‘. 

The theory of knowledge developed by Proclus, we shall see 
later, centres in discursive reason. Intuition, higher or lower, 
is to be tested by its coherence in a ratiocinative system. 
Here he introduces an idea, not much developed elsewhere, 
though it occurs in the Platonic Theology®, that may have 
been suggested by the phrase zriotis adn Oys in the poem of 
Parmenides. To “‘belief”’ distinctively is assigned the grasp 
of reality at its summit. The order of existences, the good, 
the wise, the beautiful (Phaedrus, 246 £), has corresponding 
to it the triad of mental virtues, faith, truth, love (awiotis 
Kal adnOeva Kat épws)°. 

Love is the principle at once of return to divine beauty and 
of the outgoing action by which this irradiates the world’. 
In its sense of benevolence, it has its part both in the ener- 
gising of the world-process and in the descent of souls to 
birth. Some descend to raise others. Thus Socrates and 
Alcibiades tend to become for Proclus figures in an allegory. 
Socrates is the “good daemon” to whose guardianship Alci- 
biades is assigned®. Again, Socrates is the soul’s intellect 
(vods THs ruyhs)and Alcibiades the rational soul (Aoryixnrabuyy). 
There is a madness of love that is above the sobriety of 
prudence, as there is one that is below it®. Socrates, in being 
altogether exempt from passion, illustrates the providential 
direction of the lower by the higher order of causes. In this 
there is something divine or “‘daemonic”’ as contrasted with 
the providence exercised over more imperfect souls by others . 

1 Cf. 394, 16-19: r&s yap ov« drorov TH pice T&Y yrwoTdr Tas TAY yuedoewy 
agopifew Siapopds, ddXa wu TovvayTiov Tals TMV yywoewy Siatpety ; 

2 308, 9. 3 309, 8-14. 4 312-313. 

> See above, pp. 162-3. 6 356-357. 7 325, 10-20. ~. ® 340. 


9 352, 26-27: rijs yap wavias 7 mév EaTt cwPpoovyys KpelrTwv, | O€ droTéTTWKEY 
am’ avris. 
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that have had to descend into the perturbations of life to be- 
come the agents of this care?. 

Proclus turns to a more generalised discussion of the 
daemonic. The daemon or genius in each of us is not the 
rational soul, though Plato (T7maeus, 90 4) may have appear- 
ed to say so”. The view of Plotinus also must be rejected, that 
the daemon is the power next above that with which the soul 
energises in the present life*. In the view of Proclus as here 
stated, it is the whole destiny, or providential direction, of the 
individual life as a whole‘. In Socrates himself, the daemon 
was analogous to Apollo, the rational discourse (Xéyos) to 
Dionysus; the function of the daemon being to check the 
exuberance of the Dionysiac impulsion®. 

Divine love is an action, not a passion®, The movement 
whereby the higher seeks to perfect the lower concurs with 
the movement of the lower seeking to be perfected, the former 
being only slightly anticipatory; whence some have thought 
that matter could organise itself?. Natural virtue, as Plotinus 
said, adumbrates its own perfection§. 

The innate abilities of Alcibiades, brought into relation 
with the choice made by the first soul in the myth of Er 
(Republic x. 619 Bc), suggest to Proclus a position developed 
in more than one place in an especially interesting way. Souls 
from heaven aspire to despotisms®. The life of ambition is 
indeed higher than the common life, as was recognised by 


1 372. 2 383, 26-31. 
3 See above, pp. 96-7. 4 386-387. 
5 391. 


6 417, 1: 6 pév Oelos pws evépyed éorww. Cf. Spinoza, Eth. v. Prop. 36: 
“‘Mentis amor intellectualis erga Deum...actio est.” 

Another interesting point of contact between Spinoza and Neo-Platonism 
occurs in the Appendix to the first Part of the Ethics. Spinoza, though not, 
like Plotinus and Proclus, a teleologist, puts the necessity for lower grades of 
being in precisely the same way: “lis autem, qui quaerunt: cur Deus omnes 
homines non ita creavit, ut solo rationis ductu gubernarentur? nihil aliud 
respondeo, quam: quia eo non defuit materia ad omnia ex summo nimirum 
ad infimum perfectionis gradum creanda.” 

? 422, 31-37. 

8 429, 1-3: f yap puoikh apeTry Tordde Tis éoTi' Kal yap ‘dupa aredés Kal 7G0s 
éxet,’ Kata Tov Oetov IIAwrivor. 


° 432. Cf. 403. 
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Plato (Gorgias, 523)1. It is, however, in the second place; as 
is seen in Alcibiades, who aims at honour and power before 
the good of his city. This is to seek a partial good in contest 
with others, instead of those goods of which no one has less 
because many share in them?. He thus shows himself inferior 
to Pericles, his kinsman and guardian, with whom among the 
rest he means to contend; for Pericles was accustomed to 
remind himself that he ruled over Greeks, over Athenians and 
over freemen. By this insatiability his life has the character 
of passion and not of reason*, Meéasureless ambition despises 
everything short of governing the whole world with absolute 
power in company with the gods, and, if not checked by 
knowledge, is capable of ruining mankind. 

In the sequel to this discussion, we find a much-needed 
qualification of the modern maxim that knowledge is power. 
Power, indeed, cannot be acquired without knowledge; but 
there can be knowledge without power; for the addition of 
power depends on a concurrence of the whole and on presiding 
good fortune’. 

As God and Matter are alike in unlikeness, being without 
form and infinite and unknowable’, so also those who know 
and those who do not know but are not aware of their 
ignorance are alike in not seeking or learning. Of those who | 
have come to know either by their own discovery or by being 
taught, it is rightly said that there was a time within their 
memory when they did not know; and yet no time can be 

1 433, 7-8: 616 kal 6 IAdrwv éoxarov xirava Twv Wuxwy amekdder THY pidro- 
Tiplav. 

2 439, 1-5: 7a wev yap dudpicra T&v dyabGv aua mreloo. mapetva Suvardv Kal 
ovdels EXarrov exer mrepi avira dia THY GA\NwY KTHoW, TA OE wEepicTa oly éhaTTwTETL 
Trav dd\\wv mapayiverat Tots Exovow. The duépiora are of course those goods of 
which it can be said “that to divide is not to take away.” 

3 439, 27-30: kadddou yap elmrety ExacTov Tv wabGv amépavrév éort Kal &ueTpor, 
AdyyY uN KpaTrovmevov: 6 yap Noyos Trépas éorl, Td SE waHos aoyov Kai ddpioTor. 

4 439-440. 

5 446, 21-27: émioriuns ucv yap xwpls ovk dy Tis THs Suvduews TUXOL* TOY yap 
ayabady 7 dvvamus, Ta 5é dyaba per’ ETtoTHuNs KTwMEBa* Tapovons dé émioTHuNS, 
Pavpacrov ovdév un mapeivac Thy SUvami’ del yap Kal THs TOD mavTds GuuTVoOias 
kai THs Gyabhs TUXNSs THs TOUTwWY MpoecTwonS. 


6 473, 3-4: ws yap 7 Un dveldeos, kal 6 Oeds* kai OH Kal dretpov Exdrepov Kai 
a&yvworov. 
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assigned to the learning of certain notions such as the equal 
and the just. These apparently antithetic positions, says 
Proclus, have no real incompatibility; for while such notions 
have in the soul a bare existence to which no beginning in 
time can be assigned, the articulate knowledge of them, 
whether by learning or by discovery, dates from remembered 
times}. 

Justice, Proclus finds, is discovered through the fact of 
injustice which leads to war. This is from the point of view 
of the statesman, as distinguished from the soldier and the 
general, whose business is specialised action. The true states- 
man first tries to persuade the enemy, and only recurs to force 
when persuasion has failed. Socrates, it is observed, makes 
clear to Alcibiades that injustice is a more generalised con- 
ception than deceiving or doing violence or taking away a 
person’s goods. The Stoics, indeed, declared all these things 
always wrong; but the poets and philosophers of an earlier 
time were more in accordance with the common sense of man- 
kind in regarding them as all justified in a variety of actual 
eases?, Justice and injustice, on the other hand, differ 
wholly, and are not capable of being good or bad according 
to circumstances. 

The proper end of war is justice, not victory. Enemies are 
to be made better. Of peace the good that is the end is 
greater; namely, friendship and unity, the positive com- 
pletion of all moral virtue, as was said by the Pythagoreans 
and Aristotle?, Later’, Proclus makes a triad of the good, the 

1 474, 12-28: dirrh éori trav pox Gy 7 yGors, H wév adidpOpwros kal Kar’ évvoray 
Pry, 7 5é SenpOpwuévy Kal émisTyuovixh Kai dvaugioB7jTyTOS....THS wev ody Ka’ 
trapéw év huly écrdons Twv eidav évvoias xpbvos ovK ort mponyovmevos* €& adidiov 
yap abrhy eihidapev* Tis 6€ KaTa mpoBorw Kal GidpOpwow Tov Adywr yyaeoews 
Kai xpovoy @xouev eiretv. olda yap ore 7d pev eldos Tod KUKov Ti éoTLv Euabov Ev 
Tw@de TH Xpovw, TO Sé eldos Tis Sixarocdyys ev Gry, Kal olTrws Ep’ ExdoTov TaY 
dvTwY wy Tas émioThuas Kar’ évépyecay éxowev. Cf. 514-515. There is here a 
distinct advance in discrimination not only on Plato but on Plotinus: see 
above, p. 51. 

2 496, 8-10: kal ddAws dpéoxer ToOTO cxEddv atract Tors dpxalos Kai 7 cvv7OELa 
cuvomodoyel TH O6En THY madaav.. Another opposition to a Stoic paradox may 
be noted: against the ascription of all passion to wrong opinion, the ae 


of feeling and will on opinion is recognised (550-551). 
3 500. 4 575-578. 
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beautiful, the just. Beauty mediates between the wider 
notion of goodness and the more limited notion of justice. 
The underlying reality of the triad is one, but the terms in 
their explicit meaning differ1. Ultimately the political art, 
as it ought to be, is one with justice?. 

Citing from the Dialogue? the proof from wars that men in 
general cannot know accurately what is just and what is un- 
just, since it is precisely through differences of conviction on 
this point that they go to war, Proclus rejects the inference 
that they know nothing at all on the subject. These ex- 
tremest differences, provoking the extremest evils, indicate 
the priority of the notion in our minds. Because we have this 
so firmly fixed, and think ourselves right about the applica- 
tion, we fall into contentions such as do not arise in the case 
of health and disease, where we know that we do not know, 
and trust the experts’. In truth, men have the right notion 
innate in them: where error comes is in the application to 
particular circumstances. Moreover, justice and injustice are 
an affair of the whole of life: compared with them, questions 
of health and disease are only about the parts. These last we 
might even cast aside as questions that do not concern that 
in us which is of most value; but by nature we hold to the 
distinction between the just and the unjust as having here 
our very being. Deprived of justice, our life becomes to us a 
life in death and no longer a living reality®. 


1 577, 21-22: 76 wév broxelmevor ev, of 5€ Adyou Sidopor. 

2°50. 3° Alewb. I. 12. 

4 537, 21-28: wepl wev yap Tav byrewav amdjv éxouey dyvoiay Kal touev re 
ovK tomer, Kav mpos dAlyor SievexOQuev, Tois TexviTas TOv ToLovTwY émiTpeTOMED * 
wept dé Tay Sikaiwy oidueda ercorjpoves elvar dia TO NOvyous Exew avTwv THY WUXI, 
Kat ToUTO olduevor KaTa Pvow ov BovrAdueba mpoécat TO Sixatov. 

5 538, 3-9: kal voowdes kal byrewdv Kav mpdord Tis, ws od mepl TO TYMLWTATOV 
ywomevns THS BAABys* Stxaiov 5é Kal ddixov kara pow dvTexducda TavTeEs, ws THV 
ovciay nuwy év ToUTw cUuracay éxovTes* dvov obv ovK dvovaror Kal veKpol Kal TO 
Ln Ov vmrdpxovTes vouifouer yivecOar, cTepduevor TwWY Oikalwy. 
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ON THE PARMENIDES' 


From the more elementary theory of knowledge with ethical 
applications, the transition comes appropriately to the more 
abstruse doctrine developed out of the Parmenides. 'The Com- 
mentary begins with a prayer to the gods for enlightenment. 
This prose hymn, detached from the context, has gained some 
celebrity as a composition. A translation is given in Maurice’s 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. There is here, as in many 
other places, a grateful recognition by Proclus of what he owes 
to his master Syrianus, who stands for him, among all his 
predecessors, next in authority to Plato?. 

The views of different commentators are first set forth. 
Some said the Dialogue was written merely for logical exercise, 
and as an illustration of method. Others insisted that the 
method was developed only for the sake of the theory of 
reality. Again, some took this reality to be the Being of 
Parmenides himself considered as One (év dv). Others found 
that Plato, in his series of distinctions, began with the One 
before Being; not all the assertions and denials being true of 
the One in the same sense. Syrianus, whom Proclus follows, 
decisively adopted the position of those who regarded the 
Dialogue as concerned with the theory of reality. This was 
in his view not only an ontology but a theology. The One is 
identical with God?. 

Proclus has some judicious remarks on the composition. 
The dry style (yapaxtip toyvés), contrasting with that of the 
mythological poets, is, he points out, admirably adapted to 
the dialectical purpose*. In the poem itself of Parmenides he 
finds something of the same character®. 

He ingeniously reconciles the prohibition of dialectic to 
youth in the Republic with the commendation of it in the 
Parmenides to the youthful Socrates. The prohibition is a 


1 126 4-141 &. 

* In this Commentary (1061, 24), the Homeric dotcbos avijp wpiotos (II. 
Xxill. 536) is applied to him. 

3 641, 10: Oeos kai év ravrov. Cf. 643, 1: 6 yap xara 76 év Beds od Tis Peds GAN’ 
dws beds. 


4 645-647. > 665. 
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legislative decision for average natures; the commendation is 
advice given in a small circle to an exceptional nature!. The 
kinds of dialectic he classifies into (1) mental gymnastic; 
(2) discovery of truth; (3) refutation of error. 

A dialogue of Plato is an organism. To treat the prologue 
as alien to the contents is incompatible with all critical judg- 
ment. The setting of the Parmenides must therefore first be 
considered in detail. 

. The arrival of Cephalus at Athens from Clazomenae to hear 
from Antiphon the discourse of Parmenides symbolises the 
relations between the Ionic, the Italic and the Athenian 
philosophy. The Ionic philosophy dealt with nature as in 
flux, the Italic with stable ideal existences. The theories of 
these, which are both realities though of different orders, were 
brought together and completed by the mediation of Socrates 
and Plato. Accordingly, the Ionian comes to Athens to be 
initiated by an Athenian in what had been taught by the 
Eleatic Parmenides about the higher, or mental, order of 
reality?. 

In the chance meeting of Cephalus with Adeimantus and 
Glaucon, the brothers of Antiphon, the need is symbolised 
for the gifts of good fortune not only in external things but 
also in the soul’s pursuit of the things that belong to itself’. 
Proclus is conscious that some of his interpretations may 
appear too subtle; but, he says, even if they were not part of 
Plato’s own meaning, they are profitable to us as mental 
exercise, and are an aid to the apt soul in passing from images 
to the realities that are their pattern‘. 


1 651-653. Cf. 992. 

2 660, 26-30: 7 wey oby Iwvia Ths picews Eotw ctuBorov’ 7H Sé IraXla, THs 
voepas ovolas* ai dé AOjvar, rHs wéons, de’ ns dvodds éote Tals ard THs Picews eis 
voov éyerpomévars Wuxais. 

3 664, 11-14: ws ov« & Tots éxrds pdvov SeducOa THY ard THs ayabs TUxNs 
dwowv, a\Ad kai év Tals airhs THs Wux7s dvaywryots évepyelars. Cf. in Tim. i. 197— 
198. Commenting on the words dya07 tixn xph Aévyew (Tim. 26 E), Proclus 
observes that Plato refuses to say, as the Stoics did, that the good man has 
no need of fortune. 

4 675-676: wore ef uh Kal TADD’ otTws cbyKetTaL Tpds avdTOD Tod TIAdrwvos, dAN’ 
Huty ye TO WpGyua AvotTeNés* yUuvacua ydp éore THs evpvods Wuxijs kal dd Tov 
elkdven eri Ta Tapadelyuata weraBaivew Suvapuévyns Kai Tas dvadoylas Tas wavTa- 
Xov dtarewovoas karavoew Pidovons. 
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The presence of Aristoteles, afterwards one of the Thirty, 
in the company, starts a disquisition on a possible alternation 
of the same soul between the lives of the philosopher and the 
tyrant!. Proclus again develops the thought, which from very 
slight hints in Plato he has made effectively his own, that 
souls more loftily-minded, and therefore figured as having 
lived with the gods in heaven and seen the movements of the 
whole under supreme unity, are apt to aspire to power and 
despotic authority. He does not fail, however, to add that 
the tyrannic life, as it actually comes to be, is a sinking to the 
life of the earth-born giants, symbolising the dominance of 
passionate violence in the soul?. 

A characteristic position of Proclus himself, that the 
highest reality manifests itself furthest down in the scale, the 
next highest a stage short of this, and so forth?, is here applied 
to the personages. Aristoteles, the youngest and least in the 
philosophic life, can receive instruction only from Parmenides, 
the eldest and greatest. For minds of the first order make an 
appeal reaching to all ranks of intelligence, while minds of 
the second order can influence only intelligences less removed 
from themselves?. 

Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates in this dialogue correspond 
to the wovn, the 7pdodos and the ériotpop7*®. The dialectic 
of Zeno, by which the thought of Parmenides is made more 
explicit, is of the second order, proceeding by synthesis 
through division and antithesis. That of Parmenides goes 
directly to the unity which is its object. This is prior to 
multiplicity and fundamental; yet a real multiplicity, as dis- 
tinguished from spatial separation which is only phenomenal, 
is not to be denied. In some sense plurality as well as unity 


1 690-691. 

2 692, 24-28: érel kal abTo 76 Tobs TpidKovTa TUpavyous KpaTjcat TV’ AOnvaev 
éugacw exe Tis Tvyavreiov cal ynyevotds fwihs xpatovons T&v ’AOnvaixdy kal 
‘Ohduutiwv dyabGy* 6 yap évTws Tuyavrixds modemos ev Tals puxats éort. 

3 See above, pp. 168-9. 

4 691-692. 5 712-713. Cf. pp. 166—7, above. 

6 701-702. Cf. in Alcib. I. 519, 2-6: wera 6€ ri émiorhuny Kal Ti év adTH 
yupvaciay Tas wev cuvOéces Kal Tas Oiatpécers Kai Tas moAvELde’s weTaBdoets a7ro- 
Geréov, emt 6€ THY voepay Swyy Kal Tas amas EmtBodas meTagTAaTéoy THY YuXHV. 
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exists causally; that is, in the primal metaphysical reality?. 
What Parmenides affirmed was that Being in itself is One; 
what Zeno denied was that a plurality absolutely dispersed 
and without any unity that it participates in can be real at 
all. This granted, he did not deny the Many. And indeed, 
Proclus adds, there is multitude not only with the unity that 
is Being, but with the unity beyond?. 

One name applied by the Neo-Platonists to unity in a 
generalised sense needs elucidation in view of the historical 
change in its significance. It would be misleading, in the 
absence of explanation, to translate the term povds by 
““monad.’’ A monad in its modern sense, as fixed by Leibniz, 
signifies a minimum of real or mental being containing im- 
plicitly or potentially the order of the universe. In Neo- 
Platonism this idea is not absent, but it is expressed by the 
term “‘microcosm.’? The monad or unit is not the atomic 
individual, but the unity of a group. The units become more 
inclusive till at length the “‘Monas monadum?,” the Demi- 
urgus or mind of the universe, is reached. It is possible, how- 
ever, that in this commentary we come upon the idea that 
led to the change of sense. In one place Proclus speaks of 
“the monads in individuals” (ras év Tots aropots pwovadas)*. 
This means that the specific or generic unity of the individuals 
is not only over them but exists in each®. The transition, we 
see, was obvious; but the difference remains that by Proclus the 
individual as such, or the minimum, is never called a monad®, 

1 712, 2-3: 7 6€ airia rod mAnOous éori mws Kal adtH Kat’ airlay Td TAGs. 
Cf. 620, 5-8: de? wév yap kal év elvac 76 Ov Kal ToANG* Kal yap maca movas Exe TL 
avaToxov éavTH wAROS, Kal wav mAHROos bd pmovddos Tids wepiéxeTae THS avT@ 
TpoonKkovens. 

2 Cf. 764, 28-30: 1700s kai év od pdvov obaiwdds ori, adda Kai Jrep ovciay. 

3 733, 35-36: wovas yobv éoriv 6 Snucoupyds povddwy modN@v TepiAnTTiKh Oelwy. 
This phrase was taken up by Bruno, in whom perhaps the transition first 
appears to the later sense of ““monad.”’ 

4 735, 10-11. 

5 Cf. in Tim. ii. 222, 5-13. The monad in relation to which the other parts 
of the soul are ordered is not to be considered as the minimum of quantity 
and the basis of numeration, but as the first principle of the soul’s essence 
and the root of its powers. 

6 Cf. in Tim. iii. 221, 25-26: 4 ris Erepdrnros Sivauis KaraKepuarlfer Td ONov 
els TA pépn Kal Tas povddas eis ToUs apiOuovs. 
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For the rest, differences of terminology allowed for, it must 
be clear from the general exposition that Neo-Platonism con- 
tains an analogue of Leibnizian monadism. The essential con- 
trast is that the Neo-Platonic real individual is primarily an 
idea, not, as with Leibniz, a force; and that it is not purely 
self-evolving, but interacts with other metaphysical beings. 
For Proclus, as for Plotinus, there are “‘ Ideas of individuals”’ ; 
and, if he does not carry real individuality below the rational 
soul, this does not mean that the permanent soul consists only 
of the reason; within its unity are included certain “roots,” 
as we may call them, of the irrational life that is part of the 
life in time+. But prior to individuals and their energies are 
certain intellectually defined modes of existence, such as 
‘likeness’? and “‘unlikeness,”’ to which all active manifesta- 
tion is secondary. In the unity of Mind that contains the 
Ideas, all opposites pre-exist with creative power. There they 
are at peace, like the antenatal Caesar and Pompey in Virgil. 
Violence and mutual destruction arise only when they become 
embodied in matter?. 

Illae autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 
Concordes animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur, 
Heu quantum inter se bellum si lumina vitae 
Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt!* 

Each soul is one by participating in the unity of the whole 
(ultimately in virtue of the transcendent unity beyond the 
whole); but it is one as being itself, not as identical absolutely 
with that unity and therefore in essence one with every other 
soul. Alcibiades and Socrates and other apparent persons are 
not really the same soul disguised by differences of per- 
ceptible appearance. These differences have indeed an inferior 
degree of reality in contrast with the unity of the person; but 
the differing individuality is not a mere illusion arising from 
them. This is stated definitely against a doctrine of the 
“identity of opposites” already formulated. Must we, asks 
Proclus, say that likeness is unlikeness and unlikeness like- 
ness, and sameness otherness and otherness sameness, and 


1 More is said on this theory later. See pp. 289-90. 
2 739-742. 3 Aen. vi. 826-829. 
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multitude one and the One itself multitude; from which it 
would follow that each is all the rest, and that there is nothing 
that is not all, and that thus the part is no less than the 
whole!? This, he shows, would lead to a quest for smaller and 
smaller parts, each identical with the whole, and so to an 
infinite dispersion incompatible with the limitation that is 
essential to knowledge. Again, if there is in reality nothing 
but the Self-same, and all else is unreal distinction resting on 
names, the identity, being itself a term of the distinction, 
exists only as bare notion; and so, the cause of the appear- 
ances being gone as reality, nothing remains”. Yet, he allows, 
the identification of opposites is a way of indicating the unity 
in which all distinctions are implicit*. In the unity of Mind, 
each exists as itself, but not as “‘itself alone*.”’ 

Perhaps we find in the course of this disquisition a nearer 
anticipation than is to be met with elsewhere of the Hegelian 
dialectic, though the terms are differently ordered. The pro- 
gress of a good mind, says Proclus, has three stages, illustrated 
in the Socrates of the Dialogue. First there is the starting 
away from and denial of something strange; then the sus- 
picion that it may be true; lastly the recognition that it is 
true in one sense while the denial is true in another>. Hegel’s 
ordering of the stages—that the first is to assert an accepted 
position, the second to find contradictions in it, and the third 
to reaffirm it with modifications—seems to indicate a more 
conservative temperament than that of his Greek precursor. 

Before discussing in detail the criticism of the Ideas that is 
ascribed to Parmenides, Proclus sets himself to prove by an 
argument of his own that they must exist. The argument is 
essentially that a metaphysical reality is necessary to explain 
the physical universe, which is not explicable from itself. 
This reality cannot proceed by deliberation and choice; for 
these are secondary causes within the whole: but, on the 
other hand, it must not be a mere good to which things aspire 
(as with Aristotle), but which produces nothing*®. Thought 


4 751, 15-25. 2 751-753. 3 760. Sar an 5 757-758. 
6 788, 27-28: ov pdvoy éotrar TedrKOy éxeivo Tod mavTds alrioy, dAAG Kal 
TOLNTLKOV. 
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indeed is prior, and does not exist for the sake of production; 
yet production follows as its effect!. The order of the uni- 
verse is to be conceived as determined necessarily by more 
generalised intellectual existences acting downwards through 
mediate stages to bring into being the more special. That 
this is the necessity of the case is argued from the power of the 
human mind to geometrise, for example, with more accuracy 
than is to be met with in external nature even in astronomical 
phenomena, to reason with probative consequence from 
generals to particulars, and so forth. As this in us is inex- 
plicable from the particulars of experience, but’ makes them 
intelligible, so also, in the whole, a higher intellectual order of 
causes is needed to explain that which is manifested physic- 
ally. And so we arrive at the fundamental thought of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas; that generals have more being and 
more causal efficacy than particulars?. 

Side by side with this, however, we must not fail to notice 
the constant repetition by Proclus of the position that in 
experience the imperfect always genetically precedes the per- 
fect. This is no casual thought, but deliberate antithesis. It 
would be correct to say that for him the process of nature is 
upward, not downward. If he treats the causal order—the 
order of realities—as the reverse, that is because he is looking 
for an adequate explanation of the final perfection of each 
thing: the cause of this, he holds, must be in its real existence 
superior, not inferior, to that which it produces. The succes- 
sion of stages in time, therefore, is antithetic to the order of 
implication in the whole. | 

At first sight contradictory to what has been said about 
the doctrine of individuality held by Proclus, is a passage 
expressly opposing the theory of Plotinus that there are Ideas 
of particular individuals (tév ca éxacra)?. What Proclus 
opposes, however, is an accident and not the essence of the 
theory*. The position of Plotinus that he rejects is one that 


1791, 21: 7G voety éavrov roinrys tora TayTwv. 
2 796-797: ra KaBddov...Kkal odcrmrepa Kai airisrepa TEV Kab’ ExaoTa. 
3 824. Cf. Enn. v. 7. 
4 T find that in my own exposition (pp. 61-2 above) I had stated only the 
portion of the theory that is common to both philosophers. Later study of 
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~seems to make the merely empirical individual, even of all 
animal races, in some sense eternal'. Against thus carrying 
down the idea of the individual, he raises the objection that 
on this supposition the empirical individuality of Socrates 
would be immortal. But this is a product, to speak generally, 
of the cosmic order, and, when we descend to detail, of 
seasonal and climatic influences and all sorts of special 
causes”. He is quite clear that the composite individual, 
Socrates or Plato, thus brought to be, has only one mortal 
life, and at the end of it disappears. This, however, is to be 
distinguished from the soul of which it is a temporary embodi- 
ment. In his view as in that of Plotinus,.each individual 
human soul is permanent and goes on from life to life as the 
manifestation of a permanent “‘mind,” which is an eternally 
distinct thing within universal Intellect?. According to 
Proclus, indeed, each mind is not realised in one soul only, 
but in several. These have intermittent lives in time, while 
the “‘mind,” or intellectual type, under which they are 
grouped, is eternally active’. For animal souls, below some 
never exactly defined stage, the permanence (as has been said 
before) appears to be conceived as belonging to the species 
rather than to the individual>. 

In these complexities, it may be well to mention, Proclus 
confesses that he is not very sure of his ground. To carry our 
_ thinking down to the ultimate individual, he says, is beyond 


the objection taken by Proclus was necessary to bring out more exactly the 
implications in the argument of Plotinus. 

1 Tn like manner Spinoza appears to say that there is in infinite intellect a 
necessary and eternal concept of every human body that was and is and is to | 
be (Zth. v. Prop. 22). The phrases of Plotinus that suggest a similar infinity 
of concepts are these: rh de év TQ vonT@ dmeplay ob de? Sediévac* aca yap év 
duwepet (Enn. v. 7, 1); dp ofv Kai éml Trav d\Xwv Sdwv, ep Gv THOS ex pas ~ye- 
vécews, TocoUTOUS TOUS Adyous; 7 ov PoByTéov TO Ev Tots oréppwact Kal Tots Néyots 
dreipov, puxs Ta TavtTa éxovons (Vv. 7, 3). 

2,825. 

3 Cf. in Tim. iii. 72, 20: dddXos ev 6 hawvduevos ZwKparys, addos dé 6 ddnyGuvés. 

4 Cf. in Tim. ii. 143-145. 

5 Cf. in Tim. i. 53, 20-23: ai yap kareNOotoa Wuxai radw dviacw, ody boa 
rh vrdcTacw é& apxijs elxov ev TH yevéoet Kai Tepl Tiv UAnv, olar Oy elo ai rordal 
Trav ddéywv. This particular passage denies true individuality of most, but 
not of all, irrational animals. 
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the powers of the human mind, which is more adapted to 
theorise on the universal or generalt. About the particular, 
he is sure only that, in its smallest details, it is not uncaused?. 

This is quite consistent with its not having its causation 
wholly in the Ideas. For causality, in his view, begins above 
intellect, from the One and Good, and does not end till un- 
formed Matter is reached. The Ideas thus constitute only a 
portion of the causal series. Evils, for example, arise through 
complexes of causation among the interacting parts of the 
whole; but there are no “Ideas of evils*.”? There is, neverthe- 
less, an eternal idea, a trapddevypa, of the knowledge of evil 
in relation to good; for this knowledge is a good and ignorance 
an evil‘. 

As is well known, the most destructive criticism to which 
the doctrine of Ideas was ever subjected is put by Plato him- 
self in the mouth of Parmenides discoursing with the youthful 
Socrates. Coming to this part of the Dialogue, Proclus, first 
quite generally and then in detail, tries to determine precisely 
what is the effect of the criticism. Of course he does not fail 
to observe that in the discussion Parmenides recognises the 
necessity of some theory concerning the realities eorrespond- 
ing to general names if there is to be knowledge*®. His own 
view is that all the criticism is directed towards showing the 
inadequacy of comparisons with things in space to describe 
relations between incorporeals. The relation of particulars to 
the reality signified by a general name is not physical, but of 
another kind. Image in a mirror, impression of a seal on wax, 
imitation of an object by plastic or pictorial art, may put a 
beginner in the way of thinking on the subject; but partici- 
pation in the Ideas is not of corporeal things in their like; 
for it is neither participation in the whole nor in a part as the 
terms are understood of bodies*. The puzzle arises from 


1 813, 17-21: émi yap Tas dropous kai Tas idias rdvTwy Siadopas xwpetv KpetT Tov 
a \ 3 / a x \ ada ~ = 
é€oTW 7 KaTa av@pwreov vovv, TO d€ mavTn Q émwi TretoTOY diaTewdvTwY paddov 
new Oewphoa: duvaror. 
2 835, 11: ravri yap ddvvarov xwpis airlov yéverw exe. 3 829-831. 
4 833, 8-12: xaiydp 4 dyvoa Kakév,...woTe Taw TO Tapdderypa ov KaKOU, GAN 
ayaGov, THs TOU Kako ywwoews. 


5 838, 9-11. 6 858. 
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bringing in an antithesis that has no proper application. The 
youthful Socrates was imperfectly prepared. He had indeed 
already the notion of a general idea as a unity, but, through 
want of sufficient introspective analysis of the notion, he 
imagined the unity as somehow distributed among things set 
apart!. The criticism ascribed to Parmenides is thus, accord- 
ing to Proclus, intended by Plato to make clear to his own 
disciples that, in his theory of Ideas, he meant them to apply 
their minds to a kind of reality which is not that of the things 
that furnish him with metaphors. In virtue of his clear insight 
beyond these, he could himself use them with the utmost free- 
dom and variety. His mode of turning on them reveals his 
full possession of that insight. 

That the Ideas are realised as notions in the soul? Proclus 
recognises in accordance with the traditional Platonic doc- 
trine?; but Parmenides, he points out, corrects the suggestion 
of Socrates that they may be only in the soul. They imply 
intelligible objects of thought; and the object is more dis- 
tinctively the Idea than is our thought of it. The notions by 
which the Ideas are realised in the soul do not come as 
generalisations from perception, which are “notions” in an- 
other sense, but make generalisation possible*. They are pro- 
ducts of Intellect contemplating its own being, and are more 
properly said to be “‘in the mind”’ than “‘in the soul’’>; but it 
is enough for us if our souls participate in their universality®. 

Proclus thus saw quite clearly that. Plato’s theory of ideas, 
while it had psychological references, could not be understood 
as merely psychological. His own development has strikingly 


1 864, 23-36. Cf. 865, 1-2: are riv vonow Thy evdov pHmw SiapOpGoar duvd- 
evos. 

2 892, 8: é&v vojmaci Ticw ovorGoGa Tas lbéas. 

3 892, 24-25: rhv Yuxny wavra civar Ta eidn payer, Kal Tomov Twy eldaY Thy 
Yuxm. 

4 893, 17-19: ovre yap [To yeyre@oKor] map’ abrwy Tav aicOnrwv auBdver TO 
xowdv. Of. 894, 24: waca dmrdderéts €x Tov mpotépwr. Again, 896, 31-33 : Zvdobev 
dpa Kal aro THs ovcias juwy ai mpoBodai yiyvovrar Tar eidwv, Kal ovK ard TOV 
aicO@nrwv. Cf. in Alcib. I. 545, 7: 6re mpoBddrXovoew ad’ éavray ai Wuyal rods 


dovous. 
5 930, 24-25. 
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Kantian turns; and it may be said in his favour that, by his 
distinction between “‘soul’”’ and “mind” (the associate of a 
particular body and the intellect in which it shares), he makes 
clearer than Kant did that it is not the merely individual in- 
telligence that is conceived as “projecting” the forms of 
knowledge. Another glimpse confirms the general impression 
made. The term ego did not become a technical term with 
the Neo-Platonists; but Proclus uses it in one place in a sense 
very like Kant’s “transcendental unity of apperception.”’ In 
serving to indicate every mental act, perceptive, volitional, 
intellectual, it points, he says, to “some one life” that moves 
the soul to assert each psychical state in turn, to some one 
indivisible thing in us that knows all our energies, éd’ éxdoT@ 
Aéyou TO éy@ Kal To évepy@'. This he applies as an analogy to 
show how there can be an indivisible divine knowledge, know- 
ing things not as they appear but in their causes or essences, 
and at the same time creative by its activity which is one 
with its thought. 

Theory of knowledge thus passes into ontology. In his 
theory of reality, Proclus carefully distinguishes that which 
he regards as the all-inclusive doctrine of Plato? from Aris- 
totelianism on the one side and Stoicism on the other. Each 
of these has an element of truth. The things in the universe 
co-operate in its processes by their aspiration to Mind; but 
the Mind that is the end does not stand apart in complete 
isolation from the things that aspire®. Its thinking is also 
creative*. This the Stoics recognised when they conceived a 
providential order as running through matter; but they did 
not recognise that transcendence of the divine intellect which, 
by the too exclusive emphasis on it, makes the pure mono- 
theism of Aristotle “dark with excessive bright®.”’ The refu- 
tation of this exclusiveness is put in the form of the questions: 
How can the physical universe strive after the divine if it 
has not its origin thence*? How can we know the object of 

1 957-958. 2 921, 10-13. 


3 842, 26-28: rots uév obv Tov vodv TedKOY aiTLoy ToLodaw, GAN’ odx! Kai Snmt- 
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aspiration if we neither have our existence from it nor par- 
ticipate in the laws that express its’true reality!? The Ideas, 
for Proclus, thus represent the intellectual diversity by which 
the unity of the universe is mediated to its parts; for it is the 
Ideas that are meant by these “‘intelligential laws?.”’ 

The philosophic impulse, says Proclus, is called by Par- 
menides “‘divine”’ as looking beyond visible things to incor- 
poreal being, and “beautiful” as leading to the truly beauti- 
ful, which is not in things practical, as the Stoics later deemed, 
but in the intellectual energies. This impulse to beauty the 
philosophic life has in common with the life of the true lover?. 
To urge Socrates to pay special attention to the apparently 
useless dialectic called by the vulgar “idle talk’’ (ddoreoyxia), 
is a way of indicating that this is the true salvation of souls, 
and is one with the power of theorising on being and judging 
of truth*. This is how it is put “enthusiastically®”; but 
Proclus can also soberly point out the danger of approaching 
ontological questions without a sufficient training in theory 
of knowledge®. The aim is to discover one method for solving 
many problems, not to be able plausibly to attack or defend 
every rival solution’. This showy sort of accomplishment in 
the forms of logic the multitude admires*. The preliminary 
gymnastic advised by Parmenides is troublesome, and force 
must be used to drag oneself away from a direct attack on 
those problems of being that excite impassioned interest. The 
season for it is youth, when there is vigour for toil, and plenty 
of time, and when discipline can be applied so that the pro- 
cedure shall be by orderly stages. 

Proclus himself gives one or two illustrations of the kind 
of search commended. Starting from the Sophist, he sets 
forth a theory of relative not-being. Of this there are various 
kinds. Matter, as we know, is a kind of not-being because it 


1 923, 2-4: mus 6€ Kal ets éxeivo yuyvdoKouer, unre NroordyTes éKeiOev, MATE 
Nbywy weTexovTes TV OVTWS SYTW; 

2 Cf. 888, 2: voepods Néyous eivar Tas ldéas. 3 988. 

4 990, 7-11: rapa mév Tots moots dboXeoxlav Mpocayopevoueryny, kupiwrata dé 
ovoay ddAnOwny owrnpiay THv Wuxwyr, €& wy pavepdy bre TavTOv €aTL TH OEwpNTLKH 
Twv byTwy Kal KpiTLKH THS GAnOeias duvduwer. Cf. 1024, 33-38. 

5 Cf. 987, 18-21. § 989-991. ? 984-985. 8 990, 13-14. 
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is in itself unformed. Material things phenomenally are, but 
in the proper sense of being are not?. On the other hand, the 
cause of all is a kind of not-being because it is set over against 
the forms of being?. There is no absolute not-being*. This 
was the truth affirmed by Parmenides in the poem. 

Next Proclus tries to apply the method of the Dialogue to 
the soul. What will be the result to itself and to other things 
if we say, In one sense or another, that it is or that it is not? 
Here the most interesting remark occurs at the close: that it 
would be easier to begin from bodies than from the soul, since 
we are better acquainted with bodies and the consequences of 
their animation or non-animation than with what happens to 
the soul itself. 

While commending slow, methodical approaches to philo- 
sophical questions, Proclus finds it to be a merit in the Par- 
menides that the relation of dialectic to the things themselves 
about which truth is desired is never left out of view in a 
round of mere unapplied logical generalities®. So difficult was 
the combination found to be that none of Plato’s successors 
composed any treatise in this form*®. Again, while approving 
of toil] over dry distinctions as good for philosophic youth, he 
singles out expressly for notice the proposal of Parmenides 
that the youngest in the company shall answer his questions, 
because he will be the most docile and will give the least 
trouble; grounding on this the observation that “to energise 
with ease is divine’.” This is a Hellenic point of view. The 
power, bearing with it the appearance of struggle and volition, 
which the ancients sometimes called “‘daemonie” and which 
we call ‘Titanic®,” seemed to the Greek spirit, now retired 

1 999, 26-27: 76 évudov Trav, are Pawouérws ev dv, Kupiws dé ovK dv. 

2 999, 36-39. 3 999-1000: 76 wév undayA undapas dv ovdémore broberéov. 

4 1006, 29-35: kai dpds ws év rabras Tats Urobécect yévoir’ av paov 6 dyos 
ovK am’ avTis juwy dpfapevwy THs Wuxijs. GAN dard Tov cwudTwv* Tatra yap 
yupiuwerepa TAS Wuxfs, Kal Tov éroudvwy éexeivyn Kal ox ETouevwy TA TOUTOLS 
eréueva Kal ovx érbmeva, TH meTeXELY } WH meTéxew Wux7s. 

> 1018, 25-27: 76 Gia rev TpaypdTwy airwv ddevew airy Kat ph év Wirots 
UpecTavat Tots AoyiKols Kavéct. 

§ 1020, 31-35. 

7 1037, 37-38: Oeidy éote ToiTo Tb wera pacTwvys évepyety. 

® Through the Orphic myth of the tearing in pieces of Dionysus by the 
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into its watch-tower, to be of the second order. The highest 
life attainable by man is the life of intellectual contemplation 
beyond effort?. : 

It is only after this wide expatiation on the preliminary 
matter that we arrive at direct discussion of the hypotheses 
concerning the One. Of these nine were enumerated. All the 
rest of the Commentary that survives is devoted to the first. 
This was indeed the most important for Neo-Platonism; com- 
prising as it did the proof that no predicates are applicable to 
the One. All the hypotheses, with their various affirmations 
and negations, Proclus says, are true of it though in different 
senses, just as all the paradoxes on the Ideas are in some sense 
true*. For him, however, as for his school, the highest truth 
is in what has since been called the “negative theology.” 
Not only is the One unknowable to us, but we do not even 
know that it is knowable to itself*. Thus it is properly name- 
less. Yet it undoubtedly is*. The meaning of the negations is 
that, since it is the cause of all, it is not distinctively any of the 
things that it produces. On the other hand, all the affirma- 
tions of real existences that are not the One have for their 
causes the negations applied to it®; for it is above all deter- 
minate being, as matter, or bare possibility, is below all deter- 
minate being. Its positive reality is apprehended by the unity 
Titans, the “'Titanic”’ had come to be interpreted as symbolising the principle 
of diremption in the world-process. See in Cratyl. 64, 17-20; ef. 77-78. 
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minded of Spinoza’s saying that determination is negation: see Ep. 50 (ed. 
Bruder), where also he says that to speak of God even as one is to apply a 
term that is not properly applicable. The sentence in which this is put would 
have been accepted by a Neo-Platonist as correct if we are to speak with the 
utmost rigour. “Quoniam vero Dei existentia ipsius sit essentia, deque eius 
essentia universalem non possimus formare ideam, certum est, eum, qui 
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of existence at the summit of our intellect, a kind of bloom 
of the mind, dvOos rod vod}. It is itself completely trans- 
cendent, “‘imparticipable”’ (awé@exTov, ywpio Tov, aTr0 TaVT@Y 
éEnpnuévov). It is God simply and absolutely. The con- 
ception of gods as makers or fathers is the partial conception 
of a kind of divinity, not of divinity simply. Divinity is 
properly unity?. Are we to call it Limit or Unlimited? Un-- 
limited, Proclus finally answers; for it is not subject to the 
limits which we say in relation to other things that it fixes 
for them?. 

This, Proclus recognises, goes beyond anything in the poem 
of Parmenides*, which demonstrates only the unity of that 
which is (76 év év), not the unity beyond being. At the same 
time, he holds that there was a theology behind the doctrine 
of Parmenides himself, though he did not give it the explicit 
form that it has in Plato. Some commentators, it appears, 
doubted whether the developments in the Parmenides were 
really Platonic; but Proclus establishes their Platonic charac- 
ter from the Sophist, with its connected line of argument’. 


1 Cf. in Cratyl. 66, 11-12. 

2 1097, 1-3: efdds te OedTnTos peptKdv, 6 OH motdv eat Getoy, GAN’ obx Gaus. 
Cf. 1096, 30: 6 yap Snucovpyéds Kal 6 marnHp Tis Beds. 

3 1069, 8-9. 

4 See the interesting dissertation on the kinds of infinity and the kinds of 
limit, pp. 1117-1124. There is infinity in matter as itself formless; in body 
without quality, as divisible without limit; in the qualities of bodies, admit- 
ting of continuous differences in intensity (76 wadddv Te Kal Arrov, Phileb. 
24 8B); in the perpetual renewal of birth; in the rotatory movement of the 
heaven; in the soul with its continuous transitions from thought to thought; 
in time, limitless as to the numbers with which it measures the motions of the 
soul; in intellect, ever present in the intelligential life with no limit to its 
duration; and in eternity (6 roAviuryros aiwv), which is prior to intellect and 
is the potency of allinfinities. In the reverse direction, the notion of limit can 
be applied at all stages short of formless matter; for all in one aspect involve 
measure and number. Eternity is the measure of mind, time of the soul; the 
movement of the heaven takes place by the repetition of a measurable period; 
the Ideas manifested in the succession of births are finite in number; body is 
finite in extension. 

° The Parmenides of the poem is always distinguished from the Parmenides 
of Plato. The phrase is: 6 év rots ronuact Ilappyevidns (1177, 3), 6 év Tots Erect 
Ilapuevidns (1177, 12). Cf. 1240, 32-37. 
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Proclus no doubt read into his predecessors, including Plato, 
some distinctions not developed till later; but he was quite 
aware that he might be “reading between the lines’’; and, as 
the philologists who have recently discussed or edited the 
texts fully recognise, “‘ historical sense’”’ cannot be denied to 
him or to the Neo-Platonic school. If he is unwilling to admit 
as some did, that Plato corrected Parmenides, he does not 
hesitate to allow that he added a new point of viewt. The 
demonstration of Parmenides, he observes, is not directly of 
the One, but of Being, and he proceeds by affirmation of 
that which is. Plato, in the first hypothesis, proceeds by 
denying all attributes to the One itself; only afterwards, in 
the second hypothesis, where he combines Being with the 
One, does he assert the unity of Being. The higher point of 
view is attained by denying, through a methodical process, 
everything that can possibly be asserted of the One. It is 
beyond expression even by the “‘rest”’ or “quiet”’ or “silence”’ 
of the mystics”. Yet, though it is in a sense “‘not-being,”’ it 
may be better spoken of as a kind of being to avoid confusing 
it with the not-being that is below all positive existence®. 
Different modes of speech are allowable from different points 
of view. Thus Proclus allows himself to use the language of 
personal theism characteristic of the Laws, while treating it 
definitely as exoteric. Assertions such as that God is begin- 
ning, middle and end are, he says, only relative to other 
things, and are not properly applicable to the incomprehen- 
sible existence of the One itself?. 

What then, it may be asked, is there of positive insight in 
the final result? There is, it seems to me, the clear notion 
that we apprehend ultimate reality by the “‘synthetic unity ”’ 
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2 1171, 4-8: etre otv yahjvn Tis éorw tyuynpévn voepa rapa Tots cools, Eire 
dpuos wvotixds, elte oryh TarpiKy, OfAov ws ardvTwr Twv ToLovTwy eEnpyTrat TO ev, 
éréxewa dv Kal évepyelas Kal ovyfs Kal Hovxias. 

3 1079-1082. 

4 1113-1116. The One is not even “in itself,” for all place must be denied 
of it: udvoy 6¢ 7d &v amdos ovS5apmod éoriv (1135, 40). This means that it alone 
has no cause in which it can be said to be. 
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in our own minds. This, of course, could not be said by Par- 
menides; and Plato himself could not yet say it in the sub- 
jective terms that would have appropriately conveyed his 
thought. Even Plotinus has to help out theoretical insight 
by mystical experience. The last degree of self-conscious 
clearness was reached only by Proclus at the end of the long 
development. If the One is now more firmly than ever de- 
clared to be objectively unknown and unknowable, it is at 
the same time definitely made the correlate of what is sub- 
jectively the principle of cognition. The distinction between 
the One and the Mind of the Whole, as Berkeley with his 
kindred subtlety perceived, had become the metaphysical 
analogue of the psychological distinction between self and 
intellect?; the ultimate self in each and in the whole being a 
kind of unknowable point of origin of all determinate forms 
of thought or reality. It is the nature of human language, 
applied primarily to things outside, that compels philosophers 
to speak of that which is most real as a negation of all that is 
customarily described as “being.” 


ON THE TIMAEUS? 


To justify the order in which I am taking the Commentaries, 
the words of Proclus himself can now be cited. The Timaeus 
being a physical treatise, he observes, it proceeds downwards 
from intelligible reality, and in the logical order follows the 
Parmenides*. He quotes Iamblichus with approval to the 
effect that these two dialogues contain the whole theoretical 
philosophy of Plato®. Through the absence or loss of the 
portion of the preceding commentary treating of the other 
meanings assigned to the One, there must of course be a gap 
in the exposition. For it was not immediately from the One 
without predicates, the unknowable source, that Proclus 
made the transition to the theory of nature, but from the 
unity of Being and Mind. 

1 1044, 26-28: Aeirerar 67 76 Ev, TOU vot TovToU Kai Thy Urapkw Kal Td oiov 
dvéos, Totro elvar Tiv mpwrnv apxjv. Cf. 1047, 1: Thy piav dpxny Tis yvdoews. 

2 Siris, § 352. 3 17 a-44 D. 4 i, 12-14. 

> 4.13, 14-17: dp0as dpa pyotv 6 Betos IduBrcxos Thy 6dyy Tod Tddtwvos Gew- 
play év Tots dvo Tovras wepréxerOar Oraddyos, Timaiw cai Tlappevidy. 
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In spite of the gap, the positions taken up at the opening 
can be directly connected with what has just been said about 
the subjective basis of the Neo-Platonic ontology. Since man 
is a microcosm!, knowledge of man and of the world are 
necessarily correlated. As God or the One can only be appre- 
hended as the cause by the principle itself of the mind, so the 
Being of which the universe is a manifestation can only be 
understood by mind in its explicit activity. To place the 
theory of thinking beside the theory of the object of thought 
is declared to be a Pythagorean point of view?. This meant 
what we now call an idealistic position. The remark has 
special relevance because the historical Timaeus was said to 
have been a Pythagorean®. 

In accordance with that which had become the general pre- 
supposition of the commentators, the minutest details in the 
setting of the Dialogue are interpreted as symbolism‘. 

The City, as well as Man, is a microcosm®. Hence analogies 
can be found between the distributions of functions to the 
classes in the State (recapitulated in the opening summary of 
the Republic) and the orders of beings in the universe. A point 
of interest in detail is that Proclus, with Theodore of Asine, 
firmly upholds the position that men and women have the 
same virtue and perfection, being not two different races, but 
portions of the same race, which as such is human, not male 
or female*. The secret arrangement of marriages by the 
guardians under the appearance of leaving them to be deter- 
mined by casting lots he interprets as indicating the reality of 
metaphysical causation in the universe behind apparent 
chance-collocations?. | 

When Socrates tells the company that he cannot represent 

1 7, 5, 11-13: puxpos Kécuos 6 dvOpwros Kal ort Kal év TOUTw TdaYTA MEpLKWS, 
doa év TH Kdouw Oeiws Te kal dAikws. Cf. i. 202, 26-27. 

24. 5, 22-23: 

3 Proclus supposed the work ascribed to Timaeus Locrus, Ilepi Wuxdas kdopw 
kal dvovos, to be by Timaeus himself. 

4 3. 26, 8-10: ratra wey oty yuuvacia mporewéoOw Tis THY TpayudTwr Gewplas 
€v Tots Mpootmious avTHS eiKovikws éudaiydoueva. 

5 1. 33, 24-25: ot ydp mov uxpds uev Kdomos 6 dvOowros, oxi 5é urKpds 7) TOAS 
KOoMOS. 


SG. 4G! 7 i. 51, 6-8. 
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his City bodied forth, but must limit himself to abstractions, 
Proclus finds this to be a mark of superabundant power, not 
of weakness!. The philosophic mind is analogous to the higher 
cause, remaining at the summit of the productive series, and 
not itself descending to particulars?. Like many interesting 
and subtle ideas in Proclus, this has its “‘ occasional cause”’ in 
the effort to justify every detail in Plato. It resembles what 
is said by Comte in the Philosophie Positive when he treats 
science and philosophy as more originative than art, and there- 
fore prior in the directive order. It might be defended by 
incidental expressions in the poets themselves. Milton, for 
example, places the “thoughts more elevate*”’ of moral philo- 
sophy above song. In the celebrated passage in praise of 
beauty, Marlowe, where he speaks of the poets’ work, might 
be taken as conceding the superiority of abstract ideas even to 
all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 


Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit?. 


The italicised words are in fact curiously coincident with the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine for which imagination is analogous to 
a mirror placed as a mean between thought and sense. 
Proclus, however, made this high claim only for thought 
which, in its moments of enthusiasm, becomes, like Plato’s, 
itself a kind of poetry. Inspired poetry (év@eos aroinaus) is for 
him at the summit. We find it, he holds, in Plato as in Homer. 

An error in the Commentary is that the Critias of the 
Dialogue is taken to be the member of the Thirty. Modern 
commentators also have generally assumed this. As Prof. 
Burnet has recently shown®, he is not the oligarch, but his 
grandfather and the great-grandfather of Plato. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias still had the relationships right. Once recognised, 


1 j. 62, 31: kai orw 7 TovatTn ddvvapia Suvapias Tepiovoia. 

* This must not be confounded with the Aristotelian view that providence 
does not descend to particulars, but only to generals. The Neo-Platonists 
held that it descends, but through grades, more and more lowered as they are 
more removed from contemplation and more immersed in practice. — 

3 Paradise Lost, ii. 558. 4 Tamburlaine the Great, Part 1. Act v. Sc. 2. 

5 Greek Philosophy, Part 1. (1914), § 256, p. 338. 
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they make the account of the tradition from Solon chrono- 
logically possible. Proclus was evidently a little puzzled about 
this; but he was more interested in the symbolism than in the 
exact chronology. Critias, for him, like Alcibiades and Aris- 
toteles, is the naturally gifted mind aspiring to tyranny. The 
coming from heaven of such a mind signifies, as we have 
already seen, the fascination exercised on it by the power 
manifested in the hierarchical direction of the whole. Again, 
as before, Proclus observes that the ambition for power be- 
longs after all to a mind of the second order; for principality 
and sway and dominion are not the highest, but are only in 
the middle place®. With this it is in harmony that Timaeus, 
having a position in the dialogue corresponding to that of 
the Demiurge in the universe, symbolises the personally- 
governing Zeus subordinated to Adrasteia®. 

To any who think that the Neo-Platonists represent a 
swamping of Greek thought in Orientalism, I commend the 
passage in this Commentary on the interview between Solon 
and the Egyptian priest. Proclus has a very clear idea of 
_ progress as the principle for which Athens stands against a 
fixed order like that of Egypt. Pride in mere length of memory 
of the past, he finds, savours of conceit. ‘‘The learning of 
many things does not bring forth mind (zroAvpabein voov ov 
gvez), says the noble Heraclitus*.”’ Turning his philosophic 
rationalism against the prestige of an old historic order, he 
dwells on the thought that memories and sense-perceptions 
do not suffice to produce knowledge*. We ourselves project 


1 j. 82, 19-21. 

2 i. 71, 10-11: 76 yap tryemorekdv Kai To él toda StaTeivov Kal Ohws 7 SUvaués 
Tov péowy éoti. 

3 ji. 69, 24-26. 4 3. 102, 24-25. 

> 4, 102, 29-31: ras uvnuas Kai Tas aicOjoers Tomntikas Elva THS ETLTTHUNS, WS 
gnow 6’ Apiororédns, ddtvarov. From a scholium on this passage we learn 
incidentally what various possibilities could still be realised by the Greek 
intellect. The writer distinctly suggests the“ radicalempiricism”’ ofa “psycho- 
logy without the soul.’ If there are no souls, he says, it is not only not 
impossible, it is necessary, that memories and sense-perceptions should be 
productive of knowledge: ef tus Adyos deter, pide IIpdxXe, wi) Urdpxew Tas 
wuxds, ob wdvov ovk ddvvatov, a\\a Kal dvayKatoy Tas wyjwas Kal aicPycers 
TounTiKas elvat Tw éEmicTnuwy (i. 463). 
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on the particulars the unity of the universal?. The priest, it 
is true, in his insistence on the claims of age, has hold of the 
principle that the elder, that is, the ontologically prior cause, 
is that which preserves the stability of the whole. Yet, great 
as is this conservative order in the cosmos, the principle of 
renewal figured by the creative action of Athena? goes back 
to a higher point of the all-inclusive causal series, in which 
fixity and alternating cycles alike have their source*. And he 
could put stress on this against what seemed too arrogant in 
the claims of the East while fully recognising the spirit of 
unification in the old order, admired by Plato as afterwards 
by Comte in its opposition to the dispersiveness of the new?. 

Nor is his Greek rationalism unaccompanied by a feeling 
for the importance of historic memory. To acquire knowledge 
of the past from the stable orders, where these have kept 
records, he remarks, contributes in the highest degree towards 
perfecting human wisdom®. In a later passage®, he dwells on 
the value for scientific theory of the empirical results attained 
by the long-continued observations of Egyptian and Chal- 
daean astronomers; setting these against the mere agreement 
with hypothesis of what can at present be observed. A true 
conclusion, he points out, can be reached from false assump- 
tions; and the consonance of phenomena with hypotheses is 
an insufficient test of the truth of these. 

When the priest reconstitutes from recorded history that 
memory of past cycles which had been lost by the younger 
world, Proclus finds this procedure to be imitated by the 
Pythagoreans, who set themselves to show how individuals 
may restore the memory of their former lives. For the differ- 
ent periods of a race may be compared to the different lives 


1 i, 103, 1: 76 év...ef50s mpoBaddouer. 

2 34. 103, 8-9: tiv véav Snucovpylav Thy bd TAS’ APnvas cuvexouevyy. 

3 i. 103, 30: 76 vewrepov E& breprépas HKet TaEews. 

4 4.104, 14-17: cUpBorov yap 7d pév Trodor vojcews Kal dxpdvTou (wis Kal Toppy 
yevésews ottons, TO O€ véov THs uepikwrépas yruoews kai THs Eparrouevyns Hon Tav 
yryvonevev. Cf. 127, 23-27. 

° i. 124, 11-13: ai rev mpscbev repiddwy ioropiat weyicrny eis Ppdvnow mwapé- 
XovTar cvvTédecav. 


§ iti. 125-126. 
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of one man, or rather, of one soul!. Whatever may be the case 
with the soul’s history, it seems to me that this image is truer 
to the facts of progress as hitherto known than that which 
was taken over by Comte from Pascal, viz., that the history of 
Humanity may be compared to the life of one man continually 
living and learning. The choice has been, so far as experience 
yet shows, between Egyptian or Byzantine fixity on the one 
side and movement through upheavals and submergences on 
the other. Proclus gives a rationale of the theory, stated in 
the Dialogue, of catastrophic destructions. Composite unities 
such as races and cities, he says, occupying an intermediate 
position between the imperishable whole and individual or- 
ganic things, which are easily dissoluble, are destroyed only 
at long intervals; for it is only at rare conjunctures that the 
causes destructive of their parts all co-operate; usually, what 
is destructive of one part is preservative of another?. Briefly 
glancing at his own time, he suggests that the cause of the 
depopulation now said to exist in Attica, being neither fire nor 
flood, as in former depopulations, is “a certain dire impiety 
utterly blotting out the works of men?’.”’ This is said merely 
in passing. Like Plato, he assumes in his general theory that 
remnants are always left. ; 

The wonder that Solon said he felt at the history (Tim. 
23 D) is made the occasion of observing that in us wonder is 
the beginning of knowledge of the whole?. 

Proclus finds that the political order of Egypt described by 
the priest is a stage below that which has been set forth by 
Socrates®>. For the ruling priestly class is inferior to the ruling 
class of guardians in the Republic, who as philosophers go 
back by insight to primal reality. Moreover, Plato in the 
Politicus subordinated the priests to the statesman, and gave 

1 j, 124, 7-9: ws yap ep’ Evds advdpds, uaArov Oé WuxFs mids, Siaddpovs Bious, 
oUTws é évds ZOvous Tas SiaPdpous mepddous mpoo7jKer NauBavery. 

42 116. 

3 j, 122, 11-12: dew7s twos doeBeias dpdnv Ta THY avOpHtuv ddavifovcns. 
On this a Byzantine annotator has commented: tpels doeBeorara, nuets dé 7d 
Twyv Xpiotiavav yévos évOeov kal evaeBécrarov (Scholia, i. 463). 

4 i. 133, 7-8. 

5 4, 152, 1-3: d9ov...67e THs Dwxparixys wortelas Upetrar TA viv Tapadiddpeva 
kal devrépay av éxor per’ éxeivyny Tau. 
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them no share in political power. And the Egyptian military 
caste, being wholly specialised for war, is inferior to Plato’s 
class of auxiliaries, who share with the guardians in the higher 
education}. It is evident that Proclus would have been able 
to criticise shrewdly the analogy often drawn between the 
republic of Plato and the hierarchical order of mediaeval 
Europe. 

A prayer to Athena, conceived in a generalised aa sym- 
bolical way?, may have suggested Renan’s famous prayer on 
the Acropolis?. 

The resistance of prehistoric Athens to the extension of a 
Titanic or Gigantic world-power, Proclus accepts as fact re- 
stored from actual records; but he assigns to it also a cosmic 
meaning. Athens represents the higher cause, like the 
Olympian gods in the myth of the giant-war. The dominion 
of the kings of Atlantis, before it is broken, succeeds in pre- 
vailing over a portion of the higher order. This is in accord- 
ance with the frequent enslavement found to take place of the 
last in the superior order to the first in the inferior*. Of the 
kings of Atlantis the power is celebrated, of the Athenians the 
virtue®, Their virtue, which prevails over power, is a whole 
including philosophic wisdom as the higher associate of war- 
like strength. 

Discussion of the meaning of prayer is suggested by the in- 
vocation of the gods*. Proclus finds its end to be ultimately 
mystical’. At every point in the series of existences, it is 
possible to turn back to the Highest from which all proceed; 
for production is not merely continuous through the inter- 
mediate stages, but direct even to the lowest, and so the re- 
turn also at every step can be direct®. The virtues by which 
the mystical unification is to be attained are especially the 


1 4, 151, 19-28. Cf. i. 154, 18-20, where the theoretic class (76 r7js Ppovjcews 
eriehovpevov Kal Oewpnrixdv) is found to be marked off from all the special- 
ised classes, including the priests. 

2 i. 168-169. 3 In Souvenirs d’ Enfance et de Jeunesse. 3 i, 182-183. 

5 i, 185, 7-10: tots uév ArAavtivas pdvov amovéuer THy Sivay...tovs 5é’AOn- 
vatous Kpareiv yo. THs Suvdpews did THs OAs aper7s. 

6 Timaeus, 27 B. ? 7. 211, 24: reXevraia dé 7 Evwors. 

8 i. 209, 19-20: oddevds yap adéornke TO Detov, adda waow €f icov mdpeott, 
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triad, faith, truth, love; with hope, receptivity of the divine 
light, and a standing apart (€«oraovs) from all else. 

After a dissertation on the nature of ‘“‘becoming” in the 
world, Proclus finds again that Plato sets out from theory of 
knowledge; which begins not by examining things, but by 
asking what the mind can know’. To learn the meaning of 
“being” and ‘“‘becoming,’’ we must discover in what way 
each is known. To try to find out directly what they are in 
their own nature would lead only to confusion?. In defining 
““being”’ as the object of thought and reason, “‘becoming”’ as 
the object of opinion, Proclus of course simply repeats Plato; 
but he soon goes on to a notable development. To explain 
how he came to put the question in the way he did, we have 
to remember the age-long controversies of Epicureans, Stoics 
and Sceptics on the universal criterion?. Returning from 
these to Plato, but bearing them in mind, he insists on Plato’s 
breadth as compared with other thinkers in assigning a place 
to all the criteria. The soul is not only unitary, but also mani- 
fold; and so there is a place for intuitive thought (vovs, vénais), 
for reason or understanding (Aoyos, dcavota), for opinion 
(Sc&a), and for sense-perception (aic@nats). But to judge 
belongs to the soul as a unity. What then is its common 
power of judgment? Discursive reason (Aoyos), answers 
Proclus. Whatever the human mind at one extreme may 
grasp by intellectual intuition, or at the other extreme may 
apprehend from experiences of sense, it must, for proof, be 
able to assign the grounds of its belief through an articulate 
process expressing itself in general terms?. 

The mystical state beyond mind by which the One is 
directly apprehended, Proclus assigns from this point of view 
to a kind of “spurious intellect”? (vé0s vods) comparable to 


1 i, 242, 15: 6 dwé Taév yraoewr adopiocuds. 

2 4. 242, 19-21: add’ ef pev adriy ef éauris Thy Twv mpayudtov piow huty 
mapekeevoato Onpav, éhadev av acadelas éutAnoas Tiv cUuTracav SidackaNlapy. 

3 [note in passing that the phrase of Xenophanes, dékos 6’ éri raou réruxTra, 
is interpreted as meaning: “The universal criterion is opinion”? (i. 254). 

4 i. 254-255. Proclus mentions that he has developed his view at greater 
length in a commentary on the Theaetetus. This we do not possess; but there 
is some restatement later in the present commentary. 
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the ‘‘ bastard reasoning” by which, according to Plato, that 
which afterwards came to be called Matter is seized without 
sensation!. This of course does not mean that the apprehen- 
sion of either of these extremes is illusory; the apprehension 
of that which is beyond intellect by a power that is also be- 
yond it is indeed superior?; but the distinctly formulated 
doctrine is that the common test is ultimately coherence in 
a total system of knowledge?. Neo-Platonism in its finished 
form thus presents itself, if we are to give it a definition, as 
in principle a decidedly circumspect rationalism‘. 

On the theory of beauty in art, the discriminating attitude 
of Plotinus was maintained by Proclus. Works of plastic art, 
he says, are beautiful not by mere imitation of generated 
things, but by going back directly to the source itself of their 
beauty in its Idea. To what was said by Plotinus®, he adds 
that if Phidias could have raised his mind beyond the Homeric 
Zeus to the metaphysical conception of Deity, he would have 
made his work still more beautiful*. This, however, does not 
imply aversion from the beauty of the world. Even those who 
talk abusively about the Demiurge, he remarks, alluding to 
the Gnostics, have not dared to say that the world is not most 
beautiful; on the contrary, they say that its beauty is a lure 
to souls’. 

The immediate cause of the cosmic order Proclus finds to 


1 Timaeus, 52 B: abtd 6é wer’ dvacOnoias arrov Aoyicu@ Tw vdOw. On the 
theories concerning the “Platonic Matter,” see above, pp. 70-1. 

2 i, 257-258. The scholiast has an admiring note: tis ovx dv ce Oavpacee 
kal xdpiras meyddas és ael peuvjoerar, pire Ilpdkde. votv vdOov dAéyer 76 év Kal 
otov dvOos Tis Wux7s (i. 472). 

3 Cf. i. 283, 5-11. The grasp of the whole by “enthusiasm”’ is characteristic 
of philosophy at its highest; but it does not dispense the philosopher from 
subsequent proof of his propositions. This is illustrated by the procedure of 
Timaeus. 

4 Cf. i. 351, where the caution of Plato is contrasted with the extreme con- 
fidence of some other philosophers, such as Heraclitus, Empedocles and the 
Stoics. 

5 Enn. v. 8, 1. See above, p. 90. 

6 4, 265, 18-22: ézei xai 0 Perdias 6 Tov Ala roujoas ob mpos yeyovds améBhewWer, 
aN eis &vvo.av adixero Tod map ‘Ounpw Alos: ef dé rpos abrov AdvvaTo Toy voEpov 
avarelver Gat Gedv, Ondovdre KaANLOV Gv ameTédeETE TO OikeEtov Epyor. 


7 7. 333, 6-9. 
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have been described correctly, by a distinction of Plotinus, as 
intellect immanent in the world?. This mediates between the 
world and the supra-mundane intellect which contains the 
Ideas. While the higher reality—“ the divine intellect that is 
the cause of the whole creation?’”—is not subject to the flux 
that it sets in order, this flux of things itself is not merely 
something external set in order, but pre-exists in a manner 
in its ever-productive source*. What he desires to make clear 
by these distinctions is the continuous intellectual necessity 
that runs through the whole and the parts. He cannot, with 
Aristotle, admit any element of the casual: that there is no 
such thing follows from Aristotle’s own recognition that the 
universe is one system‘. 

The things of nature, but not those of the instrumental arts, 
are formed on the model of the Ideas*. If Plato in the Re- 
public speaks of the “‘bed in itself”? and the “table in itself,” 
this is easy illustration for learners, not formal doctrine. The 
ideas that find expression in the mechanical arts are there- 
fore, according to Proclus, at a greater remove from reality 
than “natural kinds.”’ They are only “‘here,’”’ not in the in- 
telligible world, and they are ‘‘made.’’ The ideas embodied 
in nature are not made‘. 

That the Good—not properly an Idea, though so called’7— 
is beyond Intellect, means for Proclus ultimately that the 

1 7. 305, 16-20: TAwrtivos 6 piddcogos dirrov pév broriberac tiv Snmoupydr, 
Tov mev Ev TH voONT@, Tov dé Td HyELovovv Tod mavTds, Neyer 5é 6pOws* ote yap 
mws Kai 6 vols 6 éyxdapuos Snucoupyos TOU Tavis. 

2 i. 317, 17: vods Oetos THs GANS Tonoews aircos. 

3 As it is put in one passage, yéveors must be included among the causes 
that precede the generated world (i. 325-328). 

4 i. 262. In the Philebus, he adds, causation is further generalised by its 
application to things mixed. This means, in modern language, that the 
causes are to be sought not only of events, but of collocations. 

5 1, 344, 21-24: dmelxacrat O€ mpds 76 vonTrov Ta Epya Tis picews, ov! Kal TH 
Kata Téxvny, ws ovdé Ta Ka” Exacta Swwpicmevws, GAN ai ew adrots Kowdryres. 

§ i, 344, 13-14: rwv dé idewy (as distinguished from rwyr évraiOa léewv) odk 
éore Snusoupyds. 

7 See, for example, i. 424-425: rdyaGdv is not 7 Tay eidav, nor yet ddov 7d 
vontov, but mpd ravtay Trav vonrav. Cf. in Remp. i. 286-287. The ground for 
identifying the Idea of the Good in the Republic with the One is of course that 


it also is said to be beyond Being: cf. in Parm. 1097, 11-20. Necessarily there- 
fore it is not properly an Idea; for the Ideas are at once being and thought. 
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world is a teleological order?. The highest cause being the 
Good, it follows that goodness is highest in each. Merely to 
assert, however, as many do every day, that “God is good,” 
implies no insight. Without virtue, as Plotinus said, ‘“‘ God is 
a name?.”’ 

Causation, we have already seen, while embracing the Ideas 
and their manifestation, includes more. The causal series be- 
gins with the One and Good, and descends to Matter unformed 
by the Ideas. Since the Qne before Being, with a certain co- 
existent infinity that precedes the One as Being, is its cause, 
Matter is in a sense both good and infinite*. Only by abstrac- 
tion is the world of material things described as a godless 
realm of disorder, such as Plutarch and Atticus? and those 
who took the imagination of the creative Demiurge literally, 
supposed it to have been in the beginning. In the description 
of it as such, Plato imitates the theological poets, with their 
wars of the Titans against the Olympians®, but his own mean- 
ing is philosophical. For the circumstantial refutation of 
Atticus, Proclus takes over the argument of Porphyry*, who 
seems to have put it very clearly that in the cosmogony of the 
Timaeus Plato intended to indicate the factors into which the 
composition of the ordered world can be analysed; body, con- 
sidered in abstraction from formative intellect, having no 
order of its own’. The saying of Timaeus that it was not 
lawful’ for the best to produce anything but the most beauti- 
ful, is taken as meaning that Right which is identical with 
Necessity (Qéuus with “Avayxn)® presides over the universal 
order. 

When the Demiurgus is spoken of as reasoning (Aoytca- 


1 4, 369, 4: dua Tatra pév obv Thy TediKhy aitiav Thy KUpLwTaTnY apXhY Tpoocn- 
yopevce. This refers to Tim. 29 . 
2 See above, p. 86. 


3 1. 385, 12-14: 7 tidy wpdecow Ex Te Tod Evds Kai Ex THS dmeipias THS Tpod TOU > 


évos dvTos, ef dé Bovrer, Kal dd Tod évds SvTos Kabdcov éoti Suvdwer dv. did Kal 
ayaboy 37 éoTe Kal Grrespov. 

4 Atticus lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. On his doctrines, see 
Zeller, iii. 1, pp. 808-810. 

> i, 390-391. § i, 391-396. 7 1, 394, 25-31. 

8 Tim. 30 A: Oéuts dé or’ Hv ovr ort. 

9 i, 396-397. Cf. in Remp. ii. 207, 19-22. 
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Hevos), this does not imply the uncertainty of deliberation, 
but means that there is a regular causal succession from the 
general order of the world to the special orders of its parts. 
The mindless itself, Proclus subtly argues, is prefigured in 
mind, but always under the form of intellect, not as a “‘mind- 
less idea,” which is impossible?. Thus, while there are par- 
ticular bodies without a soul of their own, and particular 
souls that are irrational, there is no part of the world which, 
as a part of the whole, is not animated, and no soul that does 
not, as part of the whole of soul, participate in intellect®. By 
participating in mind through the mediating stage of soul, the 
world is the most beautiful, by participating in the super- 
intellectual good through mind, it is the most divine of works‘. 

The question whether there may not be more worlds than 
one is discussed at some length. All views were held: that 
there is one world, that there are many, and that there are 
infinite worlds®. Proclus decides with Plato that there is one 
world, on the ground that the unity of divinity has its neces- 
sary manifestation in unity of system. Some, it appears, 
argued that there may be many worlds formed according to 
the one pattern of a world, as there are many men formed 
according to the Idea of Man, 0 avtoav@pwrros*. The reply of 
Proclus amounts to this: that man is at a greater remove from 
the archetype than the system to which he belongs, and so is 
more pluralised. In the ascent from the pluralised forms, if 
there is to be continuity, we must at last reach an all-inclusive 
whole, most resembling the pattern as absolutely one. We 
thus necessarily arrive at the unity of the universe (ro 74@v). 


1 i. 399, 18-20: gore yap 6 Aoyicpds THY Mepwr Sinpnuévyn diéEodos Kal 7 dia- 
Kexpiuévn THY TpayudTww aitia. 

2 i. 399-401. 3 i. 407. 

* 1.409. The question, how the world as a whole is not made inferior to the 
superior parts of itself by the addition of worse parts, is answered by an 
anticipation of Mr G. E. Moore’s principle of “organic value”: ef yap 76 meév 
€oT év TH OAw KpetrTov, TO Oé XEtpov, Ts Td Gov OV KaTadeéaTeEpor Tod ev adTE 
Kpelocovos mpooOyKy Tod xeElpovos yéyove; AVeTat dé Td Aropor, SidTe TOU Xelpovos 
% mpos TO Kpetrrov ovvTakts &v move? TO Sdov Kal TédeLov, bray dé dovyKwoTa adAH- 
Aus 77, THVLKADTA 7 pitts TOD xXElpovos ddaviter Thy TOD Kpelrrovos divauuy (i. 423— 
424). 

5 i. 436, 10-12. 6 i, 439, 22-25. 
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This admitted, he is not inclined to dogmatise with complete 
theoretical confidence about the number of systems there 
may be within it!; but actually he holds to the cosmology 
common to Plato, Aristotle, and the orthodox science of later 
antiquity, for which the universe was one finite world, with 
the spherical earth at the centre, surrounded by revolving 
spheres bearing the heavenly bodies. The positions taken by 
these go through certain revolutions which bring back at 
intervals precisely the same relative order; and so the move- 
ment of the whole is cyclical. This is the outline; but within 
it he shows himself to the end eager to find and discuss as 
many open questions as possible. 

The first question raised in detail is about the elements of 
the world. These Proclus tries to determine by relation to the 
senses of which they are the objects. Fire and earth he dis- 
tinguishes, after Plato (Tim. 318), as the elements that re- 
spectively give visibility and tangibility to the phenomenal 
world of becoming. The senses of sight and touch, by which 
they are perceived, are extremes; the object of touch being 
perceived immediately, that of sight not immediately?. Theo- 
phrastus asks, in criticism of Plato, why are not the other 
senses also taken into account? The reply is, that the external 
world is known to us by actual touch directly, by sight in- 
directly; actual taste, hearing or smell is no necessary part of 
our perception of the object. Not weight, Proclus remarks, 
but tangibility, is the characteristic property of earth?. The 
physical and the mathematical solid are distinguished, the 
first as tangible, the second as intangible’. Of these the 
former is primary, as the first resistant®. 

To bring together in one world the two most opposed 
elements, there is need of a mean or means. These of course 


1 j, 452, 12-15: ef 5€ Néyous, Gre Se? Kai Gddas airias civar Sevrépas, mpos 
EepiKwWTEpa TapadelyuaTa Troovoas, ev ev Aéyers, Ev OE Guws PuraTTELS TO WAY. 

2 ii. 6, 10: 76 wév duéows aicOnrév, 76 Gé ovK dpéous. 

3 ii. 11, 20: od yap To Bapos iécov yjs, dd\Aa 76 Gor. 

2 ii. 13, 3-4: gvotkdv yap Go arepedv Kal wabnpwarixdy Gro, TO péev avadeés, 
TO 6€ arrTov. 

> ii. 13, 10-12: rpdrov obv axriv 7 yA Kal mp&rov aytirumoy Kal 5a TotTo 
TpOTov GTEpEdy. 
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are found to be the other two elements of air and water. 
Here it is interesting to notice how Bruno long afterwards 
partly took over and partly modified the physical theorising 
of Neo-Platonism; bringing in the “‘bond!”’ between fire and 
earth in much the same way. As with Bruno, so already with 
Proclus, metaphysically and physically everything is in every- 
thing; fire has something of the nature of earth, and earth of 
the nature of fire, and both participate in moisture. In some 
bodies in the universe fire predominates, in others earth. This 
again was taken over by Bruno, who follows the Neo-Platonists 
in omitting the “fifth element”’ imagined by Aristotle as the 
substance of the heavenly bodies. Where he differs is in re- 
jecting also the notion, retained by Plotinus and Proclus, that 
the fire in the heavenly region is a finer or purer fire*. For 
him, not only the same elements, but the same kinds of the 
same elements, are universal‘. 

In exactitude of thought, Proclus, for all his antiquated 
cosmology, is still in advance of the revived Platonism of the 
early modern period, and, by his remarks on the order of the 
sciences, suggests comparison rather with later thinking. 
When he says, for example, that things physical are images 
of things mathematical, he means definitely that science has 
to proceed from mathematics to physics. At the same time, 
this insistence on the intellectual order is guarded by the 
recognition that physics is not simply applied mathematics. 
The sciences form indeed a continuous series; but the physical 
point of view introduces complications that do not permit of 
mathematical accuracy®. In each body are these three, num- 
ber and mass and force’. There is on these subjects a pre- 

1 ii. 18. 

2 ii. 26, 24-31: wietrar yap kal ravry Tov vonrov Kécpov 6 alcOnrébs, Kal domep 
év éxelvm wavta év waolv éoriv, GXN oikeiws év ExdoTy,...Tdv avTov TpbTov Kal 6 
aicOnros Kéopos rdvra exer KaTa Tdoas EauvToD Tas wolpas* Kal yap TO TUp KaBdcov 
amrdov Earl, yns meTexel, Kal 7 yj Ka0dcov Opardy, mrupds, Kal UypdTyTOs EKaTEpoY. 

3 ii. 44, 1: rd ody eidixpiwes Trip ev ovpaym. Cf. ii. 49, 15: dv @ mdvTwy ai 
aKkpornreés elo. 

4 With the qualification about differences of kind, stated above, the same 
elements are universal for Proclus. See iii. 128, 18-19: was wév 6 odpavds éx 


mavtwy éorl TOV oToLXEiwy. ai, 39,18: § ji. 23, 25-30. 
? ii. 25, 23-24: rod rpirrod rovrov, Néyw dé dprOuod Kal dyKou Kal Suvdmews. 
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cision of thinking which, amid much obsolete science, reminds 
us of Leibniz and Kant and Positivism rather than of the 
Renaissance. 

Of the highly speculative developments that follow, it may 
be said that they are represented most in the most recent 
thought. Pampsychism is very distinctly stated in outline as 
one result of the metaphysical doctrine. The world as a whole, 
though it has no organs of special sense, has a kind of general 
sensibility (ofov cvvaic@nats)!. This Proclus compares to the 
“common sensibility” of Aristotle. From the total common 
sensibility our own is derived”. The consciousness of the world 
has a perfection which ours has not*; but of course it is itself, 
in the view of Proclus, not ultimate, but dependent on a supra- 
mundane cause, with which it is united by love’. This, he 
recognises, is Aristotelian; but in his own doctrine the love is 
not merely on the part of the things that return; there is also 
a love at the intelligible source, which the creative cause 
directs in its outward process, wowpaivev TpaTidecow avop- 
patov wxvv”Epota'. 

Thus the heaven or world is a derivative, though not mortal, 
god. On its immortality Proclus insists against the apparent 
concession of Plato that it is by nature dissoluble®. The only 
God in the full sense is, however, as he uniformly declares, the 
One. From this proceeds the derived divinity of everything 
else that is called divine’. 

When the soul of the world is said to be “elder” as com- 
pared with the body, this does not refer to an order in time, 
but in being®. Soul has metaphysically a higher degree of 


PMSa, 20. 

2 ii. 85, 19-21: wébev yap kai év qutv 7 pla aicOnows rpo Ta Today eoTW 7} 
€K TOU TavTos; 

3 ii. 84, 28-30: 6 uev oty Kdcpos exer THY Tparny aicOnow, dueTaBarov, jyw- 
HEVNY TS YVWOTH, TavTEAh, Kar’ évépyeay éoraoar. 

4 il. 85, 29-31: ot7w 54 obv Kal 7d wav cuvfmra bv Epwros Tois mpd adTov, Td 
ev éxelvors KadANOS bia TOD Ev EauT@ BrErov, ToOTO dé ov pepioTais aicOjcecw opav. 

° ii. 85 (Orph. Fr. 68). This is quoted again, iii. 101, 23. 8 ii. 55-56. 

* i. 113, 5-10: €xacrov yap éxOeoirar dia 7d pd airod mpogexGs, 6 mev TwpLa- 
TuKos Kdopos dia Yuxnv, 7 5€ WuxH Oia voov,...vols dé dia Td ev*...ovKérs 5é 7d ev 
du’ GXo Geds, dANA TpwTws Beds. CE. i. 363, 20-23. 

8 ii. 115, 3: 79 Tdée THs odclas. 
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reality: in time, as regards the whole, soul and body are per- 
petually coexistent. Yet in a sense the soul is older as regards 
time; for its time and motion are prior (again metaphysically) 
to the time and motion of body?. 

To the objection of Theophrastus that, since the soul is a 
primal thing, its generation (the wuyoyovia of the Timaeus) is 
not a rational problem?, Proclus answers that what is set 
forth as an account of its generation is to be understood 
scientifically as an analysis. Since the soul is not only a unity, 
but also in another aspect a plurality, it can in a manner be 
anatomised like the physical organism’. The parts into which 
it can be resolved by analysis are its constituent powers and 
energies. These are numerable, not innumerable like the parts 
of body, with its infinite divisibility*. For the unitary nature 
in soul is not divisible into like parts’. Of course the parts of 
soul never exist by themselves; but in a manner they can be 
distinguished in time because the soul cannot energise with 
all its powers at once, but only successively. Every soul 
contains both Limit and Unlimited (7répas and dzreipov), being 
at once unitary as dependent on Intellect, and in infinite 
process as associated with the dispersion of body. The limit 
of the soul of the world is more unitary and its infinity more 
comprehensive than those of all other souls; for not every 
limit is equal to every limit and not every infinity to every 
infinity ®. 

Proclus has a careful and skilful argument to show that the 
soul cannot be literally a mixture of an indivisible and a 
divisible nature’. What Plato intends in so describing it is to 


1 This belongs to the subtle theory of time and its kinds, expounded later. 

2 ii. 120. 3 ii, 123-124. 

4 ii. 138. Cf. ii. 152, 11-14: atvd 76 cpa ovk ore wepioroy els moda, GAN’ 
eis Grre_pa, 4 O€ Wuxy Snpnuevy eis Todds ovolas @xer Kal 7d Hvwoba, XwpioTHy 
AaxXotoa cwudtwv bréocracw. | 

5 ii. 164, 26-28: ddvaiperos eis Suora kal Ta’ry Tov ev cHuaciy Evds diadépovea, 
5 Siapetrac eis Guora ew’ drecpov. Cf. ii. 192, 29: dv0 yap mépyn Ta adra Wuxijs ovK 
éomt. The unity of bodies is only a phantom of unity: 76 dé rév cwudrwr ode 
amas ev, dd\d\a ddvTacua évds Kai e’dwdor (ii. 204, 17-19). 

6 ji. 141, 25-27: otre yap wav mépas icov wavti répart,...ovdé aca ameipla 
macy ameipia ion. 


7” ii, 147-154. 
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convey by analogy the notion of the soul as a distinctive 
existence, combining a unity like that of pure intellect with 
a plurality, not indefinite like that of body, but composed 
of a finite number of powers. To place it in its intermediate 
position by distinguishing these aspects is the proper aim of 
the Wuyoryovia, not to show how it was formed out of elements 
that existed before it. It does not even derive the kind of 
divisibility that it has from its relation to body. This belongs 
to the soul in its own naturet. As Proclus explains elsewhere, 
the particular soul comes into relation with body because its 
own nature causes it to lapse periodically from the timeless 
unity of intellect; not because it is drawn down by body into 
a dispersion that is not its own. 

The principles enumerated as constitutive of soul are, in a 
very generalised statement, (1) totality, (2) unity and duality?, 
(3) division and harmony, (4) connecting bond, (5) multi- 
plicity with simplicity. Here it becomes especially difficult to 
do justice to the subtlety of the thinking. The insight of 
Proclus into the subject-matter was beyond the tradition 
behind him; for a part of this was the search for mathematical 
and musical analogies to the mental life. He knows, and 
occasionally says, that the formulae of which he gives an 
elaborate statement do not touch the nature of the soul?. 
Plato’s use of mathematical terms he compares to the use of 
mythology by the speculative theologians and of symbols 
by the Pythagoreans‘. It is not a mode of discovering the 
truth about mind and soul, but only of setting it forth—or 
wrapping it up—in external figurations®. 


1 ji. 150, 22-24: airy kal otcia ry ofca dmépioros Kal yryvouevn wepioTy, GAN’ 
ov Tept cwpacw, adda Kal?’ abrny wepicTn yryvouevyn Kal undev deowévyn cwpatwr 
eis TO eivar 6 €oTt. 

2 The soul is dvoed7s in so far as it has two kinds of life, one turning back 
to the unity of intellect which is before it, one exercising care over the things 
of nature which come after it (ii. 242, 17-19). 

3 ii. 174. Cf. ii. 212, 5-6: od yap ex pabnuarixey apiOuaev éote kal Adywv 7 
ovcla THs Wuxjs. 

4 il. 246, 4-7: 6 6€ ye TlAdrwv 6.’ éwixpubw rots uabnuatikots Tay dvoudTwr 
oiov TapameTdouacw éxoncaTo THs Tuy TpayudTuy adnOetas, worep oi uev DeorOyou 
Tots wvGos, oi 6¢ vOarydperoe Tots cuuBdras. 


> ii. 247-248. 
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Here he is concerned, as he tells us, no longer with theory 
of knowledge, but with ontology!. He proposes to set forth 
certain abstract metaphysical principles that are of the soul’s 
essence; and, following Plato’s imagery applied to the world- 
soul, he does his best to show how these are imaged in mathe- 
matical relations?. Primarily, he always refers to the world- 
soul; particular souls have the character of soul imperfectly’, 
and are to be understood from the theory of soul in its per- 
fection as rationally defined. In this perfection of reality, it 
is never a mere identity. The principle of unity and identity 
is indeed, according to the true interpretation of Plato, always 
the highest; but an identity with distinction latent in it is 
better than the undistinguished uniformity of the mean‘. 

Starting from Plato’s alternate description of the soul as 
placed within the body of the world and as extending beyond 
it®, Proclus shows in more directly subjective language how 
this is true of the relations between body and soul in general. 
Soul in one aspect appears to animate the body from some 
position within. In another aspect, when it turns back upon 
itself, it finds itself not to be included in the mass, but to 
know it as a part of its own existence. The first point of view 
he describes, in his distinctive terminology, as that of the 
7 poo6os, the second as that of the érucrpody®. By its outgoing 
powers soul animates the whole mass; in its introspectively 
known reality it remains always beyond the limits of body’. 
When soul, in contrast with body, is said to revolve in itself 
and not in place, this means that it thinks itself and finds 
itself to be all things’. 


1 ii. 192, 32-33: od yap Thy yrwow viv Tis Wuxijs, GANG THY ovclay émicKo- 
Tovpeba. 

2 Cf. ii. 195, 11-15: 6 dé rpdmos ris wepi adray eEnynoews EoTw TH ovola oup- 
guys...ad7d Tay eixkbvwy émi Ta Tapabeiyuara avaTreuTouevos. 

3 ii. 311, 16-20. 

4 ii. 263, 7-9: 7d wév yap otrw Tavrév, ws ev TH TaUTSTHTL Thy ErepsTyTaA Kpugiws 
mepiéxew, Kpetrrév é€oTw 7) Kata THY wEToTATA THY WuUXLKHD. . 

5 Timaeus, 30 B, 34 B, 36 DE. 6 ii. 102-103. Cf. i. 406-407. 

* ji. 282, 25-27: kai wav 76 gwuaTiKov Ouolws TavTaxdbev EWxwrat, Kal Taca 
n wuxn wavraxdbev éEnpntas ToD cwpmaros. 

8 ji. 286, 15-17: robro [70 cGua] uév yap orpéperar ToTikds, 7 6€ Wuxh Fwrixds 
kal voep@s, vootca éauTny Kai éauTiv etpicxovea Ta TavTa ovoay. Cf. ii. 296, 14-18. 
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Proclus now goes on to discuss, as a question about the 
soul’s distinctive being, that “‘reason’’ which was found to be 
the criterion of human knowledge. If, he says again, there 
is to be a common knowledge of things knowable, the reason 
(Aéyos) by which they are known must be a common power 
of dealing with them all, not merely one for one thing, 
another for another; though the aspect of plurality also is 
not to be neglectedt. This common reason is the realisa- 
tion of the soul’s essential part?. Through this we describe 
the whole soul simply as rational’, It is the one common 
knowledge of the soul*. With it Proclus etymologically con- 
nects speech (ro Aéyev)®. The soul’s distinctive nature is 
to be reasoning intellect (vots Aoytxos)*; the common form 
to which all its activities are reducible being the discursive 
form’. 

This does not exclude a kind of acquired intuition (vovs 
kal é&.v), which, in distinction from knowledge proper (é7- 
oTnun), takes in the whole at a glance, while knowledge pro- 
ceeds from cause to effect, by synthesis and division of con- 
cepts*. Formed individual intuition, however, like the sense- 
perception from which the knowledge of each person sets out, 
does not speak the last word. The decisive word can only be 
spoken by that which is common; and this for the soul, which 
as such is not eternally unmoved intellect, is movement from 
point to point within a demonstrative system connecting 
principles with applications and applications again with 
principles. 

1 ii. 301, 6-17. 

2 ij. 299, 18-19: évépyea, ws av Eyw Painv, Tod ovawwdous THs Wux7s. 

3 ii, 299, 21: Noyixhv A€youey GAGs THy OAnY Wuxi. 

4 ii, 299, 22-32: 6 & otv Aédyos ovros 7 pia éaTiv yvGous THs Wux7s....Kal ovrds 
€oTw 6 eis NOyos cbatwons,...Kai 6a TOUTO Ov pdvov écTiv SvoEdTS 7 PuX7H, GAG Kal 
povoetons. ; 

5 ii. 300, 21-22: Néyos ydp éori | Puy], Adyou Gé éEvepynua TO Eye,’ ws vod 
TO voewv, ws d’cEws TO PvE. 

6 ui. 301, 7. 

7 ii. 315, 7-8: wacom yap ai yvdoess atrar Kal NoyiKal eiot Kai weraBaTixal. 

8 See ii. 313-314, and compare i. 438-439, where Proclus accepts the 
position of Aristotle, that the principles of demonstration are from intuitive 


intellect: was yap 6 dmoderxvis dé vod AawBdver Tas apxas, vovs dE @ Tos Gpous 
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On time, starting from Plato’s description of it as the 
“moving image of eternity,” Proclus reaches a subtlety of 
thought and expression never surpassed, but not easy to make 
perspicuous outside the context of the system. Time, for him, 
has an existence not barely notional!, and almost unreal be- 
cause incorporeal, as the Stoics said: on the contrary, its 
existence is more real than that of the things that come under 
it, whether souls or bodies. Soul is in time, as mind or pure 
intellect is in eternity. As eternity (a/wv) is more than mind, 
which it contains, so time, in this real significance, is more 
than soul?. It measures the duration of all, not merely of the 
mental or the animated: lifeless things, even as such, par- 
ticipate in time?. Being in all things, it exists everywhere 
indivisibly*. Its essence is to be productive, not destructive, 
since things that are in process need it for their perfection®. 
Because of its productive energy, the theological poets have 
called it a god®. Considered as subsisting in its unapparent 
causes, it has rightly been deified’. The world moves in an 
orderly way (retaypuévws)® because it participates in mind, of 
which time is a mode. Properly, time itself does not move, 
but it is said to be in motion because movements participate 
mite, 

The “ parts of time,” nights and days and months and years, 
pre-exist in the reality of Time before their manifestation’; 
but this does not mean that there was time before the world. 


1 iii. 95, 10: kar’ érrivoray Pry. 2 iii. 27, 18-20. 

3 jii. 23, 4: od yap ori drrov wh mdpecti 6 xXpobvos. 

4 iii. 23, 17: ravraxod éorw duepiorws. ‘ 

5 iii. 47, 2-6: 7 wey ody yéveots Kal mapaxuager Kal 6d’ avro TodTo mpocdetra 
TOU dvavewoavTos avTHy xpbvou Kai aTEAns EoTL THY apxHy Kal Xp7 CEL TOU TeNELOTEpaY 
avThy TowjoovTos Kal mpecBuTépay xpdvov. (Contrast Aristotle, Phys. iv. 12, 
221 b 1; ef. 13, 222 b 19.) 

6 iii, 27-28. Cf. iii. 39-40. 

? ii. 89-90. Night, Proclus ingeniously observes, is mentioned by Plato 
(Tim. 39 Bc) before day because in the intellectual order the unapparent is 
prior to the apparent. 

Shi) 28, 20. 9 iii. 32, 2-4. 

10 iii. 36, 6-9: ai yap ddavets rovTwr airia povoerdets elor pd Tay TeTANOVEUWE- 
vow Kal ém dmreipov avaxukAoupévwrv, kal aklynto. mpoimdpxovet TOV KWoumévwy 
kal voepal mpo Tav aicOnray. Cf. iii. 55, 5-7: way yobv 7d yevouevdv éore mpd Tijs 
yevécews apavas ldpupévoy ev TH éavTod airia. 
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The ‘‘ before and after”’ and the world and time everlastingly 
coexist1. Their coexistence expresses itself in a total move- 
ment that may be figured as a circle or a spiral? because it 
ever repeats itself. Motion is not time, but temporal intervals 
are measures of motions®. 

Like a modern psychologist, Proclus notes the element of 
negativity in “was” and “will be.” Yet, though characterised 
by “‘no longer” and “not yet,”’ they also participate in being, 
as is indicated by their grammatical derivation from the verb 
to be’. The things that have their becoming in time are 
inferior to time as regards being. The world of genesis be- 
comes perpetually, but there is no birth or dissolution of time, 
unless one should apply these names to its necessary relations 
of periodic process and return®. In this sense, the heaven or 
‘ universe also might be said to be dissolved or born; but this 
can be rightly said only in a sense compatible with the asser- 
tion that for all time it is and was and will be®. 

Proclus expressly dissents from the apparent meaning of 
Plato’s teleology (Tim. 39 B), by denying that the light of the 
sun came to be in order that we might have a measure of 
time? The whole does not exist for the sake of the parts; and 
the time that is as it were perceptible may be considered 
rather as a last result of higher (that is, dominant and im- 
perishable) causes, than as that for the sake of which they 
exist. Time itself is a real measure prior to the notional 
measure® in our minds. It is not, as many of the Peripatetics 
have called it, ““an accident of motion,” for it is everywhere, 
not only in moving things®. Proclus equally rejects, as we 
have seen, the view of those who would limit it to the “inner 
sense.”” External things also have part in it. It measures all 
things, moving or at rest, by a certain permanent unit (yovas); 


1 iii. 38, 8-9: ox dpa kal Td ‘Hv’ Kal TO ‘€orat’ mpd THs TOU Kdcmou yevérews HY, 
GAN aua TO Kéouw Kal TadTa Kal 6 xpdvos. 

298. 21, 2: 40, 29. 3 iii. 90, 16-17. 

4 ii. 45-46: Katroe kai 7d ‘qv’ Kal TO ‘éora,’ Kal ef TO wh GvTL wadAov Xapak- 
Tnpifera TO wev TO wNkeTL, TO OE TE pwNdérw, GAN obv pweréxer ye TavTWSs aunyéery 
ToD GvTos, 7 OVS ay KaTa TapéyKNLow am’ avToU KaTwVOUa ETO. 

5 iii. 50, 10-14. 6 ii. 51, 7-12. ? iii. 81, 23-25. 

8 iii. 83, 19: 7d emivonuwarikov mérpov. ® iii. 95, 15-16. 
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and this it does “according to number?.” The time of sub- 
ordinate periods is “‘the number of the apparent life of each?.” 
The whole of cosmic time measures the one life of the whole®. 
Descending from mind, its determinations run through the 
system of the animated universe down to all its parts in their 
degrees. Like the nature of Soul, the nature of Time also, as 
between the ungenerated and the generated, can only be 
described by combining opposites?. 

To the oppositions in the description of time itself, we must 
add the opposition between the grades of its reality and our 
mode of acquiring knowledge of it. Logically, time as a whole 
is prior to its parts. Genetically, our knowledge proceeds 
from the partial, but orderly, measures of time to the whole 
of time’. 

In further discussing the “organs of time,” the heavenly 
bodies, which for us mark out different parts of it phenome- 
nally*, Proclus repeats some of the physical doctrines already 
set forth. Developing these, he takes occasion to state his 
sceptical position about the machinery of epicycles and eccen- 
trices invented by the later astronomers. That it has not the 
authority of Plato counts with him for something as an 
argument’; but his criticisms are quite direct and rational, 
turning essentially on the artificiality and want of simplicity 
of the devices*. He allows their value for convenience of 


‘ 


1 iii. 19, 2-9: péver rolvyy Kal 4 Tod xpbvou povds,...uévwy obv 6 xpovos TH 
dwepet €auTou Kal &vdov evepyela TH ew Kal Urb TOY peTpoupevwv KaTEXomeVvn Mpbece 
kar’ apiduov. 

2 iii. 90, 18: dprOuos THs Exdorou Swis THs Eugavods. 

3 iii. 92, 24-25. Cf. iii. 95, 5-6: Gros dé Ear ypdvos O TéAELos ApLOuds THs TOU 
TAVTOS ATOKATADTACEWS. 

4 iii. 25, 19-24: ri & av etn vonrov Gua Kal yevnrov; Ti & dv etn mepicrov aua 
Kai duépiotov; GAN’ duws ext THs WuxiKs ovclas mdvtTa Tadra mpoonkdueba, Kai 
005 GrAws Ouvdueda THs wecdTHTOS TavTHS KaTAKpaTfoaL Te€ws Ei UY TpdtTrov Td 
Tois avTikeméevors em’ avTHS Xpyoaiueda. 

5 iii. 55, 9-12: avros wey amd TOy OAiKwrépwy eis TA mEepiKwTEpa Mpbevowy AXpL 
kal Tav éoxaTwv oiov Sewv Kal puTdv, huiv 6é awd Tay pepixkdy peév, TeTayméevwv 
dé péTpww Srws yiryverat yywpiuos. 

Sess, 39: ? Cf. ii. 264, 19-21. 

8 iii. 56, 28-31: od5é yap atra 7d eixos @xovow ai brobécers, add’ al wev THs 
a&mornros adicravra Tay Oelwy, al 62 worep bs unxaris UroribevTa Thy kiwynow 
TOY ovpaviwy, érkevwpnuevar Tapa THY vewTépwr. 
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calculation; but, he says, they remain only an affair of 
specialist calculators, who miss the nature of the whole, 
which Plato alone laid hold ont. Returning to the subject, 
he admits their usefulness as means of analysing complex 
motions into simple ones. In this they are not vain, although 
no such mechanisms exist in nature*, What he desires-is to 
arouse attention and to stir up more exact inquiry*. His own 
suggestion is that, without any such hypotheses, we may 
suppose the planets, in accordance with their intermediate 
position in the universe, to revolve according to types of 
motion intermediate between the circular and the rectilinear. 
For cause, he can only assign regularly changing impulses 
from the planetary souls®. The philosophic insight, as in the 
ease of Bruno and Kepler, whose astronomical conceptions 
were of course larger but whose causal explanations are not 
in advance of this, was in discarding the external contrivances. 
A genuinely scientific explanation was not reached before 
Newton; and this, when it came, had what Proclus calls the 
simplicity of divine things. 

With Proclus, the divinity of the earth is as much an article 
of faith as the divinity of the stars. The Earth, he argues‘, 
cannot be a mere inanimate mass. If it were such, of course 
it would not be divine; for, as Theophrastus says: ovdév tiwtov 
avev yuy7js?. From the mind of the Earth, “‘our nurse,” as 
Plato calls it, our own mind receives impulses®. Taking up 
the phrase of Plato, that it is “‘the first and eldest of the gods 
within the heaven,”’ Proclus shows how the element of earth, 
though darker and more material, as some insist, exceeds the 
other elements in the comprehensiveness with which all are 

1 iii. 96, 31-32: Kady pév 7H érivaa kal Wuxais Ewmpérovca Aoy.Kais, THs dé 
Tav dw doToxor PUcEws, Ns udvos avTeAdBeTo IIAdrwr. 

2 ji. 148-149. 3 iii. 146. 

4 iii. 149, 5-8: adda tadra ev ériordoews déa, Kal did TodTO Kal mdeovdxts 
aura Tots didobeduoow eis érioxepw mporeivw Kai averyelpw év avrots Kal Tas Trepi 
TOUTWY aKpiBerTépas KaTAVOnGELS. 

5 jii. 147. § jii. 135-136. 

? ili. 136, 1. Cf. ii. 122, 16, where the same quotation from Theophrastus 
occurs. 


8 ili. 136, 26-28: ei yap 5h querépa Tpopes éorw, of dé dvTws hucis uxal Kai 
voes, kar’ éxeiva ay udduora TedecLoupyos Huav ely, Tov Nuérepov KivoOdca voor. 
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represented in it!; whence its generative potency; for, as it is 
at the end of the outward progression, it is also at the begin- 
ning of the return. Evidently we are here much nearer to 
Bruno’s exultation that the earth also is one of the stars than 
to the mediaeval view which made it the dregs sunk to the 
lowest depth. 

The view of some ancient commentators, adopted by Grote?, 
that according to Plato (Tim. 40 Bc) the earth revolves on its 
axis, is discussed but rejected. As in the cosmology of Proclus 
himself, so in his interpretation of Plato, it is stationary at the 
centre of the universe*. This does not imply that in magni- 
tude it is first. He knows that it is smaller than the sun, and, 
as Aristotle had said, insignificant in bulk compared with the 
whole. 

On another much-debated passage of the Timaeus (40 DE), 
which some, both in ancient and in modern times, have held 
to be ironical’, while some have regarded it as seriously 
deferential, or even as commending literal faith in the popular 
stories about the gods, Proclus has a brief but interesting dis- 
quisition, in which he makes no reference to either view. We 
cannot, Timaeus is made to say, disbelieve those among us 
who, according to their own assertion, were descendants of 
the gods, when they tell us, even without probable or demon- 
strative evidence, things concerning their ancestors. Now 
Proclus undoubtedly held that the world is full of divine 
powers, of the nature of minds and souls>. Such powers he 
treats nominally as the gods or angels or daemons or heroes 
(in this order of dignity) of the popular stories; but for the 
whole Neo-Platonic school, as has been said, these stories 
themselves are simply not true. In accordance with this 
general position, his method of interpreting the passage of 
Plato is to rationalise it without irony. What is meant by 


1 In his physical as in his metaphysical theory, we know, all things are 
in all. 

2 See Plato, 3rd ed., vol. iii. p. 257. 3 iii. 1386-138. 

4 See above, p. 143, n. 3. 

5 iii. 155, 9-12: ef yap ddos 6 Kbouos Beds evdainwy eoriv, ovdév éort Tav 
TuUmTANpOUVTwV avTOV opiwy EAeov Kal ampovénrov. ef 6é kal Oeod mdvra peréxer 
kal mpovotas, Belav édaxe hvow. 
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the knowledge that some have of their divine ancestors is 
this: while all souls are children of gods—that is, are linked 
by causation to higher intellectual powers—not all know their 
own god; but some who have chosen the mode of life assigned 
to a certain divinity—for example, Apollo—do know it, and 
are therefore called children of gods in a special sense!. From 
these, whose knowledge is a kind of enthusiastic insight, 
others, if they will apply their minds even without this 
enthusiasm2, may learn of what nature the divine powers are. 

On the whole, it may be said that while Plato had less 
respect for mythological modes of expression than his succes- 
sors, histhought, on its positive side, remained more dependent 
on them. In denying that the cosmogony of the Timaeus 
really meant creation by an act or acts of volition, they were 
doubtless right; but the meaning they found in it is certainly 
not on the surface. On the other hand, their own use of 
mythology is transparent. In all his fanciful genealogies of 
gods, taken over from the elaboration of myths by the theo- 
logical poets, the underlying thought of Proclus is quite 
clearly the continuity of metaphysical being. The great prob- 
lem of knowledge, he puts it, is to find mean terms*, And 
historically, it seems very probable, the Leibnizian doctrine 
of continuity, and so in the end the continuity that has in- 
sensibly become one of the presuppositions of modern science, 
descends from the Neo-Platonic metaphysics. 

In the metaphysical doctrine the element of pluralism, as 
already noted, becomes more evident on closer examination. 
The many minds, says Proclus, exist as something intrinsic in 
the divine mind, and are ungenerated‘4 and uncreated>. When, 
in the Timaeus, the mundane gods, 1.e., the heavenly bodies, 

1 iii. 159, 29-31: maca ev obv Wuxai Gewy matdes, dA’ ov macar Tov EavTwY 
éeméyvwoav Oedv* ai dé ériyvotoa Kal THY duolay Edduevar (wiv KadovvTaL Tatdes 
bewy. 

2 ni. 160, 23-24. 

3 iii. 153, 138-15: Kai ddws TobTo Kal péyorov éore THs EmcoTHnuns Epyov, TO TAS 
MecoTnTas Kal Tas mpoddous TOV OVTWV AemToupyelv. 

4 ili. 205, 26-27: avexpoirnra yap eiow of vdes Tod Belov vod Kal ayévnror 
TAVTEAWS. 

5 iii. 209, 18-21: of d€ vdes of Tats Wuxais dvwOev eriBeBnxéres odK av AéyowTO 
épya Tov Tarps’ ode yap yéveow axov, GAN ayevnTus éLepdvncar. 
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are said to be indissoluble except by the will of the Father, 
who wills to preserve and not to destroy them, the real mean- 
ing is that they are indissoluble (@\vrToz) by their own nature 
in so far as that nature is divine. They are said to be at the 
same time resoluble (Avro/) not in the sense that they are 
destructible, but because, not being perfectly simple, their 
components, as contained in universal Mind (signified by the 
Father and Maker), can be discriminated in thought; in other 
words, they are mentally analysable!. In the end, their inde- 
structibility, not dependent on any will, is stated with em- 
phasis*. Plato’s expressions are finally interpreted as meaning 
that they are indissoluble and immortal in a secondary sense; 
not as simple and eternal beings, but as synthesised in their 
pre-existent causes (figured by the common bond, cvvdecpos), 
and as having a perpetuity of becoming in time’. 

Of human souls, alternately descending to birth and re- 
ascending, there is a particular life that is altogether mortal. 
This the historians, in their summarising manner, declare to 
be the irrational life. Proclus, they say, only preserves the 
rational part of the soul’. The actual doctrine of Proclus is 
more subtle and complex. In his view, it is only at the end 
of a cosmic cycle that all the individuality disappears except 
that of the rational soul. The soul then starts from a new 
beginning; but even then it still retains the necessity of re- 
descent; and this is conceived as a kind of ultimate irrational 
element inherent in its innermost nature. To all the successive 
lives within a cycle, there is attached the soul’s permanent 
vehicle, consisting of finer matter®, together with certain 
“apices”’ of sense and motion (axporntes THs aGdoyou Lwis)*. 
From these, as from the growing points of a plant, the ir- 
rational life is extended into the system of perceptions and 
habits that subserves each embodiment’. This system dis- 


1 ji, 212, 2-5. Cf. iii. 213, 12-18. 

2 iii. 214, 33-35: odk dpa de? Néyev, STs POapra pév éori kad’ adrd, dia dé rv 
BovbdAnoww Tod matpos APOaora mévet, GNAG KaTAa THY avTav piow dpOapra éort. 

3 iii. 216-217. 4 Seeabove, p.156,n.4. ° Seeabove, p.179. © iii. 236,32. 

? iii. 237, 18-24: ai dé quérepar Wuyal...éxover tiv év TO dxHwaTe fwHy ddoyov 
ovcay ws mpos adTds, meovadgovar dé Tw Kai AAXnv ddoyov mpochauBdverw, ékracw 
ovoay THs év TS mredpare (wis,...7 5€ mpoocOyjKkn THs Sevtépas éott Ovyroerdys. 
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appears; but the modifications acquired go on in a latent 
form, and, by carrying the whole soul forward to its appro- 
priate reincarnation, furnish the basis for the reality that 
corresponds to the myths of the choice of the soul, the punish- 
ments in Hades, and so forth. Thus, though the concrete 
individuality in its fullness is dissolved, much more is left 
than in Aristotle’s doctrine of the immortality of the intellect, 
even on the interpretation that this refers to the individual 
mind, and not simply to the Deity, as was held by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, or to the general mind of man, as the Averroists 
later maintained}. 

The doctrine held by Theodore of Asine and some of the 
later Neo-Platonists, that the human soul is equipollent with 
divinity?, Proclus will not allow to be compatible with the 
teaching of Plato, who indicates the gradation of souls by the 
successive ‘‘mixtures” (Tim. 41 D)®. In accordance with the 
inferior rank of souls that descend to birth instead of remain- 
ing always among the gods, is the changing of life from thought 
to action, the coming under external necessity, the association 
with perishable things*. For the differences among particular 
souls belong to them not from relations to particular bodies, 
as some say, but from their own essence®. 

The Demiurgus is described as revealing to the souls the 


1 A theory that our mortal part is resolved at death into elements separ- 
ately imperishable is alluded to as held by some, but is rejected. The unity 
being lost, we could not say that the identity of the reality is preserved; for 
the irrational part is not a mere conflux of lives, but a life one and multiple: 
d\X\a TOTO Kai xa’ éavrd pév Gromov: THs yap éEvecews aodouevns Tas ert TO 
avo duapévery Phoomev; ov yap éoTe (wav cvupdpynots 7 Gdoyos, adda pia (wy 
moves (ili. 236, 20-23). 

2 ii. 245, 19-21: ovK dpa drobeloucta. TOV par ye door THY NuEeTepay Wuxnv 
isdivov dropaivovar THs Oetas 7 duoovcrov 7 ov 016’ 6rws BovAovTac évyew. 

3 ji. 246, 27-28: 7 yap roravryn peyaroppnuootvn téppw THs IIdtwvéds éore 
Gewpias. It would have been interesting to know more exactly what Theodore 
meant. We are told (iii. 265) that he put forward the remarkable thesis 
that the vehicle of each particular soul is the universe (r7jv Tod mayrTos 
gpuow). 

4 iii. 258, 28-30: To weraBddrew THv fwhy dd vojcews eis wpaéw, TO B16 Thy 
ciapuevnv TEAEV TOTE, TO CUMplyvUdBaL Tots ETLKHpPOLS TPAYUacW. 

5 iii. 264, 14-16: odk dro Tv cwudTwr ovdé ard TaV ToLdvde cxEésEwr ai 
Siagopai tv WuxGv eict, kaOamep pact tives, ANN’ aro Tis dias avrap ovcias. 
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nature of the whole and as telling them the fated laws’. Dis- 
cussing this, Proclus treats as characteristic of Fate the mani- 
fold connexion of causes”, not exclusively natural in the sense 
of mechanical?, but, to the souls that come under it, appearing 
to be externally imposed‘. The natural causation in which it 
consists is really divine as part of the complete order, and is 
only separable from the unitary direction of Providence by 
an abstraction, as in the myth of the Politicus, where the 
world is figured as in a certain period going on by itself. It is 
also not to be conceived as really external to the souls that 
undergo it, but as written in them in the form of laws which 
are realised according to the choices they make. 

Every particular human soul must by inherent destiny 
descend to birth at least once in each cosmic cycle*®. The rest 
depends on its choice: through this comes subjection to Fate®. 
When Plato speaks of the first birth (77péTn yéveois), he means 
descent from the intelligible world to manifestation in time; 
and so, when he goes on to describe further stages of descent, 
this is to be understood as a classification of souls, not as an 
actual genetic order. He cannot mean literally that the first 
birth in time is as a man; that the second, in case the soul 
deteriorates, is as a woman; and that, if the deterioration 
continues, the same soul will become reincarnate as an ir- 
rational animal. Similarly in the Republic, the account of 
the degeneration of political constitutions is really a classifi- 
cation. The stages of descent from aristocracy, through 
timocracy, oligarchy and democracy, to tyranny have no his- 
torical necessity: there is no reason why there should not be 
transition directly from timocracy to tyranny or from aris- 

1 Timaeus, 41 E: ri Tod wavrds piow erg, vouous Te TOUS eiuappuévous elev 
avrais. 

2 iii. 272, 24-25: rodro dé ciuapuévns ldtov, 6 TSv woANGr airlwy eipuds, H TakLs, 
q TWeptoduKy totnets. 

3 iii. 272, 16-20. 

4 iii. 275, 15-17: bre rolvuy éykdomo yeyovacw ai puxal, TOTe kai Td KpdTos 
GeGvrar THs eluapuevyns dvwhev ard THs mpovoias éEnprnuévov Kal Tovs vduous brro- 
déxovrat Tovs eiuapuévous. 

> iii. 277, 3-7. Cf. iii. 278, 25-27. 

8 iii. 277, 18-20: xparnOetoar Sé bro Tod Ovynrod etdous THs (wis dofAae yiy- 
vovTar THS ciuapuevns* XpHTat yap avtats ws addyots TO wav. 
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toecracy to democracy?. In the Timaeus, the production of 
all animal souls is figured under that of the human soul, taken 
as a convenient starting-point to set forth, as imaginary 
descent to lower stages, a classification according to rank in 
the scale?. What is meant by placing the male of the human 
species first is that the masculine mind is better adapted to 
attach itself to intellect and to principles. Yet, when Socrates 
has to learn from Diotima how to find the way to the Idea of 
the Beautiful, it would be absurd to say that no soul can 
become incarnate at the highest stage as a woman®. Is there, 
Proclus goes on to ask‘, a difference of sex in souls prior to 
birth? He answers that there is, but that the male soul has 
a female element and the female soul a male element: this is 
indicated by the myth ascribed to Aristophanes in the Sym- 
posium®, Hence a soul predominantly male may descend to 
birth as a woman, and a soul predominantly female as a man‘; 
just as a soul in a particular life may become attached to the 
wrong presiding deity,—may, as we say, miss its vocation’. 
For the difference of sex is not a difference of kind, but is 
analogous rather to the differences between modes of life; and 
the virtues of men and of women are the same. 

Proclus denies that a human soul can ever become the soul 
of a lower animal; though he seems to admit that it might 
attach itself to and direct a brute soul®. The language of Plato 
about transmigration into animals he takes to be mythical’. 
Its meaning is that every kind of vice ends by embodiment in 
some brutish mode of life; the brutality that there is in in- 
justice, for example, being described as the life of a wolf. 


¥ a. 282. °°? in 240.0 3 ni. 281 am 28S: 1) ya ASR eae 

? This is not identical with moral failure in life. A soul may guide its course 
wrongly within, or rightly outside, its proper vocation. Proclus minutely dis- 
criminates the cases (iii. 279-280). Vocation itself is not simple: within the 
domain of the presiding deity, the right or the wrong power may be chosen; 
and so there are many possible combinations. The happy life is the life 
completely in accordance with vocation: 6 6€ evdaiuwv Bios éoriv 6 Kata Ti 
idLoryTa T&v iyeuivev adopifduevos (iii. 290, 30-31). 

8 iii. 294, 29-295, 3. Milton’s description of the entrance of Satan into the 
serpent is too similar not to recall: compare Paradise Lost, ix. 187-190. 

° Cf. iii. 293, 30-31: Gdws re cai rod WAdtwvos rode Kai dd To cum Bdrwv 
KpUmTTEW oTrovddgorTos. 
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Quite consistent with this view that there is no passage of 
a soul from one species to another is the traditional concep- 
tion, worked into his system by Proclus, of the eternal Man 
as mediating between the individual man and the life of the 
whole. His doctrine of continuity, with its search for means 
between extreme terms, of course serves as the recipient for 
this as a special example?. Each human soul is Man and the 
first Man*. At the same time, as we have seen, each is not 
only a particular rational soul, distinguished in essence from 
all others, but also eontains the roots of differentiating ir- 
rational elements, which pre-exist and survive the body of the 
individual}. 

For the body, says Proclus, the way to that which is con- 
trary to nature, and the deprivation of life, produces pain; 
the way to that which is according to nature, and the attune- 
ment with life, pleasure®. These affections of pleasure and 
pain he finds to be the sources of the other affections®. We 
cannot help being reminded of Spinoza’s definitions in the 
third Part of the Ethics’. Unlike Spinoza, however, Proclus 
regards the living body as characterised not primarily by its 
conatus, but by perception, to which appetition is secondary®. 

The intellectualism (in modern phrase) of Proclus appears 
when he says that the decrees of the Demiurge (Tim. 42 D) 


1 Compare Comte’s mnemonic verse: “Entre l’homme et le monde il faut 
? Humaniteé.” 

2 jii. 298, 5-11: kai w&s yap amd THs Tov Kébcjmov Grov Storxovons (was eis TO 
mepixwtarov é€orw 7 Kd0060S;...d\AG TavTws eis Td Wécov mpdTEpov 7] KAAOd0S, 5 u7} 
éoTt Te Sov GANG TOAAGY Blwy meprexTiKdy: OvdE yap EvOs Tov TOU TwWds avOpwToU 
mpoBdrre Blov, dAAa Tov dvOpwmrov mpd ToUTOUV. 

3 iii. 307, 15-17. Cf. iii. 166, 28: dvOpwrov yap kal Tov vonrov Kai Tov aicOnrov 
A€éyouev. 

4 Cf. iii. 299-300: ris dpa addyou Swijs odK EoTe Kal’ Exacrov Tov Biov é€adrayh 
Kabdrep TOV cwudTov. 

5 iii. 287, 17-20: Tod yap cwuaros 7 wev el TO rapa Piow 6dds Kal 7 orépyots 
THs fas Thy Abwny amepydferat, | 6 Eri TO KaTa piow éradvodos Kal } wpos THY 
fwnv évdpmoors NOov7v. 

6 iii, 287, 22-23: Tpwroupya mév ott TA Ovo Tatra TAOy Kal myyal Tov G\\wv 
Tadav. 

7 “Taetitia est hominis transitio a minore ad maiorem perfectionem. 
Tristitia est hominis transitio a maiore ad minorem perfectionem.”’ 

8 iii. 288, 9-13. Cf. Hth. iii. Prop. 7, with Prop. 9, Schol. 
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are not commands like those of a city or a legislator, but are 
implanted in the being of souls so that these may govern 
themselves. Only thus can the fault be their own if they do 
not!, The distribution of souls is not by chance, nor yet by a 
bare will that determines their places beforehand, nor is each 
simply identical with the whole; but there is a total order 
accordant with intellect, in which each takes its part by the 
cooperation of its own will, which is from within?. 

The mortal body assumes form before the soul is present; 
and the presence of the merely animating principle is before 
that of the immortal principle*. The first is produced along 
with the body‘. This is always the order of genesis, from the 
imperfect to the perfect by a regular process*. In the timeless 
order of being, mind and soul precede body; but this is not 
the order of birth, but, as has often been said, of causal 
derivation. The immortal soul is not bound in relation to the 
body till the body has become compacted into one whole®, 

Describing, after Plato (Tim. 43 Bc), the troubles brought 
by the nutritive life and the life of the senses, Proclus denies 
that these are troubles of the soul. It is as if one standing on 
the bank were to see his image distorted in all sorts of ways 
by the currents in a river, and were to imagine that this 
affected him in his reality. So it is only the soul’s image that 
is tossed about in the stream of birth’. This seems almost 
coincident with expressions of Plotinus; but Proclus goes on 

1 iii. 302, 29-31: W’ ofy dvairios 7 Tay auaprnudtuy 6 Oebs, ev Tals odciats 
avrTGy dmébero Tovs eiuappuévous vouous. 

2 ji. 304. 

3 iii. 321, 25-29: wera & ovv Thy eywow Tov TOANGY Kal dvropoluy 7 Hes 
maparylyverar, Tpwrn wev 7 Ovnrh wavTws...devrépa 6€ 7 dOdvaros. 

* ili. 321, 31: droyevvGrat pera TOU camarTos. 

5 iii. 322, 1-2: waca yap 7 yéveois dd aredods Apxerar Kai 656 mpbeow éri 
TO TENELOY. 

§ iii, 322, 21-23: brav of Ev yévnrat Kai Odov 76 cHua, Tore 7) AOdvaTos Wux} 
Tepi ato Karadeirat. In the terms applied to the corresponding patristic 
and scholastic theories, the Stoics were “traducianists,”’ the Neo-Platonists 
“creationists’’; at least so far as they held that the rational soul is not 
immanent in the seminal matter, but is superinduced. According to Proclus, 
the attachment is at the moment of birth, when the new body acquires a 


separate existence. \ 
7 ii. 330. 
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to oppose the view of Plotinus and Theodore of Asine that 
something in us remains passionless and always thinks. The 
soul descends as a whole, and errs in its choice both as regards 
action and judgment. The reconciliation of this with what 
goes before is to be found in the distinction between the soul’s 
essence and its powers and energies. Its essence indeed re- 
mains identical?; but its powers and energies are perturbable 
throughout; so that it cannot be said that anything of them 
dwells always in serenity amid the flux. In short, Proclus 
agrees with Plotinus that the trouble is illusory; but he 
asserts against him that the illusion may affect the whole 
soul while it is here, and make it inwardly, not as in a mere 
dramatic representation, unhappy*. The return to the 
rational order of the soul is to be accomplished by unbinding 
the Prometheus in ourselves?. 


ON THE REPUBLIC 


As compared with the commentaries hitherto dealt with, the 
Commentary on the Republic has the advantage of being at 
once approximately complete and more manageable in size. 
It does not, like the others, set out to go over the whole of the 
Dialogue in detail, but consists of dissertations on selected 
topics. The first part is the most generally interesting and 
the most literary of the writings of Proclus; and the second 
contains some of his profoundest thoughts. The drawback is 
the imperfect text of this second part, due to the unfortunate 
condition of the manuscript. Not until 1901 did a complete 
edition appear; and the editor has had to make much use of. 
conjecture. In spite of this drawback, students of Greek 
philosophy may now read the whole with profit; and some, 
if I may judge from my own experience, will find pleasure in 
the reading even apart from any purpose. 


1 iii. 333, 29-30: mappnovacdueba mpos IIhwrivoy cai tov péyav Oeddwpov 
amabés Te puddrrovras év juty Kal dei voodv. Cf. iii. 323. For the position of 
Plotinus, see above, p. 64, n. 5. 

2 iii. 335, 24: 7 wév ovcia mayTedGs 7 adTy drauéver. Cf. iii. 340, 15; 343, 4. 

3 iii. 334. 4 iii. 346. Ci. in Remp. ii. 53. 
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In the exposition, some points brought out before will have 
to be repeated; but, as elsewhere, I shall try to make repe- 
tition as infrequent as possible. 

Early in the Commentary, we find ourselves again on the 
ground rapidly gone over in the sketch given of the short 
treatises on Theodicy. Matter is not the cause of evils. There 
was no one cause. They arise episodically in a world of strife 
among differentiated existences; and such a world was neces- 
sary to fill up all the grades of possible being. Of this order 
of the world as conceived in the Neo-Platonic system, mytho- 
logy is found to be symbolical. Apollo is the universal poet, 
giving harmony to the cosmos. Ares is a kind of general of 
the forces of evil; but, since he is conceived as divine, he must 
be regarded as setting wars in motion with insight in relation 
to some universal end1. The agents of evil in the lower parts 
of the causal chain have not the idea of marshalling it for 
good, having no insight into the whole, and so they become 
liable to punishment for their ill-will; but the punishment also 
is beneficent. The final victory is always to the good; but the 
power of the worse may not be destroyed, since the whole 
must consist of opposites. Above strife is the life of intellect. 
Philosophy is the highest kind of wovornn and épwtixyn. The 
soul possessed of it imitates Apollo Musegetes; for the philo- 
sopher, though this is not obvious to the multitude, is a kind 
of enthusiast?. : 

This leads up to the predominant purpose of the first part 
of the Commentary; which is in effect to defend poetry and 
mythology against the master. Among Plato’s successors, 

_Aristotle had vindicated the drama against his indiscriminate 
attack on the imitative arts; Plotinus had shown that sculp- 
ture and painting are not at a greater remove from the Idea 
than the natural things that exemplify it, but, on Platonic 
principles, must go back to something more real because more 
general; Proclus now sets himself to rehabilitate the Homeric 
epic and its mythical stories. 

He cannot indeed formally admit that Plato did not in his 


1 7. 68-69. CE. ii. 295-296. 
2 1.57. Here of course Proclus starts from Plato in the Phaedrus. 
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own mind see and allow for everything; but his criticisms are 
none the less keen for that. It is of course true that with 
Plato’s irony on the poets as teachers there is mixed real 
admiration; and on this Proclus, with something of the 
orator’s art, insists, without fully recognising the irony. He 
has, however, no scruple in saying that Plato would have been 
turned out of his own republic both as a poet and as a jester; 
that his underworld is not less terrifying than Homer’s, 
against which he protests!; that he borrows some of his own 
myths from Homer as well as from the Orphics?; that if we 
take everything literally he is full of contradictions; that 
these can only be excused by allowing for the dramatist in 
Plato himself and the consequent dramatic element in the 
Dialogues*, Finally, he remarks that doubtless the reason for 
Plato’s attack on Homer was that he saw his contemporaries 
despising philosophy as useless, and, in their excessive ad- 
miration of poetry, treating it as sufficient for the whole of 
education. We must not, however, blame the divine poet 
for that, any more than we ought to blame the philosopher 
because some, in their admiration of his dialogues as litera- 
ture, have made his style the sole object of their imitation; 
or, Proclus adds, than we ought to blame the Maker of the 
world because particular souls are content to revolve in the 
world of birth without rising higher. But some of these 
things, which it is lawful for him to say to his pupils, they are 
not to repeat to outsiders?. 

At the attempt to show that the Homeric myths contain 
the principles of Platonic theology the modern world, having, 
so far as its best minds are concerned, outgrown the mode of 
thought since the seventeenth century, now only smiles; but 
interesting ideas are brought out by the way. The deceptions 
wrought by the gods, as for instance Agamemnon’s dream in 
the second Book of the Iliad, are ultimately for the good of 
the deceived; just as the Platonic Socrates enjoins on the 

+ 4. 118-119. 

2 4. 168-169. Cf. ii. 110-111: 70d Xdrwvos ra Trovatra rrdTTovTOs mEev OVSaALds, 
kata d€ Thv xpelav T&v mpoxemévwy del mapadauBdvorros kal Xpwuevou mace MET 


THs mpeTovons wepiBorHs Kal oikovoulas. 


3 See above, p. 160. 4°31. 202-205. 
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guardians of his State the use of falsehood for the benefit of 
those who have not sufficient insight into their own good?. 
Goodness is above truth; and the two, united in the whole, 
often become separated and incompatible in the parts. Why 
are the gods represented as causing one of the Trojan heroes 
to break the truce? They do this not by a mere arbitrary 
external use of him as an instrument, but by bringing into 
action his own predisposition. Thus, though no doubt his 
will is made to contribute towards a cosmic end, he is not 
purely and simply sacrificed to it; the temptation is also for 
the sake of his own soul, as physicians sometimes have to 
bring a physical malady to a head before it can be cured?. 
On poetry itself, Proclus has many good observations. He 
anticipates Shelley’s thought? that in a tyrannically-ruled 
State even those less elevated kinds of poetry which in their 
lowered type bear the marks of that order tend to make those 
who live under a tyranny better and not worse‘. In placing 
highest the poetry with an element of “‘divine madness” in 
it*, he follows Plato; adding that Plato, as is fitting, puts this 
above every other human art*, From an incidental phrase of 
Plato (a7rannv cai aBatov yruynv)’, he educes a description of 
the poetic mind as receptive of inspiration because not fixed 
in some stable habit of its own, but at the same time resistant 
to miscellaneous opinions and impressions from outside®. The 
second order of poetry he finds to be the poetry of wisdom and 
understanding. Of this Theognis is the best example*. The 
third kind is the poetry that imitates things as they are or as 


2S, 

2 7. 105, 26-30: 6c: yap rods Tay peylorwr ddiknudtwv apsavTas dvaxdnOjval 
more mpos THY diknv: TovTO dé ovK dv Tore curéBn, yh THS moxXOnpias aiTay ava- 
ThwGeions* roddai yobv TGv déewy dvevepynrot pévovoa Tis Tpoonkovons Oeparreias 
Tuxe aédvvdrous Towicw Tovs éxovras. This idea of the Greek theodicy, 
starting from the doctrine of Plato that punishment is for the good of the 
offender, was applied by Origen to the ‘“‘hardening of Pharaoh’s heart”; as 
Proclus applies it here to the “breaking of the oaths.” 

- 3 In the Defence of Poetry. 4 i. 48. 

5 3. 178, 24: pavia cwppootyys xpeitTwv. 

® i. 182, 14-16: radvryy bn TH éx TGV Movody idicrapévyy ev Tals amahais Kal 
aBdros Puxals rowntiKhy amdons GAdns Téxvyns avOpwrivys eikdTws mpoTlOnaw. 


7 Phaedrus, 245 a. eS a. SUE 9 i. 186-188. 
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they appear. In the first case it is the poetry of representa- 
tion; in the second, of fancy}. All the kinds are illustrated in 
Homer. 

Several remarks on the relation between ethics and polities 
show the persistence of thought on the subject even when all 
influence of political philosophy on practice had for the time 
ceased. Comparing the virtues of the city and of the in- 
dividual, Proclus allows that, as the city is greater in magni- 
tude, its virtues are more conspicuous: on the other hand, 
they are only images of the virtues in the particular soul, in 
accordance with the rule that greater perfection is found in 
the smaller quantity or number?. Plato’s ruling class, he 
goes on to show, is selected, though Plato did not expressly 
say so but only implied it, for proficiency in the “musical,” 
—that is, literary and ethico-religious—branch of training, 
and not specially for proficiency in the gymnastic or physical 
branch. After their selection, at once for natural capacity and 
progress made, they are to be trained in science and philosophy 
(mathematics and dialectic)?, In another passage, he touches 
upon the question whether women should take part in the 
government. The reason, he says, why women, although 
their virtues, according to Plato, are the same as men’s, share 
in the highest offices in the first State (that of the Republic) 
but not in the second (that of the Laws), is that in the second 
private property and separate families are permitted. For 
the sympathies of women are by nature with private rather 
than with public interests and with the part rather than the 
whole*. This is no doubt the most plausible argument ever 


1 3. 188-192. 

2 i. 217, 10-16: 7G yap oyKw mids Wuxfs pelfwv 7) TodLs, <ei> Kal eikdves 
eloly ai ris Ans modews aperal Tay THs mds Wuxis, KavTalOa Syrov Tov oyou 
Kparovvtos, ds pnow Ta duepeorepa TH Suvdmer Kparety T&v eis melova pepiopov 
Umopepopévwyv, kal Ta éAdTTw KaT’ apiOuory Ureppepew TH Suvdper TOY TrELdvwv 
kata 7O moody, There is a strikingly similar thought in Victor Hugo’s William 
Shakespeare. “A beauté égale, le Ramayana nous touche moins que Shake- 
speare. Le moi d’un homme est plus vaste et plus profond encore que le moi 
d’un peuple.” 

3 i. 218-219. The point about order in time is not put quite so distinctly 
by Proclus, but seems to be implied. 

4 i. 257, 1-6: xal yap cuumabécrepov pice: TO OAAV Tept Td idcoy Tod dppevos: 
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used against political equality between the sexes: Herbert 
Spencer’s argument is practically identical. The answer, on 
the ground taken by Proclus, might be that, since the virtues 
of men and of women are the same, both ought to take part 
in public affairs so that the latent capacity for political virtue 
may be educed in all; for of course Proclus recognised the 
spiritually educative function of the State. It was worth 
while to make this remark because it is essentially his own 
reply to one of Aristotle’s arguments against the Platonic 
communism as an ideal. Men, says Aristotle, neglect what 
concerns only the public, and take more interest in what is 
their own. True, answers Proclus, but Aristotle himself has 
pointed out, in reply to those who would have the human 
mind restrict itself to human affairs, that there is also a divine 
part in us with an aptitude for speculative contemplation, and 
with this also we ought to energise as far as the conditions of 
human life permit. So, in politics, we must be taught by 
institutions to turn from our merely private interests to those 
that concern the whole State}. 

Before we go on to the abstruser discussions of the second 
part, one position may be selected from various observations 
on psychology and metaphysics, because it is not repeated 
elsewhere, and because it illustrates the advance made by the 
Neo-Platonie school on Plato himself. Proclus notes? that 
the perceptive part of the soul (76 aic@nttxov) is distinct from 
the three classified by Plato (reason, spirit, desire) and is the 
foundation of all. This is, scientifically considered, an im- 
provement on Plato’s psychology, which, as Proclus himself 
observes, has primarily a political and educational aim. 

The principal topics of the second part are the celebrated 
puzzle or mystification-known as the “nuptial number” (Rep. 
vill. 545-546), and the myth of Er (Rep. x. 614-621). This 
last is dealt with in the circumstantial manner characteristic 
of the commentaries of Proclus generally. 
ovK HY ody doganés uepicmov eigayaydrra Kal xpnudrwv Kai raldwy Kai eis yuvaikas 
Gyew Thy Tov Gov apxny, bw’ aiTis THs dUcews AvayKacpuévas Tots idiors gTUM- 
Tdoxew avTi Tv Kowa Kal Tots uépeow avTi Ta Gov. 


1 ii. 367-368. This argument occurs in a fragment imperfectly deciphered, 
but the meaning is quite clear. 2 i. 232-233. 
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In the exposition by Socrates of the degenerations from the 
best State, there is a certain “geometrical number” on which 
the goodness or badness of births is said to depend. Of this 
number the guardians will at some time fail to take account; 
marriages will be wrongly arranged; and, through the deterio- 
ration of offspring, the decline of the polity will set in. Here 
Proclus, as often, refuses to take Plato literally. He repeats 
a position we have already met with: the degenerations from 
the best State are not necessary phases in a historical process, 
but represent gradations in the actual continuous order of all 
things. The meaning of the formula is cosmical, not properly 
political. The best State, once established, could perish only 
by violence; for its citizens would choose to be completely 
destroyed rather than descend to a base, mode of life’. 

This made clear, Proclus allows himself some applications 
to the State considered as part of the whole. What the 
mysterious number indicates is that human life can never be 
entirely self-dependent. It is dependent finally on the astro- 
nomical order; and the total revolution of this would have its 
scientific expression, if that were discoverable, in a mathe- 
matical formula. As suffering from disease, in the case of 
those who have knowledge, comes almost exclusively from 
the cosmic system, not by their own fault, so dissolution comes 
to the best State. Its immediate cause he finds to be, as sug- 
gested by Amelius*, that the guardian sages, most apt and 
educated as they are for theory, that is, for the science of 
principles, miss the right appreciation of perception. For it 
is through perception that we have to learn the contexture of 
causes in the parts of the world; reasoning here is fallible. 
This is eiwapuévn, external fate: the control of practice fails 
through the complexity of the order in its detail. 

The guardians, Proclus observes, did not receive all know- 
ledge as a gift, but were left, as wise men, to seek the appro- 
priate kinds themselves; as every order of being receives 
something from the order above and adds something of its 
own’. The legislator gave them the hint that, among other 
things, knowledge of the cosmic periods was needed. It was 


1 ii, 2, 16-20. * ii. 29-30. Sa 74, 
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for them to discover and apply that knowledge.* Fallibility 
in the application of knowledge is latent in the system of 
causes. Everything in the world of becoming is unfolded in 
time; but not everything is unfolded at the right time for 
attaining the good that would arrive if its coming to be were 
concurrent with developments in the rest of the world making 
for its perfection'. Thus the impossibility of complete de- 
duction from the superior order of causes is recognised. Since 
Proclus cannot admit the emergence anywhere of something 
from nothing, this means, as has been noted before, that 
there is an element of explicit pluralism in his doctrine. In 
the present section of the Commentary, indeed, he once more 
repeats that if a root of discord had not been latent in the 
soul’s being, discord could not have appeared in its lives?. 

In one passage of this section not otherwise remarkable, we 
come upon what I venture to say is a most indisputable 
example of progress in philosophy,—a thing of which the 
existence is often denied. However highly we may think of 
Proclus, we cannot put him, any more than he would have 
put himself, on a level with Plato in genius; and still less can 
his age be compared with Plato’s age as a social medium for 
dialectical discussion. Yet, out of a passing generality of 
Plato, after the continuous thinking of eight centuries, he is 
able to educe a statement of philosophical rationalism equal 
in precision to any that is to be found in Kant after the much 
longer but profoundly discontinuous period since. Know- 
ledge of truth, says Plato, is acquired by experience, judg- 
ment and reason*®. Taking these three terms consecutively, 
Proclus defines experience as a kind of precursory knowledge, 
supplying matter to the judgment‘. In judging, we ourselves 

1 ii. 79. 

2 ij. 49, 12-15: ef 5€ uh rpovmrjpxev ev Ty ovcia THs WuxTs Kal THs dovupwvias 
piga, THs cung@wvias axpdrov kal udyyns otons, 005’ av év Tals {wats aitis WPOn Kai 
Tats duvduecw dudcracts Kai dvapuoorla. But down even to the lowest stage, 
symbolised by the iron race of Hesiod, there is imitation of reason: womep 
kat oldnpos duvdpay exec mpos Tov Apyupov THs xpbas dmeikaciay wédas wy KaTa 
TO WhEloTOV’ Kai yap TO TaOyTiKkov Exec Pavtaciay pipetcOa vorv éPédoveay kal 
Noyov, doGevodcay Sé dia Thy wera THs Ans évepyecav (ii. 77, 14-18). 

3 Rep. ix. 582 a: éumetpia re xal ppovjcer kai Adyw. 

* The specialisation of ¢pévyors in this exact sense is due to Proclus, who 
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project the bond of causation; experience declaring only the 
“that.” Reason turns into an object of knowledge, and veri- 
fies, by using method, that which the judgment has discerned, 
thus making manifest the inward energy of the judgment 
itself?, 

We now proceed to the myth concerning the soul’s destiny. 
For the detailed study of this, two speculative doctrines are 
postulated, viz., that there are separable souls and that there 
is a providential order®. Of these the first is regarded as 
demonstrable for the rational part of the soul, the second as 
capable of establishment by probable arguments. The prin- 
ciple of the opposite view is taken to be that the superior, 
7.€., reason and mind, is a product of the inferior, 7.e., spon- 
taneous and irrational movement®. As a general argument 
against it, we are reminded of astronomical science, a sym- 
bolical account of which Socrates works into his narrative. 
The myth has for its aim to reinforce the idea that providence 
extends not only to the whole but to individuals‘. 

Against those who would extrude myths altogether, Proclus 
argues that they are fitting for the instruction of souls like 
ours that are imaginative as well as intellectual. So much is it 
the nature of our souls to be imaginative that some of the 
ancient thinkers treated phantasy and intellect as the same, 
and some even who distinguished them denied the existence 
of any thought without imagery®. The mind that is insepar- 


declares it to be the critical power: d7Xov Sjmrovbev, ws dpa 7 wev ws adnOds 
KpiTiKh Tv dvTwr THs dkélas éorlv H Ppdyyars (ii. 82, 4-5). 

1 ii. 82, 6-14: mporyetrac 6é ravrns [THs Ppovycews] 7 Eurecpia, mpddpouos odod 
Tis yvGaous kal THY UAnv wapéxovea TH Ppovjce (SéovTar yap oi Eudpoves éadmevor 
THs éumeplas, GAN’ ws UAns mpovrokemévys, avToi Tov THs airlas mpoBeBAnuévor 
Secuov, THs éumerpias pdvov To ‘rt’ Aeyovans)- 6 dé Sn Abyos €x Tpitwy, boa 
diéyvwKev % ppdvyors, yowpiua moved Kal miorodrac peOddors xpwuevos, de’ wr 
éupavifer tiv tvdov évépyecav Tis ppovyncews. an.) LOE, 

3 ii. 102, 10-14: of wey of TH adToudry Kal TH TUX TO Way EmiTpéavTes obdév 
yiverOal gacw kara mpdvoray Kal dixny, vodv dé Kai Adyor VoTrepa Tototcw Tod 
attoudrov kal yerv@ouw amd Tov xeipivwv Ta duelvova Kal Ex Tay dddyws KivoUpLE- 
vor Ta KaTa Adyov (GvTa. 

4 ii. 103, 4-5: dre wéxpt Tay drouwrdrwv oi picGol ris Te dtxaocvyys eloi Kal 
THs ddcxlas, kal ov Ta Aa Mpovoetrar udvoy, aAAG kal Ta Kad’ Exacta. 

5 ii. 107, 18-20: wore cal roy radady Twas Tovs uev Pavraclav Tavrov elrew 
civae Kal voov, Tovs 5é kai dcaxpivavras d@avractoy vonow pundeulay dmodelrev. 
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able from phantasy is not indeed the mind that we are, but 
it is the mind that we put on, and through this we take 
pleasure in myths as akin to it!. Myths are not themselves 
speculative truth, but they keep the soul in contact with 
truth. And they have an effect on the many. Else how is it 
that with the ancient myths and mysteries all places on earth 
were full of all kinds of good, whereas now without them all 
is devoid of the breath of life and of divine illumination2? 

If the philosopher had been asked how he reconciled this 
with his optimism, he would doubtless have pointed to various 
implications brought out by him in the doctrine of cosmic 
cycles. Living in a period, soon to cease, of precarious philo- 
sophical liberty, he could still hint at what he meant, but no 
more. Even Sallust, the friend of Julian, in setting forth about 
a century earlier a creed for the reformed paganism, had put 
only in cryptic language his explanation of the change that 
had come over the world. The guilt, he says, that is now 
punished in some by total ignorance of the true divine order 
may be that of having deified their kings in a former life*. 
Thus it appears that in Julian’s circle Christianity was re- 
garded as nemesis for the deification of the Emperors. We 
know that he himself had satirised the apotheosis in his 
Caesares. For Proclus, of course, this was all in the past; and 
he lived in a still older past. The Athenian democracy was to 
him a more living reality than the imperial monarchy; which, 
for anything he tells us, might not exist. 

In the part of the Commentary now reached, we are met 


1 ii. 107-108. 

2 ii. 108, 27-30: 7 més wer’ exeivwy pév Tas 6 Tepi yhv Témos meoTOS HY Tay- 
Toiwy ayabGv, wy Beol mpotevodaw dvOpwro.s, dvev 5é éxelvwy Amvoa mavTa Kal 
duoupa THS TOV Oe@y éoTw éTirAAG Wes ; 

Damascius, when the Byzantine age had closed in, has put on record 
philosophic opinion at the time in the form of a sketch of the three kinds of 
polity founded respectively on Aédyos, Ouuds and émcOupia (Vita Isidori, 238). 
The first was realised in the Saturnian or Golden Age; the second in the 
military States famous in history; the third in the life to which the world has 
now run down, @iAoxpiuova, utkpompeTh, Sovtevew aopards eGédovaar, ola THY 
év TH viv yevéoet TodTevopevwv f Fw. 

3 See Ilepi Gedy cai kdcpuov, c. 18. The commentators note that d@eta was 
the cryptic expression for Christianity. 
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by the question how far credulity about the marvellous, in 
Neo-Platonists like Julian and Proclus, who show some sym- 
pathy with it, actually extended. The reply, I think, must be 
that all the really confident belief they had was founded on 
what they took to be metaphysical demonstration; but that 
they were willing to indulge in fancies that there might be 
elements of truth in the many strange things commonly be- 
lieved. Thus Proclus brings in an account from Clearchus, a 
disciple of Aristotle, relating how a wonder-worker convinced 
the philosopher that the soul is separable by drawing that of 
a young man out of its body, and then bringing it back, like 
the doctor in Gautier’s Avatar. Generally, however, he is 
little given to anecdote; and, when we come to his scientific 
doctrine, we find the only shade of difference from that of 
Porphyry, for example, to be that he is even more strenuous in 
keeping it clear of dualistic animism. 

The departure of the soul from the body, like its entrance 
- into it, is not to be regarded as a local motion; for the soul is 
not in place, and not in the body as in a subject (vroxe:péva). 
Its “entrance” is the name given to a mode of relation 
(cyéous); its departure, to dissolution of the relation®. This 
is conceived as in its inner reality a mode of psychical relation, 
not as an association of two coordinated realities called soul 
and body. Soul contains in itself, as the prior reality, pre-exis- 
tent forms of all corporeal motions*. In modern language 
(occasionally used by Proclus) these last are purely pheno- 
menal. What draws it to the kind of life it attains is a certain 
emotion of sympathy and desire‘. It finds its proper life and 
destiny, whether in this phenomenal world or in another, by 
a sort of spontaneous impulse without conscious choice®. Re- 
maining always the same in essence, it changes its lives®, 

1 ji. 122-123. 


2 ii. 125, 6-8: ddAG eicodos wev adris 7 mpds avTd KaNXetrar cxéous, eEodos dé 7 
THs oxéoEwWS ATodVCGLS. 

3 ii. 125, 23-25: racav yap Tay cwparoeddv kwihcewy év TH YuxXy Ta Tapa- 
delyuara mpoidéarynxer. 

4 ji, 127, 2-4: de? yap 7d duotoy wav PépecOat mpds 7d Suocov, vixay dé év Tals 
KiWHTEeTL TO TWAEOVEKTOUY. 

5 ii. 128, 1: ofoy adroudrws Kai dmrpoapérws. 

6 ii. 137, 13-14: wévovoa yap del 7 adTh Kara Thy ovclay éEaddAdtTE Tas wads. 
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Beneath Plato’s mythological language, Proclus finds a 
meaning that places the supreme control above all personal 
agency. The judgment of souls does not really come to pass 
by a discourse of judges, but by a process running through 
the life itself of those that are judged and of the agents of 
destiny1. Justice itself is one*, but it takes multiplex form 
according to the variety of lives. The process by which it is 
realised, depending on the inward disposition to receive a 
certain impulse, the myth calls a command?. “God,” “mind,” 
“reason,” “order,”’ along with the perversion of reason and 
the disposition to excess of passion or appetite and to dis- 
order, are all latent in the soul. “Above” and “‘below,”’ 
applied to the direction in which it goes, are merely analogical 
terms. The better souls know themselves and the providential 
destiny that leads them, the worse not?. 

The souls both from above and from below are represented 
as coming with joy to the world of birth; those from the 
underworld naturally, as having undergone penalties; but 
those from heaven also, because they have grown weary of 
the life there’. For even the souls in heaven desired the 
heavenly life only with one part of themselves. The other 
part, remaining unrealised (avevépynrov), and desiring to 
realise itself, conveyed its weariness to the whole, and made 
it glad to see that which put birth before its eyes. This 
craving belongs not merely to that which as body is perish- 
able, but to the imperishable also. For the soul is a whole, 
with unexercised energies always latent; and the realisation 
of all of them at some time cannot fail®. 

To the heaven or intelligible world, the notion of an in- 
corporeal vision, as set forth by Plotinus, is applied with little 
modification. Recognition in that world is by renewal of 


ti. 145, 2 ii. 145, 18: wiav...uovdda Oeiav, Thy dixnr. 

3 ii. 146, 16: KéXevowv mpoceirer 6 udGos. 

4 ii. 152. This is also the view of Plotinus; for similar positions compare 
pp- 66-7, above. 

5 ii. 159-160: rats odpaviats obv Kal Tats xOovias ) weTaBorAy THs fwHs dopevyn 
€oti, Kapuovoats é€v Tals mpoTrépats evepyeiais, Tals wéev ye eikdTWs, Ev TANTAMELaLS 
oticats, Tais dé, ef kai év evabelats, ANN’ drrokamovous Kal mpos éxelyny Thy Sw. 
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memory; the images of the past life having been deposited in 
the phantasy. This, however, is put quite generally: the re- 
markable theory of the separability of memory from the 
brain, which Plotinus had thought out in a very independent 
way in relation to the physiology of his time!, Proclus no- 
where discusses. The completely purified soul, he adds with 
Plotinus, at last puts aside all the impressions received from 
perception, and passes on to the state of intellectual intuition?. 
But this purification itself is only for a world-period, not for 
endless time. 

So, at the other extreme, the greatest of criminals, the 
tyrant, is punished for a whole cosmic period. The period of 
a thousand years of punishment or reward assigned to most 
- souls between one birth and another is not to be understood 
as an actual period of which the portions can be counted, but 
as indicating a certain type of periodicity belonging to 
genesis®, The soul of the despot differs from the other souls 
that are punished in being incurable for a whole great cycle 
of the world of birth. He cannot repent of his crimes, but 
can only try to escape’; his escape being, in the myth, pre- 
vented by the closing of the egress and by certain demons. 
Repentance means self-accusation and the inward return to 
a right mind before there is external justice: when it does not 
arise from within, it has to be brought about by the agency 
of the whole world-order. This is figured by the tortures to 
which Ardiaeus is subjected. Ardiaeus will never come to the 
upper earth again; but, as he began to be bad in time, he can 
cease to be bad in time; being immortal, he cannot be de- 
stroyed; and at last salvation will be brought to him by the 
Whole®. 

Passing to the astronomical symbolism, which comes next, 
Proclus interprets the “pillar of light” as signifying the cor- 


1 See above, pp. 47-8. 2 ii. 177, 26-29. 

3 ii. 169, 5-8: AeyéoOw kal wap’ Hudv 7 xiALaS olKeEtds Tis dpLOuds eivac Tails 
dro yevécews oTeomévars eis yeveow Wuxais, mpd THs Tedelas, ws elromev TpdTEpor, 
aTOKAaTAacTAGEws. 

4 ii. 180, 6-8. 

5 ii. 178. Cf. ii. 184, 26-28: nai ef ur O€uts TeAéws drodéaOat TO APavaror, 
€auT@ wev amoAAuTAL, Tots dé dd TGV SAwy els aUTO KAOHKOVTW TwfeTaL. 
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poreal, unmoved, indivisible, all-inclusive place of the uni- 
verse,—a view suggested by Porphyry+. This plenum of space 
is not to be conceived as incorporeal, since it has parts that 
ean be marked off from one another (though not actually 
separated) and so is not all in each part, like true incor- 
poreals?. 

The Necessity that involves all things in its order and gives 
them their revolution is not that of Matter, which is at the 
remotest extreme from active causation, but is the divine 
necessity of Mind. This, the Mother of the Fates and disposer 
of all, the theologians call Themis, which it is unlawful to 
attempt to transgress, and which cannot be transgressed?. 
The. adamant in the composition of the distaff that spins 
round upon the knees of the goddess signifies the indissoluble 
character of intellectual necessity+. 

As if to correct the impression that this is conceived as a 
mere ‘“‘abstract unity,” Proclus notes with emphasis that the 
impulse to knowledge contains in itself the effort to distin- 
guish and pluralise as well as to unify®. 

Discussing again the question about the epicycles and 
generally the complicated mechanical hypotheses of the later 
astronomers such as Ptolemy, he expresses admiration of 
Plato for not introducing them; but excuses the astronomers 
on the ground that, although the mechanisms do not actually 
exist, such hypotheses are necessary aids to calculation®. As 
against the view that they are real, his criticism is here more 
stringent than elsewhere. The hypotheses are not only in 


- 11.196. 

2 ii. 198, 7-10: 4 dowparéds éotw [6 Té70s] 4} cwuartkds. aAN dowparos pev 
ovdauds eivar dUvarar: 76 TE yap XwpLaTOV GwHpaTos Grov TavTaxod ear, 6 SE 
ToTos ovX bos TavTaxod. 

3 ii. 207, 21-22: qv 70 brepBaivew éeyxeipoty d0euTov pev civar Néyouev, irep- 
Baivery 6€ buws pH divac@a. 

4 ii. 211-212: kai yap 76 dduTOv KUpibrara THs vogpas HY id.ov ovclas.....€1 odv 
Tov ddduavta ctvOnua THs adUToU oinréoy ovcias...rabTov av ein votv TE Beodo- 
yoivtas Néyew Kai ddduavTa wvdodoyovrTas. 

° il. 225, 11-14: Kai yap 7 yvGous Kai Tod dyTos éropéyerac Kai THS fwis, didTe 
kivnois Tis €oTw, Kal ris érepdryros, diaxpivery €0€Xovca Ta GvTa Kai ov povoy EK 
ToAA@y Ev, GAG Kal ToAAG Troety €& Evds. 
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themselves irrational; they do not even save the appear- 
ances!. The true rule of method is the Pythagorean precept, 
to bring the apparent anomalies in the celestial motions to 
uniformity by the fewest and simplest hypotheses?. Why not, 
he asks, anticipating Bruno, let the stars move of themselves 
unimpeded by their medium and without the aid of external 
devices? The actual motions that calculators have to treat 
as compositions of simple motions are not thus composed, but 
belong to kinds of their own, 

On the “choice of lives” in the myth, Proclus develops in 
more detail the solution of the traditional problem concerning 
fate and free-will already stated by Plotinus. This contains 
in a subtler form the doctrine of the “‘intelligible character” 
taken over from Kant by Schopenhauer, who himself dis- 
covered and pointed out the anticipation of it in Proclus. 
The general statement of the modern theory is that in the 
timeless order, before the phenomenal life of the person, a 
character is fixed by an act of will that might have been other 
than it was. When the character becomes manifest in the 
phenomenal world, all events in its life proceed as determined 
according to laws of natural causation; yet in reality it is free, 
because it once for all determined (or, more exactly, always 
determines) itself. The theory of Proclus is subtler in two 
ways: first, the notion of “choice” is not left as if it meant 
here or anywhere pure undetermined volition by which any 
mind or will might have become anything that it simply chose 
to be; and, secondly, the identity of the person to whom a 
particular life comes to be assigned does not exclude the power, 
within certain limits, to modify the character. This will be- 
come clearer in a fuller statement. 

The postulates of Proclus are the same as those of Kant and 


1 ii, 229-230. 

2 ji. 230, 3-5: dv’ eXaxlorwy Kal amdoverdrwy brobécewy xphvar tiv pawo- 
pévnv avwpartay Tov ovpaviww drevOivew els Guaddérynra Kal taéiv. Cf. in Alcib. 
I. 425, 6-10: ras brobécets mavraxod Tov Noywv édaxloras elvar Se? Kal dmrdovoTd- 
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Schopenhauer. Individual choice must exist if we are to be 
anything; but it must be consistent with universal causation. 
If all the links of causation in the series of events in a life 
could be traced, it is true that all would end in necessity. 
The causation, however, would be incomplete if the soul’s 
original nature were not taken into account”. The reality be- 
hind the myth of the soul’s antenatal choice is that each soul — 
has a distinctive nature of its own, from which choices pro- 
ceed that would go otherwise if the soul were different. This 
essence of the individual is itself timeless, but 1t manifests 
itself by choices in time. In the myth there is not one life 
given without choice to each, nor are all lives offered to each 
indiscriminately*. This excludes at once fatalism and chance. 
The souls that in the myth are said to take the first places by 
lot, and therefore to have most choices of lives, are not to be 
conceived as taking their places in reality by chance-distri- 
bution. The real order is that of discriminating justice accord- 
ing to rank in the universe’. Those that come first are the 
better-endowed souls. When it is said that the rank of the 
soul is not inherent in it (uyjs dé TaEw ove éveivar)* this does 
not mean that the soul has no intrinsic nature, but that its 
acquired character is not fixed by its nature, but is consequent 
on the mode of life chosen*. The best-endowed souls do not 
necessarily use the best judgment: in the myth, the first in 
order chooses ill, the last well. And even when the choice has 
been made, and the type of life fixed with its events’, it is not 
determined as good or bad; the soul can live well or ill within 
it®. In short, Proclus had the idea of those modern deter- 


1 ii. 275, 17-19: kal otrws gorxev Kai may To évdexduevoy eis dvayxalay mera- 
mine divamuv dia TAS dkoNovOias, Kal Tay éevdexouévwv dvaryKkalws évdexouévors 
GAdows Errouevwv. 

Bo 2a: 

3 ii. 263, 5-8: Aelwerar Toivuy unre évds TpoTrewopévov mdcas wATe TavTwY 
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minists who make personality something deeper than charac- 
ter. Character he holds to be still plastic to inward impulses; 
so that, while the soul had never open to it all choices without 
limit, it never loses the power of choice consistent with its 
limitations. 

The “daemon” assigned to each presides over a kind of 
life, and is not to be imagined as the guardian spirit of one 
soul alone. What appears as chance coming from outside is 
part of the whole destiny of the soul, and is pre-determined 
like the rest. Mind and reason are from God (6ed@ev), or are 
the divinity in us*. If we do not choose in accordance with 
them, the fault is not in God, but in our individual determina- 
tion; and this is the meaning when it is said, aitia éXopévou, 
Oeds dvaitios*. 

Plato represents the first to choose as seizing upon the most 
absolute despotism. This illustrates the rule that the greatest 
evils are done by the best-endowed souls through grasping 
indiscriminately at the whole®. By a partial anticipation of 
Descartes, the cause is said to be, along with the blinding of 
the understanding, the infinity of the will*. And here Proclus 
starts a speculation of which he accentuates the audacity by 
drawing attention to it’. The fall of spirits in its typical form, 
he argues, is symbolised by the first god imagined as a king 
ruling by despotic compulsion®. In accordance with this 


1 ji- 272, 20: moddGv eis dpxet TOV Guoedas CdyTwr. 
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8 This occurs in an imperfectly deciphered passage (ii. 297-298), but there 
is no doubt about the interpretation. The god in whose history the symbolism 
is found is Cronos, who seized the kingdom from his father and afterwards 
devoured his own children,—a misfortune assigned*by Plato to the soul that 
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exemplar, the souls that come from heaven have acquired 
their tyrannic phantasy from beholding the powers one above 
another that govern the world of birth; forgetting that, for 
power to be rightly used, it must, as in heaven, be conjoined 
with goodness and intellectt. The particular soul whose 
destiny was so unfortunate, Proclus recalls from Plato, had 
in its previous life lived virtuously in an ordered State, but 
by habit, without having studied philosophy. And so, he 
generalises, having taken the upward path without the exer- 
cise of their own intellect, such souls are unable to recognise 
in heaven the intellect in accordance with which power deter- 
mines the order of the whole; for like is known by like?. 

Plato’s observation that most choices are determined by 
the custom established in the previous life’, leads to a dis- 
quisition on the modes in which certain customs or laws rule 
the periods of human history. In this passage* there is at 
least an adumbration of the view that tradition changing from 
age to age is characteristic of human society, in distinction 
from the stability of the cosmos on one side and of animal 
habit on the other. 

When the metempsychoses® of heroic souls like those of 
Orpheus, Ajax and Agamemnon into animals are described, 
Proclus declares this, taken literally, altogether absurd; especi- 
ally as coming from Plato, who in the same work cries out 
against the poets for letting the heroes, while they are in the 
body, feel as men*®. In the myth, adoption of the life of a 
grasps at the tyranny. On the “fall” in general, compare ii. 296-297: ézet 
Kal TO 7TH meyloTn TOV Tupaveldey emiTpexew ardTTwais EoTW ToLavTYS TIVOS (ws 
Ths wavrTa Tov KdopMov Stockovons, 7s Exovca PavTaciay VED mpos Thy ToudVvde 
To\AGy pxovoay pera avarykns dvvauey. 

1 ji. 301, 18-23: éotxacr d€ kal thy payraclay Tabryny Exew Thy TupavuKyy ai 
€& ovpavod, Peacduevar Tas THY ovpaviwy apxas Kai duvdmers KUBEpywoas Tacay THY 
vyéveow kal Gddas G\Awy pel fous Kal duvatwrépas, d0ev kai adrai Suvduews EpievTat: 
déovTos yryvwoxKev, OTe Tap éxeivois wev TA Tpla civerTLV, Gyabdrns SUvamus vods. 
Cf. ii. 326, 15-16: éwei Kai 76 Tupavviow émirpéxew dia Ta KpaTn TOV ovpaviwy 
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2 ii. 326, 19-25. 3 Rep. x. 620 a. 4 ii. 305-308. 

5 It is of interest for the philologist that the actual word, mereuwixwors, 
which has been treated as doubtful Greek, occurs in this commentary of 
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swan, a lion or an eagle signifies the predominant use of some 
power that we have in common with other animals, instead of 
the power of reason by which man is distinguished. The 
animals into which the heroes transmigrate symbolise their 
respective modes of life,—the musical (Orpheus), the brave 
with wrathful feeling (Ajax), the kingly (Agamemnon), and 
so fortht. The most distinctive portion of the interpretation 
refers to Orpheus. A soul resembling in type the divine or 
heroic soul of the singer and lover can descend to a life sym- 
bolised by the form of a swan because music has in it an appeal 
to irrational passion. Irrational animals also can be charmed 
by it, whereas none can philosophise. From the lapse into the 
irrational, the soul can be preserved only by philosophy, with 
its proof that neither hearing nor seeing gives accurate know- 
ledge, but that for this we must take reason and mind as our 
guides. Music and love take the senses, though at their 
highest. Only when accompanied by philosophy can they 
lead the soul upward. 

On the nature of irrational souls themselves, I find the 
teaching of Proclus to the end uncertain. An Orphic fragment 
quoted by him? gives a clearer statement than he himself ever 
makes. Simply as dogma, it perfectly agrees with the dis- 
tinction reasoned out by Leibniz between the mere “metem- 
psychosis” of animal souls conceived as perceptive monads, 
and the immortality—that is, continuity of memory and con- 
sclousness—to be attributed to monads at the stage of “ apper- 
ception.”’ The souls of animals too are conceived as permanent 
individuals going on to shape for themselves new bodies. 
This was no doubt the view of Plotinus; but it is not de- 
finitely that of Proclus. For him, only rational souls are 
certainly both individual and immortal; though these, as we 


1 ji. 315-317. Cf. ii. 310, 9, where Proclus finds a point of contact for this 
view in Plotinus: cf. Enn. mt. 4, 2: dco 6¢ aicOjoer udvov e&noav, fsa. adr’ 
ei pev aicOjoer weTa Oumod, Ta aypia....To’s 5é PiAomovaous pév, KaOaplous dé Ta 
dAXa, els TA GdiKa> Tovs dé dddyws Bacidéas [els] deTovs, ef uN GAAN kakla Trapeln. 

As we have seen in the Commentary on the Timaeus, he does not deny the 
possibility of attachment (imagined as penal) to an animal life; but he 
absolutely denies that a human soul can become the soul of a brute. 

2 ii. 339 (Fr. 224). 
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have seen, are not, even in their immortal part, purely 
rational’. 

In going on, after these speculative discussions, to end the 
Commentary, he lays stress on the warning against drinking 
too deep of the Lethe that symbolises descent to the world of 
birth. Our task must be, by purification from the passions 
incident to this, to restore our memory of the truth of being. 
This was appropriate in pages dealing with the close of the 
Republic. Yet the more distinctive thought of Proclus, run- 
ning through this and other commentaries, seems to be that 
for the perfection of the universe and of each soul all possi- _ 
bilities must be realised, and that the possibilities of a soul 
can be completely realised in no one life, even when it chooses 
and finds the best. 


1 Incidentally, he interprets Aristotle as teaching, with Plato, that there 
is a limited number of souls individually immortal; but the immortal part 
for Aristotle, he points out, is only the potential intellect. See ii. 338, 25-27: 
TO 6é 6uoroye? cadas, bray Néyy Tepi TOU duvdme vod- Kai ‘TOUTO movoy’ Tov év 
juty abdvatov. 
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